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Buying Soundly for ‘Profitable Turnover 


T1F millers and wholesale flour 
4} distributors were asked to 
name the condition now ex- 
erting the greatest influence 
upon the merchandising of 
flour, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing probably would be 
unanimously selected. The 
tendency toward this cus- 
tom in many branches of 
t the flour distributing sys- 
tem, and particularly that having to do with the mer- 
chandising of family flour, has brought about a read- 
justment in the methods of doing business which, to 
say the least, is not always for the benefit of the 
maximum distribution and consumption of mills’ out- 
put. 

While hand-to-mouth buying may develop into a 
permanent policy so far as the family flour trade is 
concerned, nevertheless it has not been brought about 
by the ordinary progress of business development. 
Rather than having come into existence through its 
own economic soundness, it was brought into being as 
the aftermath of extensive overstocking during the war 
and the period immediately following it. 

Then heavy stocks of flour had been acquired by 
all classes of distributors, prices were at a high level, 
and when a period of readjustment materialized these 
surplus stocks represented a considerable financial loss 
to many. After these adversities had been absorbed, 
and merchants and wholesale distributors began to 
make a profit on the turnover of newly purchased 
stocks, hand-to-mouth buying became the order of 
the day. 

Because of the inherent nature of the business, bak- 
ing has not fallen into this method of buying nearly 
to the same extent as has the family trade. Bakers 
pay for their flour as it is delivered to them and, 
consequently, they are primarily interested in buying 
at a time when prices are somewhere near the season’s 
low point. 
importance than turning over their purchases as rap- 
idly as possible. 








O a certain degree, millers have welcomed this 

new era in buying. Long-term bookings have been 
highly disastrous in the past, and in hand-to-mouth 
buying was seen a deliverance from many of the 
evils with which the industry was afflicted. Undoubt- 
edly the present system of buying is a vast improve- 
ment over the old order of indiscriminate booking, but, 
as is true of nearly all changes, if carried to an ex- 
tremity much of the accomplished good is erased by 
newly discovered ills. Hand-to-mouth buying, while 
& distinct benefit as yet to innumerable individual 
milling companies, contains ‘the basis of evils which, 
if not guarded against, may destroy much of the good 
that is being done through the elimination of unrea- 
Sonably long-term bookings. 

While the growth of limited buying affects all 
Classes of family flour distributors in varying degrees, 
the outstanding evils so far developed by the system 
are the greater amount of work required of the whole- 
Sale distributor, and the danger of business being lost, 
through the lack of sufficient wholesale and retail 
Stocks, for a mill which has worked hard to establish 
its brand in a community. 


a 
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To them buying then is of far greater 


‘By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


The result of retail merchants carrying as small 
stocks of flour as possible in their stores has been to 
increase the necessary amount of sales effort on the 
part of wholesalers, and to redistribute to a large 
extent the capital load used in the distribution of flour. 
Where formerly a retailer purchased a sufficient vol- 
ume of flour to remove himself as a prospective buyer 
for several months at a time, now the majority must 
make new purchases every few weeks, or even more 
frequently. 


HE wholesale grocer, always an important link in 

the chain of family flour distribution, and particu- 
larly so in the South, has probably been most seriously 
affected by this change of buying methods. The mer- 
chant, purchasing frequently in small quantities, has 
placed a much greater burden on the sales work of 
the wholesaler. He has compelled the latter to keep 
in his warehouses much of the stocks formerly kept 
in the retail stores. This has thrown a heavier capital 
burden on the wholesaler, and has been largely re- 
sponsible for the creation of the many cash-and-carry 
wholesale grocery firms now in existence in this coun- 
try. Without hand-to-mouth buying, this latter type 
of wholesaling would be unable to exist. 

The wholesaler, to protect his own position, has 
done what he could to pass the load on to the manu- 
facturer, and in many cases this general movement for 
limited buying has compelled millers to maintain ware- 
house stocks of their own in well-located centers so 
that the quickest possible deliveries may be made. 
While usually this has resulted in increased expense 
for the miller, nevertheless it was necessary if he was 
properly to protect the business which had been de- 
veloped on his brands. 

As is true in many business practices, the theory 
of rapid turnover and hand-to-mouth buying has a 
point where, if exceeded, it becomes unprofitable to all 
concerned. As the cycle of business turned toward 
quick turnover, every possible effort was made to move 
stocks as many times a year as they could be. Fre- 
quently the fact has been lost sight of that turnover 
of stocks, without regard to the costs thereof, may 
defeat its own purpose. 

For instance, both a wholesaler and a retailer make 
a certain percentage of profit every time they move 
their merchandise. But if, in order to gain this profit, 
they buy in such small quantities that their costs of 
doing business are materially increased, their profits 
may be diverted to losses. Each time a sack of flour 
is handled, costs accrue to some one. The smaller the 
units sold, the greater is the aggregate cost for the 
volume as a whole. Transportation costs are propor- 
tionately higher for small units than for large ones. 
Independent retail merchants complain that they can- 
not compete with the chain systems, because of the 
advantageous purchases made by the latter, and yet 
their tendency is to buy in such limited volume as to 
accentuate whatever purchasing advantages the chain 
stores may enjoy. 

From the standpoint of the wholesalers’ sales ex- 
pense, retail orders are becoming uneconomically small. 
Territories must be covered more frequently, which 
means either increased sales costs or a loss of business. 
Where formerly a salesman for a wholesale grocery 
firm could make his territory once a month and feel 
sure that competitors would not gain a part of his 


business in the meantime, now he must see his trade 
every week, and in some sections more often. This is 
an expense that must be absorbed somewhere, and the 
margin of profit in the wholesale grocery business has 
reached the point where it must be passed on to the 
merchants. Here, again, hand-to-mouth buying, if car- 
ried to an extremity by the retailer, reacts to his 
own detriment. 

What is true of sales in this respect is true of 
many other phases of flour distribution. Hand-to- 
mouth buying has increased the work of accounting 
departments manyfold. Smaller and more frequent 
orders mean greater receiving, handling and shipping 
expenses. In other words, though the turning over of 
stocks as many times a year as possible is necessary 
in the profitable operation of either a wholesale or 
retail business, nevertheless there is a point where 
turnover, gained at the expense of excessively small 
purchases, ceases to net a profit, and instead results 
in losses to all concerned. 


N addition to these evils, the majority having had 

to do largely with wholesale and retail distributors, 
which are encountered in too small buying, the miller 
is confronted by the grave danger of a permanent loss 
of business in communities where this practice is car- 
ried to an excess. In the first place, it is an old 
saying of business that the last package is the hardest 
to sell. If a housewife goes into a store to buy a sack 
of flour and sees only one sack of a certain brand on 
the shelves, she is likely to think it is the remnant of 
an old shipment, and either buy some other brand, of 
which more sacks are displayed, or go elsewhere to 
make her purchase. There is a tremendous sales force 
in mass appeal, a factor frequently lost sight of in 
the mad rush of turnover. 

Then, again, stocks are likely to be allowed to run 
so low that they will be exhausted before a new supply 
can be obtained. If, in the interest of turnover, either 
a wholesaler or a retailer allows his stocks to be utterly 
depleted of a brand of flour they have been carrying, 
a definite loss of business accrues to the miller and his 
distributing agencies which may have cost him much 
time and effort to build up. 

Sound, conservative buying is one of the funda- 
mentals of success in any business. Millers are doing 
what they can to discourage long-term speculative pur- 
chases, And, too, turnover of stocks is of prime neces- 
sity to both wholesalers and retailers if they are to 
make money. However, both can be carried too far. 
Somewhere there is a common meeting point where 
buying for current needs in the interest of satisfactory 
turnover is economically sound and advantageous to 
all concerned. Shortly after the war it was discovered 
that buying had been on too lavish a scale. It seems 
likely now that it has’ swung too far in the other 
direction. No hard and fast rule can be established 
for the volume of flour the wholesaler and retailer 
should buy in each purchase, but a close study of indi- 
vidual businesses will accurately determine what this 
volume should be. If the wholesale and retail distri- 
bution of flour is to be on a sound and profitable basis, 
buying must be done in such volume as will prove to 
be the most economical in point of manufacture, trans- 
portation, handling and sales costs, and not merely in 
such quantities as will result in the most rapid turn- 
over. 
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A Long Life and a Busy One 


HERE are very few men alive today who 

were actively engaged in the milling busi- 

ness as far back as 1870, and not many who 

can even as a result of hearsay evidence 

draw much of a picture of the conditions 
then existing. Therefore, when one is found who was 
active then and who can clearly describe the events of 
those days, it seems quite fitting that such recollections 
should be put into print, so that those engaged in the 
business today may realize that even though the pres- 
ent may be filled with troubles, in many respects it 
is easier than the past. 

The details on which this article is. based were 
furnished by A. E. Barclay, a New York flour man, 
who, though born in 1850, still takes an active interest 
in business and is to be found daily on the floor of 
the New York Produce Exchange. 

In recounting his experiences in the milling busi- 
ness, Mr. Barclay said that he took his first job with 
Gibbs Bros., who operated what was known as the 
Warren Mill, in the town of Oshawa, Ont., T. N. Gibbs 
being a member of Sir John A. McDonald’s cabinet 
and secretary of the treasury. Mr. Barclay served this 
mill in various capacities up to head miller until 
1869, when the call of the West lured him away. 

An incident in connection with the departure 
westward occurred on the morning of the famous 
“Black Friday,” the day of the greatest financial 
panic the country had experienced up to that 
time. Greenbacks had shrunk in value, and gold 
was at a premium. Taking money to his brother, 
who ran a mill at Rockford, Ill., Mr. Barclay at 
Beattys Bank, Toronto, exchanged his gold for 
greenbacks without fully realizing the great dif- 
ference in value. Shortly thereafter, however, 
greenbacks reached close to par, and a fine profit 
resulted, 

The first active experience of the young 

pioneer, after leaving Rockford, was as stone 
dresser in the Fort Clark mill at Peoria, IIL, 
then one of the largest in the West. During 
this time he lived in the same house with Thomas 
Page, who afterward established the firm of 
Thomas Page & Son at Topeka, Kansas. When 
Mr. Barclay was suddenly called home because 
of his father’s death, Mr. Page took his job. 
This was intended to be a temporary arrange- 
ment, but became permanent when Mr. Barclay 
failed to return. They did not meet again until 
20 years later in New York. 


The Call of the West 


HE year 1871 found the adventurer still 

listening to the call westward, and a part of 
that year was spent in traveling through Ohio 
selling mill supplies for Charles A. Gump & 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, while hunting for a mill to 
lease. Arriving at Cordington, Ohio, a new mill 
was found idle—in fact, unable to run because 
of some faulty work which needed a draftsman 
to correct. The one expected had not arrived, 
and when Mr. Barclay told the proprietor that 
he could make the required changes, a meeting 
of the stockholders was called and he was told 
to go ahead. The work was completed, and the 
mill started operating the very day the long- 
looked-for draftsman arrived. ; 

Commenting upon this incident, Mr. Barclay 
said that now he wonders where he got the nerve 
to tackle the job, but news of the successful 
outcome seemed to have gotten abroad, and he 
was asked to look over and improve several other mills 
in the locality. 

That same year he went to Kentucky, and later 
to Indianapolis, where he and an associate took over 
the operation of the Home Mills, located there. Later 
on he sold his interest to his partner. In September, 
1871, Mr. Barclay joined his brother in operating the 
Rockton Mill, on the Rock River, near Beloit, Wis. 
About a year later they sold this mill, and Mr. Bar- 
clay moved on to Jefferson, Wis., where he leased a 
larger one, but ran it for only about a year. 

Mr. Barclay, when the panic of 1872 came on and 
money was scarce, was doing business through A. 
M. Wright & Co., Chicago, who sent proceeds from 
sales in cash, thus enabling the purchase of wheat for 
real money and, consequently, at a big discount—in 
some instances as much as 22c bu below the Milwau- 
kee market. The population of Jefferson was then 
largely German, many of them business men of, very 
high type. Charles Stoppenbach, a pork packer, rail- 
road contractor and grain elevator operator, desired 
to get into the milling business, and sent Mr. Barclay 
to Milwaukee to inspect the Daisy Mill, but when the 
survey showed that too many repairs were necessary 
to put it in proper condition, the plan was abandoned. 


It was while living at Jefferson that Mr. Barclay in- . 


troduced the first light buggy that had ever been seen 
in that part of the country, to which he hitched a 
beautiful young mare, one of the “Weasel” get, of 
which there were only 17 in the state. All the gay 


‘Recollections of incidents in the early 
days of milling, as related to Walter 
Quackenbush by -A. &. Barclay 


young blades of the locality were immediately inter- 
ested, and so probably this vehicle became a valuable 
aid to the matrimonial machinery of the state of 
Wisconsin. 


The Journey to Minnesota 


HE admonition of Horace Greeley, urging young 

men to go west, must have made a deep impression 
on Mr. Barclay, for the next year, 1874, found him 
headed for Minnesota. The trip was made with his 
horse and buggy. Leaving Jefferson on March 15, all 
went smoothly until La Crosse was reached. Here it 
was necessary to cross the Mississippi River. The 
railroad company, which ordinarily made the crossing 
by means of ties laid upon the ice had, owing to the 
ice breaking up, removed the tracks. The night the 


A. E. Barclay 


traveler arrived, the weather turned very cold, and 
made quite firm ice. With one man leading the horse 
so that jumping across wide cracks was possible, and 
another pulling the buggy, the three-mile trip to the 
opposite shore was made successfully. Not long after, 
Mr. Barclay was at Warsaw, about five miles from 
Faribault, running another mill, and quite successfully. 
It was about this time that the purifier made its ap- 
pearance in Minnesota, and milling underwent one of 
its first radical changes. 

In 1875, while on a trip back east, Mr. Barclay, 
without his consent, was elected president and general 
manager of a new company which had been organized 
to build and operate a mill at Morristown, Minn. 
Owing to shortage of funds, however, the company 
had difficulty in completing the project, and as about 
this time the old La Grange mill at Faribault burned, 
and it being a farmers’ mill, many who had pledged 
financial support to the Morristown project failed to 
furnish it. So Mr. Barclay, finding himself rather 
deeply involved, had, for his own protection, to com- 
plete the work. The mill was started in September, 
1876, and Mr. Barclay ran it until 1881. 

During the construction period of this mill, Minne- 
sota was apparently the setting for a good many 
exciting events, one of which was the raid on the bank 
at Northfield by Jesse James and the Youngers. 


_ Three of the Younger brothers, Bob, Jim and Cole, 


were badly wounded, and Mr. Barclay mentions having 
seen Dr. Wood dressing their wounds. 


Another pleasant little incident or two which he 
relates in connection with these jolly old days was 
that, when driving through some of the roughest of 
this country, two tough looking individuals stepped 
from the brush by the roadside, apparently for the 
purpose of stopping him. A big Smith & Wesson lay 
in his lap, and, grasping it quickly, he struck his horses 
with a whip. So quick and unexpected was the action 
that he got past the men almost before they knew 
what had happened. When one runs a mill and has 
to be ready to shoot his way to and from it, the mind 
is kept off of ordinary milling troubles. 

The first winter the mill at Morristown was in 
operation brought another incident, the fruit of which 
was not harvested until some time later. While oper- 
ating the mill at Warsaw, Dan Scott and “Yankee” 
Robinson, circus proprietors, with their stock and a 
group of horse traders headed by Charlie Scott, win- 
tered there and, though flush with money in summer 
and fall, winter found them broke. They needed feed 
for their horses. Scott came to see Mr. Barclay about 
getting some flour and feed, promising to pay for it 
when he got the money, and it was furnished him. 

This casting of flour and feed upon a troubled 
circus owner was like bread cast upon the 
waters—returning after many days. 

As Mr. Barclay always paid off the mill- 
builders at Morristown each Saturday, he left 
Warsaw with the money in the afternoon and 
returned about dark. One Saturday he was 
stopped by Charlie Scott and told that a pair of 
strangers had been waiting at a bend of the 
road he regularly took, and as Scott knew all 
the crooks and bad men of that part of the 
West, the warning was sufficiently significant. 
The men must have had a nice wait, for their 
prospective victim never appeared. So, as Mr. 
Barclay put it, it sometimes pays to keep even 
a horse trader from going hungry. 

The narrator relates how, while running the 
mill at Warsaw, he did his banking business at 
Faribault, and had there as his neighbors in the 
milling business Bean Bros., of which the present 
F. A. Bean, of New Prague, was one. Harn & 
Snyder had a mill on the Cannon River just 
below them. The Straight River joined the Can- 
non just below Faribault, and on it were Green 
& Gold. J. D. Green & Co., and the Walcott 
Mill, run by the father of the present B. B. 
Sheffield, were near by, as was the plant of 
Riddell & Turner. These men would gather at 
the bank in Faribault in the morning and agree 
upon the price to be paid for wheat for that 
day, this probably marking one of the early 
“trusts” in the wheat business. Of all these 
men, Mr. Barclay and Mr. Bean are the only 
two still living. 

A picturesque figure in Faribault in the early 
seventies was Alexander Faribault, after whom 
the city was named. He was part French and 
part Indian, and married a full-blooded Indian 
squaw. His farmhouse and outbuildings were 
located on the road between Faribault and War- 
saw, and he owned a dozen or so other farms 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

During this period an annuity system of 
government payment to the Indians existed, and 
when they received these payments they would 
take them to Alexander Faribault and he would 
furnish them with whatever they needed. When 
this arrangement ceased, the Indians were put 

on reservations, but’some, refusing to leave their old 
hunting grounds, were cared for by their friend, 
Faribault, who sold farm after farm in order that he 
might have money with which to continue this philan- 
thropy, until he was almost as poor as the Indians he 
had succored. 


Turbulent Pioneer Days 


DURING 1875-6 the country around Cannon Lake 

was more or less infested with bad men, and hold- 
ups and robberies frequent. It was rough country, 
well covered with big woods, which furnished these 
men ample hiding places and opportunities to escape. 
Mr. Barclay related that the father of one of his work- 
men was killed and robbed, and many others whom he 
knew were held up in this locality. He himself was 
once shot at from ambush, the bullet whistling close 
to his ear. 

In 1876 the present Big Diamond Mill was built 
at Morristown. This was erected when the change 
from stones to rolls occurred. Just at this period Mr. 
Barclay had completed a process of dressing stones 
by which, with the same power and material, a very 
substantial increase in the amount of patent flour 
could be obtained. While the then existing mills moved 
cautiously in adopting the roller process, it was cleat 
that stones were permanently doomed, so nothing was 
gained by this new idea in stone dressing. 

Mr. Barclay described an incident wherein, on 40 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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KILL THE DIRTY FLOUR SACK 

HE action of the Consolidated Classification Com- 

mittee in restoring to its docket the proposal to 
par use of secondhand bags, except heavy grain bags, 
as flour containers, gives the milling industry oppor- 
tunity to rid itself of this long existing and increas- 
ingly dirty nuisance. The committee’s first proposal 
was to bar only secondhand cottons, but Item 208, 
Docket 34, includes jute and burlap sacks in the 
schedule of prohibited containers, giving approval only 
to the less objectionable seamless bag. 

It is to be hoped that millers, through the Fed- 
eration and representative regional and state associa- 
tions, will make the strongest possible demonstration 
of approval at the committee hearing. While the 
fithiness of the practice of putting clean flour in 
dirty containers undoubtedly justifies prohibition by 
federal and state laws, that is a long road to travel. 
Prevention by refusal of carriers to receive flour for 
shipment in used containers offers, meanwhile, an im- 
mediate and almost equally effective way of reaching 
the evil. 

Bakers, who alone are responsible for continued 
use of the refilled bag, will best serve their own inter- 
est by joining millers in supporting the carriers’ pro- 
posal. In steadily increasing numbers bakers are hav- 
ing their flour shipped, as it should be, in new and 
clean sacks. Those who hold to the archaic practice 
are not saving enough money to balance the injury 
they are doing to the industry as a whole. All of the 
“quality reputation” which can be built up around 
commercially baked foods breaks down when it is 
known that too often they are made from flour which 
has been carried in patched, dirty, buggy and fre- 
quently moldy and stinking cloth sacks. 

* * ” 


Thirty or forty years ago, when the com- 
mercial value of millfeeds was just coming to 
be recognized, it was customary, in figuring the 
milling cost of flour, to say “feed offsets manu- 
facture.’ A noble phrase and a noble custom. 
What would not milling be today if “conver- 
sion” equaled the return from sale of byproducts? 

* . * 

FOREIGN TRADEMARK REGISTRY 
AROLD CARLSON, consul general at Stockholm, 
in a recent communication to the Department of 

Commerce strongly emphasizes the necessity of United 
States exporters paying more attention to the matter 
of having their brands and marks registered in all 
European countries with which they trade. He spe- 
cifically mentions several cases‘of recent occurrence in 
Sweden where American manufacturers lost valuable 


trade rights by failure to protect their brands, only | 


to find later that their own mark or one closely similar 
had been appropriated and registered by local con- 
cerns, 

Such instances are not unusual in the export flour 
trade, Within the past few months two or three have 
come to the attention of The Northwestern Miller, 
which, apparently trifling at the beginning, developed 
serious difficulties between millers and their agents. 
In every case this would have been avoided had the 
millers registered their brands at the moment of initi- 
ating shipments to the new market and customer. 

Not every instance of brand registration by a mill- 
er’s agent is, as many millers assume, an act of inten- 
tional piracy. Agents do not like to build trade on a 
brand without the protection of registration, and when 
the miller fails to take this precaution, they proceed 
to effect registration in their own name. Many of 
them, with a characteristically continental point of 
View, feel that they are entitled to this protection 
against the miller transferring his account after they 
have spent time, effort and money in developing trade. 
Sometimes their fear proves justified. The miller finds 
that he cannot jump his account about according to 
the mood of the moment. In other cases an unworthy 
agent, by possessing the miller’s brand rights, is able 
Virtually to bar his products from the country. 
Consul General Carlson’s advice merely is a repeti- 
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tion of counsel frequently given millers in these col- 
umns. Every important flour brand should be regis- 
tered in the owner’s name in every country to which 
he ships his goods. The cost is trifling and the assur- 
ance against difficulties, disagreements and loss more 
than worth it. 
* * #*# 
READ IT AND WEEP 
“We pledge the party to an earnest endeavor 
to solve this problem of the distribution of the 
cost of dealing with crop surpluses over the mar- 
keted units of the crop whose producers are bene- 
fited by such assistance.”—From the Democratic 

Platform. 

HIS, according to last week’s news dispatches from 

Houston, was regarded as a momentous victory by 
the extreme left, or McNary-Haugen, faction of the 
farm relief group. It was, they said, “the greatest 
concession yet made to agriculture by a_ political 
party.” 

How well the hewers of the farm relief plank did 
their job is proved by its interpretation by two cap- 
tains of the farm crusade. J. F. Reed, president of 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, said the plank 
was an indorsement of the equalization fee principle. 
Gray Silver, distinguished handmaid of agriculture, 
said with equal certainty that the plank was not a 
recognition of the fee. The hurrah boys in between 
cheered the victory and adopted a new slogan for 
agrarian reform, “Give us votes in November and we 
will give you relief in March.” 

All of which means several things, to-wit: (1) 
political English is a tricky language, and may be suc- 
cessfully used to conceal thought; (2) McNary- 
Haugenism is more than ever political and less than 
ever economic; (3) not many farmers are likely to 
get excited about the great “victory” of their profes- 
sional orators in phrasing a political declaration; (4) 
the noisy demonstrations in behalf of the sacred equali- 
zation fee at Kansas City and Houston were equally 
ridiculous; (5) McNary-Haugenism soon will be as 
dead as free silver. 

* *# #*# 

WHEN CONGRESS DIRECTS 
EPRESENTATIVE HOCH, of Kansas, like 
many less distinguished persons, has become res- 

tive under the prolonged general investigation of grain 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
directed by the Hoch-Smith resolution. Mr. Hoch, in 
the latest of an exchange of letters with Chairman 
Campbell of the Commission, protests delay in com- 
pletion of the investigation and urges that the Com- 
mission has no need to spend time in ascertaining facts 
and circumstances when Congress already has told it 
what to do and specifically how to do it. 

“Congress,” he says, “which, under the Constitu- 
tion, has the sole authority to regulate interstate com- 
merce, and for which the Commission is merely an 
agency in this regard, stated in legislative enactment 
the fact of an agricultural depression,—a fact which 
has been common knowledge,—and that statement con- 
stitutes, as I view it, merely the legislative reason for 
directing that farm freights be placed on ‘the lowest 
possible lawful rates’ consistent with maintenance of 
adequate transportation service. 

“The reason Congress had for making this direction, 
namely, the existence of an agricultural depression, is 
not in my opinion an evidential fact necessary to be 
established in the usual way before the Commission. 
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In other words, I think that the Commission was not 
only justified in assuming the existence of an agricul- 
tural depression, but that in fact it was not necessary 
for the Commission to assume anything at all about 
that, but simply to follow the mandate of Congress to 
readjust 1arm freights in order to give them a prefer- 
ential status within the zone of ‘just and reasonable’ 
rates.” 

In other words and speaking somewhat more direct- 
ly, Representative Hoch believes that, when Congress 
officially declares that farm depression exists and that 
railways should be made to share that distress, it is 
the business of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
obey the order of Congress and reduce freight rates 
on farm products without whys or wherefores. “Theirs 
not to reason why, theirs but to do and die,” as Con- 
gress tells them. 

It undoubtedly is true that the general grain rate 
investigation has been dragged out to the point of 
absurdity. The record of the hearing, still far from 
complete, could not possibly be read and digested as 
a basis for whatever program of rate changes finally 
may be adopted. Objection to the prolongation of 
evidence taking may, therefore, properly be made. 
This objection may not, however, properly be extended 
to the conclusion expressed by Mr. Hoch,—that the 
Commission should proceed to obey the instruction of 
Congress by reducing farm products rales, regardless 
of every other consideration. 

While the functions of the Commission primarily 
are administrative, they are also, in view of its steadily 
increasing assumption of authority, judicial. It can- 
not, at a mere hint from Congress, swing a shillelah, 
regardless of what heads may be broken. It is but a 
step from Representative Hoch’s proposal to congres- 
sional direction of verdicts of the Supreme Court. 
There, to be sure, the Constitution interposes; but 
what is the Constitution as between politicians, or in 
weighing the respective rights of railways and farm 


relief ? 
o ” 


Greatly increased egg production is reported 
to result from feeding hens a special grain ra- 
tion that has been treated with the mysterious 
violet ray. Obviously safeguards should be tak- 
en against the probable efforts of the food 
faddists to add this ration to human diet. 


* * * 


A LAWSUIT IN THE HILL COUNTRY 
HE editor of this publication vouches for the 
entire authenticity of the following extract from a 
letter received by a miller from his salesman in a 
southern state. Save for changes in names, the letter 
is reprinted exactly as it appeared in the original. 

“I have always been given to understand that the 
Goddess of Justice is blind. Down in these parts She 
is dumb, too. Do you remember the lawsuit that I 
got into about two years ago over a car that I had 
booked a Miah Davis in Tunerville? This fellow 
booked 100 barrels for 90 days. In the meantime the 
market went up about a dollar a barrel, but when the 
time of shipment came around he couldn’t take it so 
I resold that car at market price to Jim Hughes 
in Danville. He sued me personally for $50.00, or 
half of the profit. The case came up before a Justice 
of the Peace in Paris, and, although I established the 
fact that I had made no personal gain on the deal, 
he was given judgment. The old justice said: ‘I’ve 
been a’knowing Miah all his life and I never seen you 
afore. Besides you drummers air pretty slick so I’m 
a’going to give it to Miah.’ Of course I appealed, so 
next it came up before a jury—not of twelve men good 
and true, but of twelve hill billies good and dumb. 
Again the result was the same, so we appealed it again 
to the supreme court. The next I heard of it was 
this morning when the sheriff walked in and served a 
writ of execution on me. The total amount is $72.00 
and some cents. Outside of taking that amount plus 
interest out of Miah’s hide, I don’t know what to do 
except pay off.” 
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Domestic Demand.—Business done in the Southwest last week showed a material 
increase, the total volume of new sales reported by Kansas City mills aggregating 
about 60 per cent of mill capacity. Most of the business was in new crop flour. 
This type of buying, however, is far be- 
low normal for the season. For the cor- 
responding week of 1927, sales in Kan- 
sas City reached 106 per cent of mill ca- 
pacity, and in the same period of 1926 
they were 317 per cent. The present 
subnormal activity is largely attributed 
to the fact that the uncertain weather 
conditions prevailing over the hard win- 
ter wheat belt while the crop was matur- 
ing made millers unwilling to book or- 
ders until the new values were estab- 
lished definitely. Buyers also have shown 
reluctance to negotiate for new crop 
flour, since prices have generally been based on the high premiums existing for old 
wheat of good milling quality. All classes of trade still anticipate a decline as 
soon as the new crop starts moving to terminal markets in volume. Spring wheat 
mills did a good business last week, considering the increased activity in new 
crop flour, Minneapolis mill sales aggregating 50 per cent of capacity. Some new 
crop quotations are reported, but both buyers and manufacturers appear to feel 
that it is still too early to deal in new spring wheat flour. Soft wheat millers also 
are holding off on new crop quotations, and are filling only current needs of buyers 
pending delivery of new crop soft wheat in sufficient volume to indicate what the 
course of new wheat prices will be. This problem is proving a serious one, and 
soft wheat millers are looking with great anxiety upon developments of the next 
few weeks. 




















Export T and 
prices are easier. Second clears, however, are still comparatively scarce and firm in 
price. Practically no demand is coming from European countries, as American 


prices are substantially out of line with buyers’ ideas. Latin American markets 
continue to take limited quantities of export patents and straights. 

Flour Prices—Minneapolis mill prices are 10c bbl higher than a week ago. 
Elsewhere, mill quotations show virtually no change. 

Production.—Mill production has a tendency to decline, which is entirely nat- 
ural, in view of the limited amount of flour orders remaining on mill books and 
the small volume of old flour being purchased for immediate delivery. Minneapolis 
production holds up to that of recent weeks and to the figures of the past year or 
two, but there was a marked decline last week from the previous week’s output of 
interior northwestern mills. Southwestern production was about level with the pre- 
vious week’s figures, and this was true also of Pacific Coast mills. In spite of the 
unsatisfactory state of milling in the central states, production there was at 62 per 
cent of capacity, against 58 in the previous week. Buffalo mills were 4 points lower. 

Millfeed—Light mill operation has aggravated the scarcity of supplies, and 
millfeed holds fairly firm in spite of quiet demand. The general level of prices 
remains well above that of last year at this time. Scarcity of bran is particu- 
larly marked at Kansas City, where quotations are up $1.50 ton since a week 
ago. Spring bran is comparatively steady, but is influenced somewhat by weak- 
ness and increased offerings at Buffalo, in consequencé of which eastern in- 
quiry has fallen off. Boston quotations are 50c ton under those of a week ago. 
Soft winter bran at St. Louis is quoted at $1 ton under last week, due to unusually 
searce offerings. With pork high, pig feeders are using the heavier grades of mill 
offals liberally. Offerings for spot shipment are difficult to obtain. 


oo SD 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., July 3.—(Special Cable)—Recent Russian wheat purchases 
have created confidence in the market, and imported flour demand is improving. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s 6d@39s per 280 lbs ($6.55@6.63 bbl), 
Canadian ‘export patents 36s 6d ($6.21 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s 9d 
($6.75 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.21 bbl), American low grades 28s ($4.76 
bbl), Argentine low grades 24s 9d ($4.20 bbl), home milled straight run 38s ($6.46 
bbl). 

ateennitMe flour market is quiet, with fair demand for the imported prod- 
uct. Recent forward sales have been principally of Canadian low grades at firm 
prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s 9d per 280 lbs ($6.58 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 36s 3d ($6.15 bbl), American soft winter patents 43s 
($7.31 bbl), Kansas export patents 37s 6d ($6.38 bbl), Australian patents 30s 
($5.10 bbl). 
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Glasgow.—Flour demand is improving. Home mills, however, are doing most of 
the business at cut prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 36s 6d@ 
37s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.21@6.38 bbl), Canadian winters, old crop 45s ($7.65 bbl), 
new crop 40s ($6.80 bbl), American winters, old crop 45s ($7.65 bbl), new crop 42s 
($7.14 bbl). Australian patents for forward shipment are quoted at 37s 6d ($6.38 
bbl), and spot at 38s ($6.46 bbl). 

Belfast.—Little flour business is being done, but demand is improving. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 36s 6d@39s per 280 lbs ($6.21@6.63 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 36s 9d@37s ($6.24@6.29 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
37s ($6.29 bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.14 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
40@44s ($6.80@7.48 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Imported flour business is confined chiefly to sales of Canadian 
flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7@7.25 per 100 kilos ($6.23 
@6.44 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.90@8.30 ($7.03@7.39 bbl), Kansas straights $7.20 
@7.80 ($6.41@6.94 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), Belgian flour 
$7 ($6.23 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Flour buyers are hesitant, owing to the approach of the new crop. 
Stocks of imported flour are low. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.10 
@7.50 per 100 kilos ($6.32@6.68 bbl), Kansas patents $8.10@8.40 ($7.21@7.48 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $10.10 ($8.99 bbl), rye flour $9.05@9,.55 ($8.04@8.49 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—No improvement is shown in demand for flour. Prices are un- 
changed from a week ago. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.40@7.75 
per 100 kilos ($6.59@6.89 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.20@7.40 ($6.41@6.59 
bbl), Kansas patents $7.40@7.85 ($6.59@6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patent $7.40@7.60 
($6.59@6.76 bbl), Texas patent $7.30@7.60 ($6.50@6.76 bbl), home milled, deliy- 
ered, $7.15@7.40 ($6.35@6.59 bbl). 

Oslo.—The flour market is dull, with few sales, buyers having no confidence in 
present prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent $7.75 per 100 kilos’ ($6.89 
bbl), Canadian export patent $7 ($6.23 bbl), Minnesota top patent $8.25 ($7.33 bbl), 
German rye flour $8.15@8.30 ($7.24@7.39 bbl), English wheat flour $6.85@6.95 
($6.09@6.19 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is firm, and good buying is reported. 


Liverpool 
prices are firm, and the market is fairly active. 


MILLFEED 


Feedstuffs are firm and steady in London. Demand is good. Middlings are 
quoted at £8 10s ton, bran £7 ex-mill, and Plate pollards £7 5s in all positions. 
The Liverpool market is quiet and steady. In Belfast, bran is weaker, being priced 
at £9 10s. Plate pollards are firm and in brisk demand. 


OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake is offered at £8 8s 9d ton, ex-mill; Egyptian 
made £7 12s 6d, ex-ship. Imported offerings are slow in Liverpool, where Ameri- 
can linseed cake is quoted at £11 10s, c.i.f., and Plate at £12. 


OATMEAL 


Oat products are slow of sale in London, where demand is negligible. 
tneal is nominally offered at 45s per 280 lbs. Continental meal and rolled oats are 
quoted at 47s. American and Canadian rolled oats are offered at 47s 3d, and meal 
at 45s 6d. There is a good demand in Belfast. Prices are weak, and forward 
buying is restricted. 


Scottish 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oof 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 














The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— July 2 July 3 NORTHWEST— July 2 July3 
June 30 June 23 1927 1926 June 30 June 23 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...191,201 188,857 193,270 196,972 Minneapolis ...... 42 41 42 37 
Duluth-Superior 15,760 18,810 14,725 8,040 Duluth-Superior .. 43 50 38 22 
Outside mills*..144,682 228,628 229,019 214,497 Outside mills* ... 48 57 52 51 
Totals . -3851,643 436,295 437,014 419,509 Average ..... 44 49 47 42 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...111,893 113,274 121,609 105,100 Kansas City ..... 56 58 69 69 
Atchison ...... 23,668 26,000 25,816 25,316 MEBRUIOM 6.00 d0000% 76 43 86 85 
Wichita ....... 26,612 27,558 36,025 40,717 WHEE 6 be'ssseunse 42 44 57 65 
GAMMG cccccves 32,420 30,043 27,654 15,568 SE nek 6ceeeese 69 64 59 44 
St. Joseph .... 23,123 21,533 42,947 49,656 ae ee 49 45 90 104 
Omaha ....... 19,520 28,255 25,120 18,403 CN Riinido 5 bows 71 85 92 67 
Outside millst..155,222 150,108 188,617 256,224 Outside millst ... 49 48 59 77 
Totals ....392,458 391,771 467,788 510,984 Average ..... 54 54 66 75 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 26,000 32,200 25,200 22,600 OR, TD sc cccsces 43 53 42 35 
Outsidet . 89,000 41,000 41,900 39,700 a) Te 45 47 48 46 
Central States{. 70,320 71,473 19,835 23,833 Central Statesf ... 62 58 42 45 
Southeast ..... 73,006 66,942 62,744 78,274 Southeast ........ 49 50 59 53 
Totals . . 208,326 211,615 149,679 164,407 Average ..... 51 52 53 48 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 15,162 14,644 19,247 20,364 POCTIRME cccccccns 41 39 31 32 
Seattle ........ 28,888 29,609 20,862 27,125 ET 62 63 45 51 
TACOMA ....00> 27,747 26,116 28,279 30,678 TOGOTD 2c cccccccs 49 46 50 54 
Totals .... 71,797 70,269 68,388 78,167 Average ..... 43 42 41 45 
Buffalo ........ 177,559 189,451 177,906 209,572 SNEED 66 «0.4 0.s0:0,6.8 70 74 75 88 
Chicago ....... 34,347 32,676 37,000 39,000 CD co chveccces 86 80 92 97 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 


Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


(Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 3. 
packed 'n 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........... $7.20@ 7.80 $7.90@ 8.40 $....@.... $7.15@ 7.75 $8. pe 8. 4 $7.65@ 8.25 $7.60@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.75@ 8.90 $7.85 @°8.30 $8.50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.80@ 7.45 7.50@ 8.00 06M wee 6.75@ 7.25 7 7.25@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.25 7.65@ 7.90 7.30@ 8.75 7.45@ 7.85 we ae 
Spring first clear ............ 6.00@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.45 ove seus 6.00@ 6.50 6. eo 6. 70 6.60@ 7.10 ee oo 6.90@ 7.50 7.15@ 7.50 | Peer -@ . 
Hard winter short patent .... 7.10@ 7.60 coes@secas 7.40@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.50 oo Bee 7.30@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.30@ 8.35 7.65@ 8.10 $.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.60@ 7.00 sccaGueece 6.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.75 <a ae 6.85@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 er ere 7.30@ 7.65 woe @ ware 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.90@ 6.50 Se er 5.50@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 oelee ee Pere oo @- es ee er Tee reret ooee@ ee 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.50@ 8.00 os ceMeses --@. 8.00@ 8.50 oo Dieses err eer 7.75@ 8.00 Tet) Pete 7.75@ 8.70 8.00@ 8.40 10.00 @ 10.25 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.80@ 7.25 were Leen eo 6.75@ 7.50 eS ea 6.85@ 7.60 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.25@ 8.00 7.85@ 17.75 7.40@ 8.00 8.75@ 9.00 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.90@ 6.40 sees ose. 6.50@ 6.00 = er Se ee et eee ree. ae 7.25@ 7.65 eaoe we 7.25@ 7.75 
Rye flour, white ............+. 6.50@ 6.90 6. 35@ 6. 45 --@.. »@ 7.00 -.@ 7.20 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.45 obvecces wee @ wees 
Ripe Rout, GOFM oo ccccccsccves 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.25 : -@.... -@ 5.60 -+-@ 5.15 60 oeMPeces 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.55 ee) Pere weno @ «oes 
Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle + Toronto eter Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$7.70@ 8.30 $8.00@ 8.20 Kansas ........ $....@ tals $8.00@ 8.25 Spring top patent{... bei 8.00 ae - @8.85 Spring first a i shogause $6.30 er 
| 5.90@ 6.50 ese obs Dakota ..... ;-- 8.00@ 8. ‘85 9.25@ 9.50 Spring second patent{ .. :@7. 40 - @8.25 Spring exports§....36s@36s 9d . 
ee eee ere 6.15@ 6.60 toe os Montana ....... 7.35@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.70 


*Includes near-by straights. 





Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 
HOLD MIDSUMMER MEETING 


Torepo, Oxnto.—The Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association held its midsummer 
convention at the Hotel Gary, Gary, 
Ind., June 28-29, with a banquet the 
evening of the opening day, followed by 
after-dinner speeches by the Hon. W. S. 
Hodges, state senator, Gary, and the 
Hon. John W. McCardle, member of the 

blic service commission, Indianapolis. 

Floyd E. Williams, mayor of Gary, 
Captain H. S. Norton, president of the 
Gary Commercial Club, and W. P. Cot- 
tingham, president of the Gary Chamber 
of Commerce, were on the program to 
extend a welcome to those attending. 
Other speakers on the program were 
Fred H. Clutton, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the Hon. C. O. 
Holmes, president of the Indiana Bank- 
ers’ Association, Charles Quinn, secre- 
tary of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Harold A. Abbott, member of 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, of 
the Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago, who 
spoke on “Commercial Mixed Feeds.” 

Registration and get-acquainted fea- 
tures of the convention occupied the 
forenoon of the first day in the hotel 
club rooms. Special provision was made 
for the entertainment of the ladies in 
attendance. Thursday afternoon was 
slated for auto sight-seeing trips through 
Lake Front Park, along Lake Michigan, 
to the sand dunes, Gary parks, schools 
and residential districts, and to the new 
Gary gateway project. On the afternoon 
of June 29 there was a trip through the 
world’s largest steel plant. 


oS 


GOLF TOURNAMENT HELD BY 
KANSAS CITY MILLERS’ CLUB 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An 86 turned in 
by Charles W. Sherman, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., was the low 
gross score of the qualifying round at 
the fifth annual golf tournament of the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club. The tourna- 
ment, which is a handicap affair, was 
held: June 28 at the Hillcrest Country 
Club. 

Mr. Sherman’s score also entitles him 
to compete in the match play for the 
silver cup which will be presented to the 
winner. These matches will be played 
over the Hillcrest links within the next 
fortnight. 

Those who qualified for the cup play: 
Charles W. Sherman, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co; Clem A. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; Jack Ferguson, Southwest- 
ern Milling Co; George W. Hoyland, 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co; W. R. Duerr, 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation; J. Juul, 
Southwestern Milling Co; E. J. Long, 
Southwestern Milling Co; C. L. Martin, 
Rosedale Milling Co. 

A dinner was served at the clubhouse 
following the completion of the qualify- 
ing round, and the participants spent the 
evening at bridge. Clem L. Beckenbach, 
of the ‘Southwestern Milling Co., and 
W. R. Duerr, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, were in charge of the tour- 
hament. 

oS 
ALLIED TRADESMAN IN AUTO CRASH 

MiutwavuKkee, Wis.—Mrs. Edward In- 
busch, Milwaukee, wife of the produc- 
tion superintendent of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., was killed and 
Mr. Inbusch was injured on June 28, 
near Oakes, N. D., when their automo- 
bile skidded, on a muddy highway, into 
a ditch and overturned. Mr. and Mrs. 
Inbusch were on a two weeks’ vacation 
through the Northwest. 

oS] 
BAKERS PLAY GOLF 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., spent a very delightful day at the 
North Hempstead Country Club, Port 
Washington, on June 26, where a golf 
tournament was held through the cour- 
tesy of Daniel P. Woolley, vice president 
of The Fleischmann Co. Fifty played 
and about 70 stayed for dinner. Prizes 
Were won as follows: class A, A. A. 
Clarke, Frederic H. Frazier and M. H. 
Smith; class B, Harry A. Lockwood, R. 
E. Wells and L. E. Broenniman; class 
C, W. P. Hunt, L. E. Booth and Ray 
Shrope; class D, G. P. Reuter, Frank 
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A. Lyon and Wallace A. Cook. The 
next party will be held Thursday, July 
19, at the Bonnie Briar Country Club, 
Larchmont, N. Y., through the courtesy 
of Frederic H. Frazier and several other 
members of the club who are also mem- 
bers of Bonnie Briar. 
oo! 
WORLD WHEAT FORECAST 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Estimates and 
forecasts in 1928 from 13 countries total 
some 1,531,000,000 bus, compared with 
1,667,000,000 in 1927, when these coun- 
tries produced approximately 47 per 
cent of the estimated world wheat crop, 
excluding Russia and China. The 1928 
production in Hungary, the Department 
of Agriculture has been advised, is 80,- 
100,000 bus. The first estimate of pro- 
duction in Algeria places the crop at 
34,539,000 bus, which is the largest since 
1923, when the production was 35,825,- 
000. 


oS! 


CHINESE CITIES PROPOSE 
TAX ON IMPORTED FLOUR 


SeatrLE, WasuH.—Cables received from 
Hongkong state that the Canton govern- 
ment has been considering the imposi- 
tion of a 74 per cent import tax on all 
foreign flour, beginning July 1, and a 
2% per cent tax on Shanghai flour, but 
no import tax on wheat; also that the 
city of Shanghai planned to impose a 
10c per sack duty on both domestic and 
foreign flour. 

There has been no duty on foreign 
flour entering China. It would appear 
that the proposals are the independent 
action of the government of Canton and 
of the city of Shanghai, and not of the 
general government. 

If this is the case, there is great un- 
certainty as to whether the proposals 
are in violation of foreign treaties, and 
whether the governments of foreign 
countries which ship flour to the Orient 
have any redress. As so far advised, 
no flour tax is proposed in North China 
outside of Shanghai. Oriental flour im- 
porters cable that, under the circum- 
stances, no flour business is workable. 

The situation is very serious for Amer- 
ican and Canadian mills engaged in the 
flour export trade with the Orient, and 
the matter has been taken up by Pacific 
Coast millers with our government and 
with the Millers’ National Federation. 

While Japan is a heavy exporter of 
flour to North China, it exports little or 
none to Canton, and in North China 
would be affected only at Shanghai. 


oS 


BOILER EXPLOSION OCCURS 
IN BAKERY AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—One employee was killed 
and four others were dangerously in- 
jured when a boiler exploded in the 
basement of the Campbell Baking Co.’s 
plant here on July 2. Three other em- 
ployees were less seriously injured. The 
explosion took place in a hot water boil- 
er, the safety valve of which had been 
inspected less than a week ago. About 
100 employees were in the plant at the 
time, but only the boiler room and the 
room above it used for storing tools were 
damaged. C. S. Brooks, manager of the 
plant, says the bakery will continue to 
operate, as the explosion did not affect 
the other departments. He did not esti- 
mate the damage, but the fire chief 
placed it at $15,000. 


FEESER MACARONI CO. OPENS PLANT 
Harrissurc, Pa.—The new plant of the 
Feeser Macaroni Co., Seventeenth and 
Berryhill streets, was opened on June 28 
with an inspection by retail grocers: of 
the city and vicinity. Prizes were award- 
ed to the first grocer to arrive, to the 
grocer who had traveled the farthest, 
and to the tallest, shortest, and heaviest 
grocers. The guests were served with 
an elaborate luncheon. The Feeser com- 
pany was established last year, and is 
now employing 40 men. The officers of 
the firm are J, F. Feeser president, J. 
P. Weidenhammer vice president and 
treasurer, and C. L. Raysor secretary. 
oof! 


Production of alfalfa meal in the Unit- 
ed States during May totaled approxi- 
mately 16,000 short tons. 
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Crops Developing in Western Canada 


WiynireG, Man.—Satisfactory conditions in western Canada’s grain fields are 
indicated by reports from all sections of the prairie provinces. The past 10 days 
of warm, sunny weather have stimulated growth, and development is now rapid. 
Wheat over the entire West averages 14 inches high, although in Manitoba it is 
over 20, and more than half the crop is in shotblade. A few points still report 
a lack of moisture, while others have had too much rain, but both these conditions 
are very much in the minority. The cool weather gave weeds a chance to grow, 
and they are doing damage in a few places, though the late warmth should give the 
grain a much better chance. Wild oats is the principal offender, particularly in 
late sown grain. Damage occurred from hail which fell about two weeks ago, but 
crops have practically recovered and in no case has the loss been serious. Light 
frosts have also visited a number of points, but here again the damage is light. 
Manitoba is ahead of the other provinces, and at several points the wheat is headed 
out. “Percentage in shotblade in this province runs from 70 to 75. Cool weather 
was experienced in Saskatchewan up to June 20, but grains are now coming along 
fast. Alberta conditions are very similar to those in Saskatchewan. Traces of leaf 
rust have been found at one point in southern Manitoba, and sulphur dusting to 
prevent its spread is being done. 

oo 
Ontario Crops Improved 

Toronto, Onr.—Plenty of rain and warmer weather improved the growing 
winter wheat, and the fields of this grain have seldom looked better at the end of 
June. The wheat is well headed out, and advancing rapidly toward maturity. 
With average weather till harvest, this province should have an excellent crop. 
Other grains also promise good returns. No definite information as to acreage 
and possible yields of any of these Ontario crops is yet available. 


oS 
Weather Seasonable in Northwest 

MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn.—Marked improvement in the condition of the growing 
wheat crop is reported from practically every section of the Northwest. General 
rains fell at just the right time to prevent serious damage. Wheat has staged a 
strong comeback. The weather in the last week has been more seasonable, and 
growth has been rapid. Daily showers are reported, and growth and condition 
are practically normal for the season. Some stations in the Dakotas are now look- 
ing for better than normal yields. With seasonable weather from now on, the 
Northwest seems assured of a good crop. 


2S 
High Average Yields in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—(Special Telegram)—High temperatures with mod- 
erate winds have prevailed over the entire Southwest since late last week, and the 
forecast is for continued fair weather. A few more such days will ripen the grain 
rapidly and add much to the protein content of the.1928 wheat crop. Cutting is 
now well under way in the extreme southern part and will be in full swing in all 
sections by the end of this week. Average yields, as indicated by early tests with 
combines, promise to be high, and the quality of the new wheat, under influence of 
hot sun and winds, will be improved considerably from the outlook of a week or two 
ago. Several tests of Kansas wheat from this year’s crop, made today in Wichita 
and Kansas City, show less moisture than had been anticipated in view of heavy 
rainfall and earlier tests of grain from Texas and Oklahoma. 


——— 
Nebraska Harvest Under Way 


Omauna, Nes.—Harvesting of the new Nebraska crop of wheat got under way 
last week, when a few fields were cut in the extreme southern part of the state. 
Cutting will be in full swing before the middle of the month. Recent heavy rains 
have probably cut down the protein in some sections, but indications are that the 
new crop will be satisfactory. 


oo] 
Oklahoma Outlook Good 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Despite hail and wind storms that have been rather 
frequent in some sections of the wheat belt, the general outlook of the crop in a 
majority of the 28 wheat growing counties of Oklahoma is good, and in some in- 
stances excellent. Particularly is this true in the northwestern part of the state. 
The grain yield in the central portions is above the average in most counties. Ex- 
cessive rains last week retarded wheat harvesting, though it is not expected to 
cause any deterioration in the quality of the grain unless wet weather continues. 

oof! ¢ 
Weather Good for Harvesting 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 3.—(Special Telegram)—Excellent harvesting weather the 
past few days has been of material help to the wheat crop in this district. Grain 
men estimate that Illinois will produce 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 bus. Millers say the 
grain is of better milling quality than last year. 

oo > 
Harvesting Begun in Indiana 


Evansvitte, Inp.—After a record of rain on 24 of the first 29 days of June, 
fair weather again prevails, and farmers have resumed wheat cutting which was 
started early last week and delayed by rain and muddy fields. Corn is suffering 
from lack of cultivation, weeds and grass growing rapidly while farmers were un- 
able to work the fields. Oats, which are unusually heavy and rank, had been beaten 
down somewhat by the heavy rainfall, but it is lifting a bit and no difficulty is 
anticipated in cutting. 

o> 
Winter Wheat Ripening in Oregon 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Winter wheat is ripening in Oregon, and in some mid-Co- 
lumbia counties harvesting is under way. Crop is very uneven. Spring wheat, on the 
whole, is not doing well, owing to lack of moisture, although some early fields in 
western valleys are promising and irrigated grain is good. Harvesting of barley 
has started in eastern Oregon. Growth of corn has been delayed by cool weather, 
but this crop is now doing well in the warmer districts. 


ad 
European Temperatures Normal 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A fairly general improvement of crop conditions is re- 
ported over Europe, according to a cabled report to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The weather last week was mostly clear, with only scattered show- 
ers. Temperatures were near normal. The outlook is unfavorable for any com- 
mercial surplus in the important exporting regions of Russia, as a result of heavy 
winter killing. The condition of all cereals in Russia improved during the first 
half of June. 
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PROPOSAL TO END USE 
OF SECONDHAND SACKS 


Rallroads Consider Rule Prohibiting Accept- 
ance of Shipments of Flour and Other 
Grain Products in Secondhand Sacks 


In a bulletin sent to members of the 
Millers’ National Federation last week, 
E. S. Wagner, traffic director, called at- 
tention to the fact that for some time 
railroads have been considering a rule 
prohibiting the acceptance of shipments 
of flour and other grain products in sec- 
ondhand sacks. 

In December, 1927, the consolidated 
classification committee issued its Docket 
No. 82, which provided that shipments 
of flour in secondhand cotton sacks, other 
than grain bags, would not be accepted. 
A public hearing was held in January 
of this year on the subject, and as there 
were arguments presented at that time 
both for and against the proposition, 
the matter was held in abeyance for 
the time being. The committee has now 
issued its Docket No. 34, dated June 13, 
Item No. 208 of which provides that, 
with the exception of grain bags, ship- 
ments of flour and other grain products, 
in secondhand bags, will not be accepted. 

If this proposal is adopted by the con- 
solidated classification committee it will 
mean that the use of secondhand cotton, 
jute or burlap bags will not be permitted 
in the shipment of flour and other grain 
products, the only exception being that 
the use of secondhand grain bags will be 
permitted. 

“It will be noted,” the bulletin says, 
“that in consolidated classification com- 
mittee Docket No. 32, issued in Decem- 
ber, it was proposed to prohibit only 
the use of secondhand cotton sacks 
(other than grain bags), and no restric- 
tions were put on the use of secondhana 
jute or burlap. In Docket No. 34, of 
June 13, however, it is proposed to re- 
strict the use of secondhand sacks to 
grain bags only. 

“Public hearings on the docket will 
be held at Hotel Niagara, Niagara Falls, 
N, Y., July 10; Room 404, Chicago Union 
Station, Chicago, July 17, and Room 
1015, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga., 
July 25. 

“We have advised the consolidated 
classification committee that we desire to 
be heard on the subject and have been 
advised that this particular subject will 
be given consideration at 11:30 a.m., July 
18 (Chicago daylight saving time), in 
Room 404, Chicago Union Station, and 
that all persons interested may make 
their appearance and present their ar- 
guments at that time. 

“For such millers as prefer as a mat- 
ter of convenience to attend the hearings 
at either Niagara Falls or Atlanta re- 
quests for time should be made to O. F. 
Lovenberg, secretary, official classifica- 
tion committee, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York, for the Niagara Falls meeting, and 
to E. H. Dulaney, chairman, southern 
classification committee, 101 Marietta 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. for the Atlanta 
meeting.” 

aad 


LOUISVILLE MEETING HELD 
BY SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—A_ well-attended 
meeting of the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation was held at Louisville, Ky., 
last week. New crop conditions were 
considered in an address by Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation. H. H. Hanneman, director 
of cost accounting for the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was another speaker 
on the program. 


OHIO STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


Totepo, Ouro.—Offers of soft winter 
wheat flour made to the superintendent 
of purchases and printing, Columbus, 
June 26, for the use of state institutions, 
showed a range of $6.45@7.44,. Five 
cars were awarded to the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, at the fol- 
lowing prices for the institutions named: 
one car each at $6.45 to the Massillon 
State Hospital and the Ohio State Re- 
formatory, Mansfield; one car each at 
$6.50 to the Ohio Penitentiary, the In- 
stitution for the Feeble Minded, and the 
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Columbus State Hospital at Columbus; 
one car at $6.55 for the State Hospital 
at Athens. 

Spring wheat flour was bought as fol- 
lows: two cars at $6.51 and $7.04 from 
the Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, for 
the Institution for the Feeble Minded 
at Orient, and one car at $6.65 from 
Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton, for Co- 
lumbus Warehouse for redistribution. 

oo 


J. A. DUNN JOINS LABORATORY 
STAFF OF PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—J. A. Dunn, of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, last week joined the staff 
of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati. He will be associated with Dr. 
Graff in that company’s laboratory at 
Ivorydale, near Cincinnati. Mr, Dunn 
received his degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Minnesota this 
spring, having been a Strietmann fellow 
at that school. He was at one time in 
the wheat research department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and more re- 
cently was a cereal chemist for the Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

oS 


BAKER KILLS SELF 

Cotumsvus, Oun1o.—Charles Geier, aged 
70, a retired baker who formerly op- 
erated a bakery in Columbus on East 
Mound Street, took his life with a small 
rifle on June 23. He had been out of 
work for some time. Mr. Geier was 
born in Germany but came to America 
at an early age. 


DR. VAN NORMAN TO EUROPE 
Cuicaco, Inn.—Dr, H. E. Van Nor- 
man, president of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, sailed from New 
York June 16 on the Leviathan for Eng- 
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land. He is now attending the World 
Dairy Congress being held in London, 
and which started June 26. Dr. Van 
Norman was selected as an honorary 
chairman of the American delegation to 
the congress, and was scheduled to make 
an address on dried milk at the session 
on June 28. Following the World Dairy 
Congress, Dr. Van Norman will make a 
tour of Holland, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, where he will make a study of 
dairy conditions, returning to Chicago 
late in August. 
oo 


MRS. D. 8. SHELLABARGER DEAD 

Sattrna, Kansas.—Mrs. D. S. Shella- 
barger, mother of L. C. Shellabarger, 
president of the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co., died at her home at De- 
ceatur, Ill, on June 28. W. L. Shella- 
barger, Salina, a grandson, went to De- 
catur to attend the funeral. 


ove] 


J. B. MORGAN, JR., TO MANAGE 
CHASE PLANT AT MEMPHIS 


J. B. Morgan, Jr., formerly president 
of the Morgan & Hamilton Co., bags, 
cotton mills and bleachery, Nashville, 
Tenn., has become associated with the 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago. On July 1 he 
became manager of the company’s new 
plant at Memphis, Tenn. He will also 
act as assistant general sales manager 
for the southern territory. Mr. Morgan 
has had many years of experience in bag 
manufacturing, cotton milling and bleach- 
ing. He is well known to the trade. 


oo 


PIGGLY WIGGLY HEADQUARTERS 

The Piggly Wiggly Corporation direc- 
tors have voted to move the company’s 
headquarters from Memphis to New 
York. The move was effective July 1. 


o> 


Guarding Against Loss of Contents from 
Flour Sacks 


LAIMS against carriers in connec- 
C tion with export shipments of flour 

and other mill products are con- 
sidered in a circular letter sent all sea 
insurance company policy holders by J. 
V. Lane & Co., Inc., insurance broker 
and adjuster, New York. 

It is pointed out that with special ref- 
erence to the possibility of short delivery 
of packages at seaboard, the loader 
should be able to attest that he person- 
ally loaded the car and tallied the con- 
tents, has kept his original tally and that 
he sealed the car. The proper record, 
including the car seals, signed by the 
loader, should be maintained of all car 
loadings so that in the event of a short- 
age he is prepared to attest the facts of 
the loading according to his own knowl- 
edge, and not merely from the record. 

The rules now in use by carriers to 
govern adjustment of export flour claims 
are declared to be workable, equitable 
and satisfactory as a general thing. It 
is mentioned, however, that the adoption 
of these rules does not wipe out ship- 
pers’ recourse to law if, on the facts, he 
disputes the carriers’ position. 

With special reference to loss of con- 
tents from sacks, the Lane company rec- 
ommends to all shippers the minimum 
quality of material which has been noted 
as proper for such traffic, and on such 
are based the all-risks marine insurance 
rates, 

Recommendations are: 

Jute 140-lb, size 40-inch, cut 50-inch, 
made from 40-inch 10%-oz extra quality 
double calendered burlap or cropped and 
mangled. Bags for winter wheat flour may 
be cut 49-inch, but for hard and spring the 
bags should be cut 50-inch. If ordinary 
burlap is used the quality should be 40-inch 
12-0z material. 

Jute 110-lb, size 36-inch, cut 46-inch, of 
the same quality and material as 140’s. 

Cotton 140-Ib, size 40-inch, cut 49-inch, 
made from 4-inch/2.50 yd goods. 

Cotton 110-Ib, size 36-inch, cut 45-inch, 
made from 36-inch/2.85 yd goods. 

Cotton 98-lb, size 36-inch, cut 43-inch, 
made from 36-inch/2.28 yd goods. 

Cotton 203-lb, size 30-inch, cut 80-inch, 
made from 30-inch/7-oz Osnaburg. 

Cotton 220-4b, size 30-inch, cut 84-inch, 
made from 30-inch/7-oz Osnaburg. 

It is pe out that “the above cut 
sizes and qualities are minimum for the 
export trade for ordinary flour, and are 





the specifications adopted by the food 
administration during the war. It is rec- 
ommended that extra granular or durum 
be shipped in double sacks or lined sacks 
to prevent leakage from seams and nail 
holes.” 

With respect to the use of improper 
cars, it is urged that before putting flour 
into a car it should be inspected by the 
loader. If the car has been used previ- 
ously for kerosene or other oils or fats, 
and the car shows stains of that charac- 
ter from those causes, the car should not 
be used for flour because of the proba- 
bility of its becoming tainted during 
transit. The roof should be inspected, 
if possible, for leakage, although that is 
not always apparent in dry weather. 





COMBINE DON’TS AND 
DANGERS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
"THE Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers’ Board, in an effort to pre- 


vent the too early harvesting of 
wheat with combination harvester- 
threshers, last week distributed 
throughout Kansas a placard warn- 
ing wheat growers of cutting wheat 
during the rainy spell and before it is 
fully ripe. The poster carried the 
following “Don’ts”: 

Don’t start combining if 10 heads 
of wheat out of 100 are still green— 
usually not until three to five days 
after you would begin with a header. 

Don’t start combining too early in 
the morning. Air is nearly twice as 
moist before 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing as at 2 in the afternoon. 

Don’t start combining after a rain, 
if wheat threshes tough. 

Don’t reduce the value of combine 
wheat by marketing it with a high 
percentage of moisture. 

Don’t forget 1922, when 4 to 5 per 
cent of Kansas City wheat receipts 
were graded down because of high 
moisture content. 

Don’t let the lower value of wet 
wheat eat up the savings your com- 
bine gives you in harvesting. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
AND MILLERS CONVENE 


Field Day at Pennsylvania State College 
Will Be an Annual Affair—About 
60 Persons Attend 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Nearly sixty bakers 
and millers of Pennsylvania gathered at 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa., on June 25, to hold a joint 
field day under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association and the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association. 

The guests began to arrive in the 
morning, and they were welcomed on 
the campus, on behalf of the college, by 
E. N. Hibschman, assistant to the presi- 
dent. The morning was spent in renew- 
ing old friendships and making new ones, 
after which the entire party attended a 
luncheon at the Center Hills Country 
Club. James B. Dwyer, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, pre- 
sided at the luncheon, and called upon 
Ralph D. Hetzel, president of the col- 
lege, as the first speaker. Mr. Hetzel 
expressed his gratification at the large 
turnout of bakers and millers and stated 
that members of the faculty were aiding 
in solving the problems of the two in- 
dustries. 

Other speakers included B. F. Isen- 
berg, secretary of the millers’ associa- 
tion, and Horace W. Crider, president of 
the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Crider praised the efforts 
of the college wheat experts in improv- 
ing the wheat of the state. 

R. L. Watts, dean of the school of ag- 
riculture, told the visitors about the 
work of the school and the great need for 
skilled men to manage and operate 
farms. George A. Stuart, director of the 
bureau of markets, Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture, stressed the point 
that a joint meeting of millers and bak- 
ers was bound to result in benefit to 
both. 

After the luncheon, the members of 
the party visited the wheat variety test 
plots of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, where Professor Charles F. Noll, 
wheat expert of the college, explained the 
methods of growth and cultivation. R. 
A. Dutcher, head of the milling and 
baking laboratories, then conducted the 
party through his department. The nu- 
trition laboratories and the department 
of milling engineering proved very inter- 
esting and instructive to the visitors. 
The affair was so successful that it was 
decided to make the field day an annual 
event. 

Among bakers and millers present at 
the field day were: J. B. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Erie; Horace W. Crider, 
Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co; G. Donald 
and George W. Fisher, Huntington; Wil- 
liam F. Seaman and Mrs, Seaman, Ham- 
burg; I. L. Bowman and Mrs. Bowman, 
Annville; Robert R. Schofer, Schofer’s 
Quality Bakery, Reading, and Mrs. 
Schofer; E. R. Braun, Braun Bros. & 
Co., Pittsburgh; Fred C. Haller, Haller 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Haller; 
D. C. Shull, York; C. H. Varner and 
Mrs. Varner, Claud O. Meckley and Mrs. 
Meckley, Hanover; George E. Kirstner, 
Schaffer Stores Co., Altoona; Walter R. 
Strigel, Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia; A. W. Rodgers, J. F. Harvey, 
State College; A. N. Newman, Paul 
Spackman, Hagerty Baking Co., Philips- 
burg; C. H. and James R. Harris and 
E. H. Boyer, Harris-Boyer Co., John- 
ston; C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 

Among the flour trade representatives 
were: R. J. Schuette and H. H. Walker, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
F. H. Fisher, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 
Co; W. B. Cartwright, George E. Rod- 
gers & Co. Pittsburgh; John O'Neil, 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York; 
Harry C. May, Pittsburgh, and Richard 
D. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 


oS 


PITTSBURGH BREAD PRICES 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The wholesale price 
of bread has been increased to 10c by the 
wholesale bakers of this city. The loaf 
weighs 23 oz, baked. The 8c wholesale 
loaf on the market for some months has 
been withdrawn. Prices of other bak- 
ery products remain unchanged. , 
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CHARLES SANBORN, OF 
RUSSELL-MILLER, DEAD 


Vice President of Milling Company Stricken 
with Heart Failure While Playing 
Bridge on June 30 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Charles H. San- 
born, vice president in charge of sales 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
stricken with heart failure June 30, while 
playing bridge with friends in the Min- 
neapolis Club, and succumbed almost im- 
mediately. Aside from a cold a week 
ago, he had apparently been in good 
health. He had attended to business as 
usual that morning, and had gone to the 
club for luncheon. 

Mr. Sanborn, who was 61 years of age, 
suffered a breakdown three years ago, 
but, after spending that winter in Flor- 
ida, had apparently recovered his health, 
and during the last year had felt unusu- 
ally well. 

Born in Maquoketa, Iowa, Mr. San- 
born graduated from the local high school 
and entered his father’s mercantile house 
there. He afterward purchased his 
father’s business and developed it into 
one of the largest retail groceries in the 


state. 

In 1895 he became accountant and 
sales manager for Dwight M. Baldwin, 
Jr., working from the mill at Graceville, 
Minn. The following year Mr. Baldwin 
removed his office to Minneapolis, and 
Mr. Sanborn continued with him until 
1904. In that year he became identified 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co., tak- 
ing charge of sales, and played a con- 
spicuous part in the initial work of ex- 
ploiting the Occident brand. Later he 
became general sales manager, then sec- 
retary, and five years ago was elected 
vice president of the company. 

Mr. Sanborn was treasurer of the 
Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co., which re- 
cently opened the largest bakery in the 
state outside the Twin Cities. His son, 
Howard S. Sanborn, is president and 
manager of the company. 

In addition to the Minneapolis Club, 
he was a member of the Lafayette and 
Automobile clubs, and a charter member 
of the Rotary and Minneapolis Athletic 
clubs. 

The funeral was held from the family 
residence July 2, the active pallbearers 
being his associates in the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., H. S. Helm, W. C. Helm, 
Harold R. Ward, Leslie Miller, V. G. 
Pickett and Harvey Hazeltine. The hon- 
orary pallbearers were E. P. Wells, Ar- 
thur Miller, E. W. Decker, Dr. George 
D. Head, W. J. Hield, O. M. Corwin, 
A. V. Ostrum, W. T. Fraser, M. R. 
Devaney, Charles G. Ireys, Dwight M. 
Baldwin, F. L. Thresher, William M. 
Ballinger, F. H. Chapman and C. E. 
English. 

Besides his son, Howard, Mr. Sanborn 
is survived by his widow, another son, 
Charles M., of Ramona, Cal., and two 
daughters, 

o> 


JOSEPH L. WALKER NAMED 
LARABEE VICE PRESIDENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Joseph L. Walker, who for 
several years has been sales manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, early this week was elected vice 
president of the company, effective at 
once. He also will continue to hold the 
title of sales manager. No other changes 
were made. 
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WHEAT FESTIVALS PLANNED 
FOR COUNTIES OF KANSAS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Starting July 31, 
4 program of wheat festivals is planned 
for most of the important wheat grow- 
ing counties in Kansas, the purpose of 
which will be to interest farmers in bet- 
ter methods of wheat production and 
general crop improvement. The meet- 
ings will replace the special wheat train 
which has been sent through the state the 
past three years just after harvest. The 
festivals will run through to Aug. 17. 
Barbecues, races, air stunts and other 
features will be used to attract crowds. 

Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association, the Kansas State Agricul- 
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tural College, Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, Kansas Crop Improvement 
Association, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, Kansas state grain inspection 
department, Santa Fe Railroad, Rock 
Island Railroad, International Harvester 
Co., and the various county farm bureaus 
all are co-operating to make the meetings 
successful, 
oo > 


NORTHERN NEW YORK BAG 
COMPANIES FORM MERGER 


New York, N. Y.—Announcement has 
been made of the formation of a holding 
company to be known as the Taggart 
Corporation, of Watertown, N. Y. This 
is a consolidation of three northern New 
York companies, manufacturing kraft 
bag paper and multiwall bags, with prop- 


terms and in view of a recent question 
that has arisen regarding the right of 
preferred stock to accumulated divi- 
dends. 
oo 

NEW BUILDING FOR WHEAT POOLS 

Wriwnirec, Man.—The contract has 
been let for the erection of an eight-story 
building in Winnipeg to house the staffs 
of the three western wheat pools and the 
central selling agency of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
Eastern investors have completed ar- 
rangements for the building, which will 
be leased for a long term of years to the 
pool. E. B. Ramsey, manager of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., in making the announcement said 
that up to the present the respective 
pools have occupied separate buildings, 
and the advantage of having the entire 
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erties valued at $25,000,000. The new 
company will own the entire outstand- 
ing common stock and a majority of the 
preferred stock of Taggart Bros., Inc., 
the entire outstanding common and pre- 
ferred stock of the Taggart Oswego Pa- 
per & Bag Corporation, and the entire 
outstanding common stock of the Cham- 
pion Paper Corporation. The latter 
company in turn owns the entire capital 
stock of the Carthage Power Corpora- 
tion. F. L. Carlisle will be president 
of the new concern, B. B. Taggart vice 
president, R. B. Maltby vice president, 
and R. K. Ferguson secretary and treas- 
urer. 
ovo 
ENID CASH GRAIN MARKET 

OxtaHoma Crry, Oxita.—The Enid 
(Okla.) Board of Trade has announced 
the establishment of that city as a cash 
grain market, with trading floor in the 
headquarters of the Board of Trade. 

ee ead 


MERGER MAY BE POSTPONED 
The proposed merger of the American 
Linseed Co. and the Gold Dust Corpora- 
tion probably will be postponed, says the 
Wall Street Journal, due to the failure 
of the interested groups to agree on 


staff under one roof was obvious. Four 
floors and the basement will be occupied 
in the new building, the cost of which is 
in the vicinity of $600,000, and will be 
ready for use early in 1929. 

oo 


E. S. CONKLIN, VETERAN MILL 
OWNER, DIES AT ELKHART, IND. 


Cuicaco, Int.—E. S. Conklin, formerly 
owner and operator of the Marcellus 
(Mich.) Milling Co., died on June 24 
at Elkhart, Ind., where he had lived 
since retiring from his milling interests 
a few years ago. Mr. Conklin operated 
the Marcellus company’s mill for many 
years, and was well known to the trade. 
Funeral services were held at Elkhart, 
June 27, with burial at Marcellus. Frank 
M. Rosekrans, of the Bertley Co., Chica- 
go, and C. B. Spaulding, of the New 
Century Co., Chicago, were present at 
the funeral services. 

oS] 
TEXAS MILL ENLARGES LABORATORY 

SuerMan, Texas.—The G. B. R. Smith 
Milling Co. has increased the size and 
efficiency of its laboratory, and has em- 
ployed H. L. Shirk, Minneapolis, to su- 
pervise the department. 
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KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
OF FLOUR INCREASED 


Mill Production for Crop Year Ended June 
30 Exceeded Previous Year’s Output 
by 238,952 Bbis 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Production of flour 
during the crop year ended June 30 by 
Kansas City mills exceeded the record 
established last year by 238,952 bbls, a 
gain of 3 per cent. These mills ground 
7,456,765 bbls flour during the past crop 
year, compared with 7,217,840 during the 
previous corresponding period. The out- 
put in 1926-27 was substantially greater 
than that of any previous year, and mill- 
ers in this city are pleased to find that 
production in 1927-28 not only was up 
to the level of this record year, but even 
exceeded it. 

At some outside milling centers pro- 
duction gained, while at others it fell off. 

In Salina, 1,933,697 bbls were manu- 
factured, compared with 1,505,045 in 
1926-27, representing a gain in output of 
about 28 per cent. On the other hand, 
Wichita’s output during the past crop 
year declined about 22 per cent, when 
1,770,285 bbls were ground, compared 
with 2,268,344 in 1926-27. 

In St. Joseph, production also declined 
considerably, a loss of about 23 per cent 
being registered when 1,540,939 bbls were 
manufactured in 1927-28, compared with 
1,991,506 in 1926-27. 

Both Atchison and Omaha mills in- 
creased their output during the past crop 
year. Atchison produced 1,375,674 bbls, 
compared with 1,364,247 in 1926-27, while 
Omaha’s output last year totaled 1,214,- 
641 bbls, against 1,159,381 in 1926-27. 

oo 


GOOD YEAR IS FORESEEN 
FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Kansas City, Mo.—in the opinion of 
the directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, American 
industry during the next year will see 
the best year it has had since the World 

ar. 

This is the message brought by Charles 
W. Lonsdale, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
who returned from Washington last 
week. Mr. Lonsdale, one of the direc- 
tors, attended a meeting of the board 
in Washington on June 21-23, at which 
plans were mapped for the activities of 
the chamber during the coming year. 

The agricultural committee of the 
board, of which Mr. Lonsdale is a mem- 
ber, is preparing a referendum vote to 
be submitted to all chambers of com- 
merce throughout the country, dealing 
with suggested measures for the correc- 
tion of farm ills. The referendum prob-: 
ably will be completed and ready for 
submission by Sept. 1. 

aa 


EDMUND GARLAND, VETERAN 
GRAIN DEALER, DIED, JUNE 25 


Boston, Mass——Edmund A. Garland, 
president of J. B. Garland & Son, whole- 
sale grain and flour dealers, Worcester, 
Mass., and an associate member of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, died 
June 25, after an illness of several weeks. 
He was 54 years old. Mr, Garland was 
a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club, Economic Club, 
and past president of the Amherst Alum- 
ni Association. He leaves a widow and a 
brother. As a mark of respect to his 
memory, all business was suspended for 
one minute on the floor of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange at noon on 
June 27, the day of the funeral. 

oS 


OHIO BAKERS’ MEETING AT 
CINCINNATI WELL ATTENDED 


Totepo, Oxn1o.—Bakers of Cincinnati 
and vicinity held a meeting at the Grand 
Hotel, that city, June 26, with over 200 
in attendance. Speakers for the meet- 
ing included W. E. Long, of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, S. L. Seelig, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
Frank Mullholland, lawyer and counsel 
for the Ohio Bakers’ Association, and 
Chief Leach, of the state agricultural 
department, bureau of feeds and dairies. 
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MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 


F. H. Peavey & Co. Purchase Controlling 
Interest in Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
—Huge Capitalization 


Minneapouis, Minn. — Announcement 
was made on June 30 that F. H. Peavey 
& Co., credited with already being the 
largest grain concern in the world, had 
completed negotiations for the purchase 
of the controlling interest in the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis. 

The Peavey concern is capitalized at 
$14,000,000, with undivided profits of $6,- 
110,000, while the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. is capitalized at $2,500,000, with $2,- 
500,000 surplus and $1,700,000 in undivid- 
ed profits. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co. owns 
four terminal elevators and 163 country 
houses. It also controls the King Midas 
Mill Co., with mills in Minneapolis and 
Hastings, Minn. 

It is understood that F. H. Peavey & 
Co. will continue to operate the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. as a separate unit, 
and probably uncer the same personnel 
as at present. Since the deaths of 
Charles M. Harrington and Fred C. Van 
Dusen earlicr in the year, the business 
has been conducted by G. F. Ewe, C. B. 
Rogers and Waiter G. Hudson. 

The Peavey company was founded in 
1872 by the late Frank H. Peavey. The 
present officers of the company are 
Frank T. Heffelfinger president, Fred- 
erick B. Wells vice president, and 
Charles F. Deaver secretary-treasurer, 


Se eed 


INCREASED ASSETS SHOWN 
FOR PURITY CORPORATION 


The statement of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, and subsidiaries, 
as of April 21, 1928, shows an increase 
in total assets, according to the Wall 
Street Journal. On Dec. 31, 1927, the 
corporation’s assets were $22,036,451, 
while the latest statement shows them to 
be $23,491,235. The earned surplus of 
the organization increased $377,935 to a 
total of $4,661,393 during the same pe- 
riod. 

oS 


POSTUM COMPANY DECLARES 
NEW FULL STOCK DIVIDEND 


New York, N. Y.—The Postum Co., 
Inc., has declared a stock dividend of 
100 per cent, says the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, payable July 13, to stock recorded 
on July 3. This is the second 100 per 
cent dividend declared by the Postum 
Co. since the original shares were put 
on the market in 1922. In addition, a 
two for one split in the stock was made 
in 1925, which gives to each holder of 
100 original shares, 800 shares of the 
new stock. At its 1928 high mark of 
13642, the present stock was selling at 
the equivalent of $546 for the original 
stock. A quarterly dividend of 75c has 
also been declared on the increased 
stock. When the Postum Co. acquired 
the Cheek-Neal Co., producers of Max- 
well House coffee, it marked the eighth 
concern which the company has absorbed 
since the fall of 1925. Payment for the 
Cheek-Neal Co. was made by 175,000 
shares of Postum stock and a cash pay- 
ment of $21,250,000. This transaction 
and the latest 100 per cent dividend were 
made possible by the authorization of an 
increase of 5,000,000 common no par 
shares from 2,000,000 shares. It is un- 
derstood that the negotiations are in 
progress for the acquisition of other 
companies. 

oo 


NEW YORK BURLAP AND JUTE 
EXCHANGE IS INCORPORATED 


The New York Burlap & Jute Ex- 
change has been incorporated and will 
be opened for trading this fall, accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal. W. R. 
Pinner, of Rutger, Bleeker & Co., New 
York, is acting secretary. Memberships 
will be limited to 250, confined to those 
actively interested in the burlap and 
jute industry, commission houses, and 
others who will use the trading facili- 
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ties, and there will be no public offering 
of memberships, Mr. Pinner said. Im- 
ports of jute into North America dur- 
ing 1927 totaled approximately 500,000 
bales, valued at $15,000,000, while bur- 
lap imports amounted to 1,000,000,000 
yards and were valued at $100,000,000, 
the Journal says. 


SPENCER KELLOGG PROFIT 

In 36 weeks ended June 9, net profit 
of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., linseed 
crusher, Buffalo, was $1,181,883 after 
interest and federal taxes, equal to $11.81 
a share earned on 100,000 shares of $100 
par stock outstanding, compared with 
$849,311, or $8.54 a share on 99,402 shares 
outstanding in the same period last year, 
the Wall Street Journal reports. 

oS 


LARGE DIVIDEND TO BE PAID 
BY CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


An increase in the dividends paid to 
stockholders of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., New York, is expected, says 
the Wall Street Journal, and may bring 
the total dividends for the year on com- 





mon stock to $3.50@4 per-share, an in- 
crease of $1@1.50 over last year. Sales 
of the company set a new high record 
during the first six months of 1928, but 
the maintenance of corn prices at high 
levels made increased earnings impos- 
sible. The outlook is for lower prices 
during the last six months of the year, 
and if business and profits materialize as 
expected, the company will be able to 
show earnings warranting an increased 
dividend. 
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POSTUM CO., INC., SURPLUS IS 
REPORTED AS $11,071,713 


The consolidated statement of the 
Postum Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., 
submitted to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as of March 31, shows total as- 
sets of $38,696,763, compared with $37,- 
379,227 at the end of 1927, and profit 
and loss surplus of $11,071,713, com- 
pared with $9,347,856, the Wall Street 
Journal reports. Current assets were 
$23,338,542 and current liabilities $5,- 
604,657, compared with $22,183,858 and 
$6,419,504, respectively, on Dec. 31, 1927. 
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The Southern IIlinois Millers’ Meeting 
at Waterloo, III. 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 

ETERMINATION to continue crop 
D improvement work vigorously, the 

expression by many millers of the 
belief that there will be more wheat of 
good milling quality harvested in south- 
ern Illinois this year than last, and the 
election of A. L. Gilster, of the Gilster 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill., as president of 
the organization, were among the fea- 
tures of the forty-third annual meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Waterloo, June 27. 

The business sessions were held at the 
Waterloo Country Club, and were pre- 
sided over by Mr. Gilster, then first vice 
president of the association, in the ab- 
sence of A. D. Brubaker, president. B. 
B. Voris, president of the Waterloo 
Commercial Club, and A. J. Koenigs- 
mark, of the Monroe Milling Co., Water- 
loo, welcomed the millers. Mr. Gilster 
responded, thanking the milling company, 
the country club and the commercial club 
for their hospitality. 

He then delivered an address, review- 
ing the activities of the association for 
the past year, first having those present 
stand in silence for a moment in respect 
for the late C. B. Cole, of the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, who at 
the time of his death was the only sur- 
viving charter member of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Gilster then told of some of 
the work done in connection with crop 
improvement activities, of the benefits 
accruing to the mills from listing the 
salesmen in their employ with the asso- 
ciation’s secretary, of work done to com- 
bat attacks against white flour which 
were being made over a radio station in 
St. Louis, and of various other activities 
carried on by the association. 

Before concluding his address he called 
attention to the fact that this year’s IIli- 
nois wheat crop has improved materially 
within the last few weeks, and urged 
upon the millers the necessity of boost- 
ing Illinois flour at every opportunity. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


At this time Mr. Gilster appointed the 
various committees for the convention, 
which were as follows: resolutions, Mar- 
tin Huber, Killian Coerver and A. E. 
Ponder; nominating, Edward Schur- 
mann, G. W. Ziebold, A. B. Hammel; 
auditing, Julius Huegely, Julius Postel, 
W. N. Baltz, A. J. Koenigsmark. 

J. L. Grigg, Sparta, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, made his annual 
report, showing the financial condition of 
the organization and reviewing some of 
its recent activities. He urged the mill- 
ers to seek the co-operation of all south- 
ern Illinois interests to work for the in- 
creased usage of flour made in that ter- 
ritory. He expressed the belief that mill- 
ers made less long-term contracts last 
year than heretofore, which resulted in 
their doing a better, safer and sounder 








A. L. Gilster, President of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association 


business, marred by but few cancella- 
tions of orders. The habit of guarantee- 
ing prices against decline has largely 
been eliminated, Mr. Grigg stated. 

In discussing crop improvement work, 
Mr. Grigg said that this is of interest 
alike to farmers, millers, dairymen, bank- 
ers, landowners and consumers. He said 
that they hoped to get the active sup- 
port of all these interests for the com- 
ing year. He decried the fact that the 
local consumption of home milled flour 
has declined in many communities, and 
said that mills should do everything pos- 
sible to regain this business. 


SELECTING SEED WHEAT 


C. H. Koenigsmark, chairman of the 
crop improvement committee, told, in his 
annual report, of the necessity of getting 
all groups actively interested in this 
work. He also discussed the selection of 
seed wheat, saying, among other things: 

“In the selection of seed wheat it is 
necessary that we take into considera- 
tion both the farmer and the miller. 
The farmer naturally wants the kind of 
wheat that resists winter killing, matures 
early, is not subject to diseases or the 
fly, and mainly gives a heavy yield. The 
miller wants the kind that produces a 
fine, whitish color, has good flavor, is 
of fairly low protein and is high in 
flour content, so that he may be able to 
make a good extraction or, in other 
words, a fair percentage of flour. It 
probably would be best to encourage or 
recommend the sowing of a type of 
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wheat that runs to nitrogen, as these va- 
rieties are usually more productive, from 
the farmer’s point of view, and for the 
miller they usually carry a lighter coat 
of bran, the flour is rich in color and in 
nutriment, and the flavor is very dis- 
tinct.” 7 

C. G. Randall, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, in reporting for that 
body, explained that it met in St. Louis 
monthly, and he invited all members of 
the association to attend these gather- 
ings. He said that the committee will 
continue to help the crop improvement 
work, and, among other things, it has 
been of assistance to several members in 
the past in cases where brands were 
being infringed upon. 

That the asociation now has among 
its membership nearly 100 per cent of 
the active mills in southern Illinois was 
explained by Martin Huber, chairman of 
the membership committee, who went on 
to say, however, that because of terri- 
torial limitations it was. difficult to in- 
crease the membership over the present 
number, 

A. E. Ponder, chairman of the rail- 
road committee, explained that nearly all 
rail rates are now tied up in the general 
rate investigation, and that it is prac- 
tically impossible to accomplish anything 
while these hearings are being held. 


SYDNEY ANDERSON WAS SPEAKER 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was the 
first speaker after lunch, which was 
served in the Community Hall of the St. 
Paul Evangelical Church. He compli- 
mented the millers for the good they are 
accomplishing in their crop improvement 
work, and discussed the relationship of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to such activities. 

That mills are vitally affected by and 
interested in agricultural conditions was 
pointed out by E. D. Turner, assistant 
director of the Illinois department of 
agriculture. He said that farmers real- 
ize the necessity for keeping the cost of 
production down, and that they are in 
a receptive mood for suggestions which 
will be of help to them. 


STANDARDIZATION OF WHEAT 


Professor I. W. Starke, of the state 
agricultural college, declared that the 
greatest need at present is for stand- 
ardization of the wheat grown in the 
state. He stressed the importance of ob- 
taining good seed wheat for the fall 
planting. 

There followed a discussion of the 
prospect for getting good seed wheat, 
and while some were alarmed at a pos- 
sible shortage, it was the consensus of 
opinion of the millers present that there 
would be little difficulty in getting as 
good wheat this year as heretofore. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, said that the de- 
creased production of flour in the states 
east of Kansas is largely attributable to 
the low production of wheat in that ter- 
ritory, which has resulted in heavy pre- 
miums and, consequently, high flour 
prices. He said that existing shortages 
would have been less noticeable had mill- 
ers been more active in crop improve- 
ment work in the years gone by. He 
advocated a central agency for carrying 
on this work, on the ground that it would 
bring co-ordination to the effort. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 

“Resolved, That we individually and 
collectively, in season and out of season, 
promote the increased use and consump- 
tion of soft winter wheat flour and com- 
bat the insidious propaganda against 
white flour and white breads whenever 
and wherever we meet it. 

“Resolved, That we indorse the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation Bulletin No. 
627, which has in mind the promotion of 
the increased consumption of white flour 
in a national way.” 

Officers elected for the coming year, 
in addition to Mr. Gilster, who was 
named president, were as follows: C. G. 
Randall, of the H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
Chester, IIL, first vice president; Julius 
Huegely, of the Huegely Milling Co. 
Nashville, Ill., second vice president; J. 
L. Grigg, Sparta, was re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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astern Cfederation of Cfeed -/xlerchants 


FORWARD looking program featured 
the twelfth annual convention of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, June 27- 
28. About 225 manufacturers, jobbers, 


dealers and allied tradesmen gathered to solve impor- 


tant trade problems, acquire new business ideas, adopt 
a new Official publication for the association, and make 
plans for the coming year. 

W. Sanford Van Derzee, Albany, N. Y., president 
of the association, and all other officers, were re-elected. 
The men who will continue at the head of the group, 
in addition to Mr. Van Derzee, are Albert J. Thompson, 
Wycombe, Pa., vice president; Frank T. Benjamin, 
Canastota, N. Y., treasurer; Wilbur A. Stannard, Al- 
bany, N. Y., secretary. 

Two new directors, L. L. Warner, Niobe, N. Y., 
and Samuel Deuel, Pine Plains, N. Y., were elected 
to serve with Sylvester F. Virkler, Castorland, N. Y., 
and F. M. McIntyre, Potsdam, N. Y., who were re- 
turned to the directorate for the coming year. 


Past Year’s Accomplishments 

The first session of the two-day convention con- 
ducted by Mr. Van Derzee included a brief account 
of the work of the association during the past year. 
Outstanding in this report was the summary of the 
manner in which the executive board served as a 
means of arbitration between manufacturers and retail 
dealers. Mr. Van Derzee also stressed the obvious 
gain received by individual members of the group from 
the co-operative advertising by radio and mail that 
the federation had carried on during the year. 

At the close of the first business session it was an- 
nounced that, beginning July 1, the Feed Bag, pub- 
lished in Milwaukee, would take the place of the Feed 
Merchants’ Bulletin as the official publication of the 
federation. 


Manufacture of Cottonseed Meal 

The first address of the convention was by Emory 
L. Cocke, of the Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
who gave a technically illustrated talk on the “Manu- 
facture of Cottonseed Meal and Description of Grades,” 
placing on exhibition specimens of growing cotton 
plants, and illustrating each step in the production of 
cottonseed meal, so as to give retail merchants a better 
understanding of the commodity they handle. 

The value of advertising, how and when to adver- 
tise, in an effort to bring the greatest profit, not only 
to the feed merchants but to their trade as well, were 
the most important subjects discussed at the eonven- 
tion, according to the response received by Mr. Stan- 
nard and David K. Steenbergh, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Association and managing editor of 
the Feed Bag. 

“The Radio as a Business Builder,” discussed by 
Mr, Stannard, revealed that 500,000 consumers of the 
commodities handled by feed dealers in the eastern 
section are reached every Tuesday night by the radio 
program given through station WGY and the New 
York state network by the federation’s co-operative 
plan of advertising the feed business. 

Since January, Mr. Stannard has been giving radio 
talks dealing with the latest developments in scien- 
tifie feeds and feeding practices. The lectures were 
prepared by various doctors and leading men in their 
fields, and covered everything, from poultry and dairy 
to hog feeds. Hundreds of inquiries are received 
after each radio talk, Mr. Stannard said, and in one 
instance more than 1,000 cards were received within 
a week. 

Advertising by Radio 

There are three definite ways in which the feed 
dealer can tie up these radio talks with personal profit, 
Mr. Stannard said, and during the year the federation 
as a unit will concentrate on this means of aiding 
its members. As outlined by the speaker, the first 
step will be to supply them with posters, announcing 
the radio talks, for display purposes and distribution 
among their trade. Second, the federation will dis- 
tribute monthly circulars to be used by the members 
as enclosures in their mailing lists. These circulars 
will vary each month to meet the seasonal require- 
ments of the trade. Third, the federation will pre- 
pare a booklet that will be sent out with replies to 
radio questions, referring inquiries to the retail mer- 
chant in an effort to form contacts for members of 
the association. 

Mr. Steenbergh, speaking on the subject of “Ad- 
vertising the Local Retail Feed Business,” detailed for 
his audience the most successful methods of merchan- 
dising feed commodities. 

Dealers were urged to maintain complete stocks 
at all times. “Have what your farmer wants when he 
wants it—‘You can always get it at Smith’s’—is the 
slogan of every successful feed merchant,” Mr. Steen- 
bergh declared. The value of knowing how to get the 
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best results from all feeds and other commodities was 
stressed by the speaker as being of valuable assistance 
to the dealer. 

“If you can teach a customer to make money, then 
you can make more money. Sell dependable merchan- 
dise with proved results to yourself,” Mr. Steenbergh 
urged, adding, “and sell for cash, or on a restricted 
credit basis.” Merchants were reminded that working 
capital must be kept available for buying when the 
markets are favorable for investment. 

“Feed dealers must not forget that their success 
lies in buying at the right time, or the margin between 
wholesale and retail prices becomes so great that di- 
rect selling and co-operative buying takes hold. And 
remember, do not buy in mixed cars or truck lots— 
or you'll never make money in the feed business,” the 
speaker said. 

Successful methods of advertising were outlined by 
Mr. Steenbergh for the retail men. “It has been cor- 
rectly said that cash is the axle grease of business— 
and advertising is what makes the wheels go round. 
Advertise service, responsibility and honesty, and prac- 
tice them every time customers enter your store. It 
is not necessary to cut prices in order to have some- 
thing to sell,” he declared. 

The majority of feed men believe in advertising, 
Mr. Steenbergh said, but few know how to use it in 
their own business. He declared that the cardinal 
point in advertising the feed business is simplicity— 
“just telling, and telling is selling,’—and detailed for 
nis listeners the fundamentals of window, store and 
sign displays, advising that “It’s keeping everlast- 
ingly at it which is most certain to give results; it’s 
not the copy, it’s the continuity.” 

The best present day method of advertising, the 
speaker said, was a combination of distinctive news- 
paper copy, a direct mail list, personal solicitation and 
co-operative publicity through means of the radio and 
weekly farm papers. 

In newspaper advertising, dealers were urged to 
get away from the old square set and adopt either the 
editorial method or the humorous strip idea, making 
all advertisements distinctive, personal, humorous, with 
small easy-to-take doses of selling talks. 


Direct Mail Advertising 

Direct mail advertising was recommended as per- 
haps the most efficient medium the retail merchant 
could use. The best type of mail advertising was con- 
sidered to be a mimeographed circular and price list, 
illustrated with stenciled art. Merchants were ad- 
vised to keep their mailing lists small and active, re- 
vamping them regularly to drop unproductive leads 
and add new prospects. Simplicity was the keynote 
of successful copy, Mr. Steenbergh said, as he urged 
the feed men to “think of what you want to say, and 
then say it in ordinary language; be definite; don’t 
claim too much; use names; be conversational; keep 
customers’ viewpoint in mind—and believe in what 
you sell.” 

Tour of Inspection 

Adjournment of the first day’s business sessions 
was made in time to permit a tour of the mills and 
elevators to see the latest developments in the manu- 
facture of feed and flour and the handling of grain. 
All of the plants held open house, and a majority of 
the delegates availed themselves of the opportunity of 
visiting them in the company of experienced guides 
who explained the various manufacturing processes. 

Dr. Lester A. Kilpatrick, pastor of the Central 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church, was the principal 
speaker at the federation banquet in the Hotel Statler 
ballroom on the evening of June 27. He pleaded for 
higher ethics in the business world, asserting that a 
greater spirit of sportsmanship, chivalry, integrity and 
honor exists on the field of sport than in the average 
business. Harry C. Elwood was master of ceremonies. 
A musical and entertainment program was presented. 
Dancing followed. 

At the opening session of the final day of the con- 
vention, films, taken at the Binghamton convention, 
were shown by Mr. Steenbergh. Mr. Van Derzee pre- 
sided at an open forum discussion on the subjects, 
“The Actual Cost of Grinding and Mixing,” “Will the 
Chain Store Replace Privately Owned Stores?” and 
“Is a Strictly Cash Business Possible?” 
clusion of the forum a trade play, “Thieves of the 
Feed Business,” was presented. 

“Catching Fish and Making Fish Meal” was the 
subject of an address, illustrated by stereopticon 
slides, by Charles M. Struven, of Baltimore. Mr. 
Struven described in detail the catching of menhaden 
and its conversion into meal, stating that the use of 
the whole fish gave the meal an exceptionally high 
feeding value. 

Resolutions passed at the close of the convention 
extended the thanks and appreciation of the federa- 
tion to the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, to all 
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of the speakers at the convention, and to the officers 
for their services during the past year. The Buffalo 
committee in charge of the conference, headed by Max 
F. Cohn, president of the Sunset Feed & Grain Co., 
general chairman, and including M. C. Burns, of the 
Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., E. W. Mitchell, of the 
Consolidated Feed & Grain Co., C. C, Lewis, of the 
Lewis Grain Corporation, George E. Pierce, of the 
Western Elevator Association, and C. B. Weydman, 
of the Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Co., were cor- 
dially thanked for the arrangement of the third con- 
secutive convention held in Buffalo. 

The entertainment committee arranged a shopping 
tour for the ladies during the second day of the meet- 
ing, and a general outing and handicap golf tourna- 
ment at the Meadowbrook Golf and Country Club 
for all delegates, following the last business session. 

The New York State Manufacturers’ Association 
held an informal meeting in the Hotel Statler during 
the convention of feed merchants. M. O. Wilson, pres- 
ident of the manufacturers, and W. S. Young, secre- 
tary-treasurer, attended the majority of the business 
sessions of the retail men. 


Registration List 


W. Abbott, Richardson Milling Co., Hamburg, N. Y. 

S. Ackerman, Barber & Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

P. Adams, Adams & Son, Great Barrington, Mass. 

O. E. Auerbach, Consolidated Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo. 

H. Avery, Leroy (N. Y.) Grain & Cereal Co. 

F. H. Bannister, Mead & Bannister, North East, Pa. 

A. C. Barbeau, 8S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Robert R. Barber, Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto. 

H. J. Barndt, Reliance Feed & Grain Co., Binghamton, 


R. F. Bartle, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

F. C. Beam, Beam Milling Co., Hemlock, N. Y. 

George G. Beamer, Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Burt Beebe, Fredonia, N. Y. 

J. M. Beiermeister, Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo. 

F. T. Benjamin, Canastota, N. Y. 

E. C. Bennington, Chase Bag Co., Buffalo. 

Glenn Bill, Empire Mfg. Co., Franklinville, N. Y. 

H. E. Bradt, Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo. 

D. A. Brown, Brown Milling Co., Randolph, N. Y. 

L. F. Brown, American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

Cc. E. Brush, C. E. Brush & Son, Moira, N. Y. 

Basil Burns, Basil Burns Grain Corporation, Buffalo. 

M. C. Burns, Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo. 

John A. Byrnes, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

A. W. Carpenter, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit. 

R. W. Chapin, Chapin & Co., Chicago. 

Emory Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. 

M. F. Cohn, Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

E. B. Collard, E. B. Collard Co., Buffalo. 

H. F. Colles, Ripley (N. Y.) Feed & Coal Co. 

George Corrado, Corrado’s Mills, Frankfort, N. Y. 

William Crull, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

B. Damond, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

J. Davis, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 

D. Ditzler, Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

A. Donner, Lewis Grain Corporation, Buffalo. 

J. Dougherty, Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 

B. Dunbar, J. H. Gray Milling Co., Little Valley, N. Y. 

C. Elwood, Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio. 

eorge B. Emerson, Maritime Milling Co., Troy, N. Y. 

M. J. Fairbanks, R. J. Fairbanks & Sons, Herman, N. Y. 

H. A. Fairchild, C. W. Noble, Inc., Loweville, N. Y. 

Vv. F. Ferneau, Dewey Bros. Co., Blanchester, Ohio. 

G. W. G. Ferris, Empire Mfg. Co., Franklinville, N. Y. 

H. M. Francis, Hartfield Mills, Hartfield, N. Y. 

Thomas H. Gaines, T. P. Gaines & Sons, Inc., Sherburne, 
N. Y 
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G. C. Garner, Ames-Burns Co., Homer, N. Y. 

W. N. George, Java Village, N. Y. 

Robert Gill, Phelps & Sibley Co., Cuba, N. Y. 

H. S. Gray, H. S. Gray, Springville, N. Y. 

James H. Gray, J. H. Gray, Springville, N. Y. 

G. W. Greer, Mohawk (N. Y.) Feed Mills. 

Charles W. Greer, Jr., Buffalo. 

A. B. Greutker, Cereal Byproducts Co., Buffalo. 

William Hamilton, William Hamilton & Son, Inc., Cale- 
donia, N. Y. 

Reeve Harden, Reeve Harden Co., Hamburg, N. J. 

A. E. Harrison, Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

Russell M. Hartzel, F. D. Hartzel Son Co., Chalfont, Pa. 

E. W. Hazard, Tyrrell Feed Co., Nichols, N. Y. 

Lloyd Hedrick, Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co. 

H. G. Hilderbrand, J. G. Hilderbrand & Son Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Milton A. Holmes, National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J 


H. A. Horne, Maritime’ Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Edward Horst, Chapin & Co., Bath, N. Y. 
George W. Hosie, Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


M. W. Howard, D. H. Garden Milling Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
A. G. Hubbell, Chase Bag Co., Buffalo. 

J. H. Hudders, Munson Milling Machine Co., Utica, N. Y. 
J. G. Ingersoll, B. L. Brant & Son, Homer, N. Y. 

c. J. and James Irwin, Corn Products Refining Co., Buffalo. 
C. Kayhart, Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 

E. H. Keiser, Kasco Mills, Toledo. 

c. E. Kiff, Delhi, N. Y. 


Ralph Kirk, Cortland (N. Y.) Flour & Feed Co. 

Lester A. Kirkpatrick, Buffalo. 

Elmer Koehnlein, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

F. Lane, Quisenberry Feed Mfg. Co., Buffalo. 

A. Larkin, Chapin & Co., Kingstown, Pa. 

E. Lasher, Munson Milling Machine Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Lattin, Kasco Mills, Toledo. 

L. Lauer, Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo. 

J. Lee, Van Iderstine Co., New York. 

John E. Lee, Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 

Robert M. Lee, Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 

George A. Longyear, Park & Pollard Co., Boston. 

M. E. Madison, James H. Gray Milling Co., Cattaraugus, 
N. Y. 


CELE tp 


J. F. Mahoney, E. W. Haxton & Sons, Victor, N. Y. 
L. N. Mann, Thorp & Mann, South Dayton, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 61.) 
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118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Correspondents at Duluth-Superior and Great Falls 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Considering how far advanced the sea- 
son is, and the fact that southwestern 
mills are offering new crop flour, spring 
wheat mills seem to be doing a fair busi- 
ness for near-by shipment. Sales last 
week again aggregated about 50 per 
cent of the capacity reporting. 

Low Prices Reported.— Complaint, 
however, is general in regard to prices. 
If reports are to be credited, some mills 
have lost sight of conversion charges al- 
together. Sales of second patents were 
reported last week in central states mar- 
kets at 60@65c bbl under what other 
mills claim were their rock-bottom prices, 
while the reported spread in eastern 
markets was even wider. 

Several unconfirmed stories have been 
circulated this week to the effect that 
certain country mills are already quot- 
ing new crop spring wheat flour. City 
mills, however, have not named new crop 
quotations yet, and say they have no in- 
tention of doing so for some weeks. 
They want to see feed on a more stable 
basis and the growing crop nearer ma- 
turity before committing themselves. 

Situation in Clears.—Demand for first 
clear flour has slowed up very material- 
ly and, consequently, there is more com- 
petition for what little business there is. 
One local company recently submitted 
what it thought was a low price to an 
eastern buyer, but was told that the lat- 
ter could buy elsewhere at 50c bbl less. 
Second clears, however, are still compara- 
tively scarce and firm in price. 

Latin American markets continue to 
buy patents in a small way, but Euro- 
pean sales are out of the question for 
the time being. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb July 3 Year ago 

COREOM ceccccceseecs $7.90@8.40 $8.20@8.40 
Standard patent ..... 7.50@8.00 7.80@8.00 
Second patent ....... 7.40@7.65 7.60@7.75 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.75@6.90 7.00@7.20 
First clear, jute*..... 6.30@6.45 6.60@6.80 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@5.00 4.50@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.65@7.85 7.25@7.45 
Graham, standard .... 6.60@6.75 6.75@6.95 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers are gradually cleaning 
up old contracts for semolinas and, un- 
less more new business comes in than is 
in prospect, they will probably have 
clean slates by the end of the crop year. 
An occasional macaroni manufacturer is 
buying an additional car or two to piece 
out with before the new crop is avail- 
able, but this is exceptional. Most man- 
ufacturers, while acknowledging that 
their holdings are nearly exhausted, are 
content to get along with what they 
have. Quotations are firm. No. 2 semo- 
lina is held at 8%@8%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, standard 3%@3%e, special 
grade and fancy patent 34%2@3%c, and 
No. 8 semolina 8% @3'%ec. 

In the week ending June 30, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 45,- 
990 bbls durum products, compared with 
50,199, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 24-30 ...... 460,800 191,201 42 
Previous week .. 460,800 188,857 41 
Year ago ....... 460,800 193,270 42 
Two years ago... 529,200 196,972 37 
Three years ago. 522,000 233,309 45 
Four years ago.. 564,600 167,165 28 
Five years ago... 561,100 199,965 35 


Direct export shipments by -Minneap- 
olis mills were 3,950 last week, none in 





the previous week, 300 a year ago, and 
1,400 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 24-30 ...... 300,900 144,682 48 
Previous week .. 400,200 228,628 57 
Year ago ....... 440,700 229,019 52 
Two years ago... 424,890 214,497 51 
Three years ago. 433,890 194,924 45 
Four years ago.. 426,690 183,774 43 
Five years ago... 350,000 129,465 37 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
June 2 65 65,000 185,663 171,149 5,474 2,196 
June 9 70 70,400 222,009 227,997 2,916 1,724 
June 16 67 68,200 222,322 212,847 2,642 1,355 
June 23 63 66,700 228,628 204,044 1,797 928 
June 30 48 50,150 144,682 145,749 286 571 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to June 30, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output— —Exports— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
+ 


Minneapolis ..11,017 9,368 65 92 
St. Path ...0<- 368 480 28 25 
Duluth-Sup. .. 871 747 eee eee 
Outside ....... 9,749 9,224 199 122 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation July 3: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C (one half), E, 
F, G and rye mils. 


SECRETARY OF GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Harry A. Bullis, comptroller of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., has been named 
secretary and comptroller of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, the new cor- 
poration the formation of which was an- 
nounced a week ago. General Mills, Inc., 
has taken over the milling properties 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. and its aux- 
iliary milling companies, and also the 
-plant of the Rad Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. James F. Bell, of Min- 
neapolis, is president. 


NOTES 


C. E. Roseth has resigned as general 
sales manager for the W. J. Jennison 
Co., miller, Minneapolis. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the sale during June of 
41 Carter disc separators. 


E. W. Erickson, vice president and 
manager of the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, is in the East. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Com- 
mander Flour Co., Philadelphia, is ex- 
pected in Minneapolis this week. 

Clarence C, Fields, vice president and 
general manager of the Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, was in Minneapolis last 
week. 

W. D. Doyle, president of the Coast- 
Dakota Flour Co., San Francisco, is in 
Minneapolis visiting his mill connection, 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, president 
of the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
left July 2 for his ranch near Miles City, 
Mont., where he will spend Independence 
Day. 





August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was in Minneapolis last week on his 
way home from a motor trip to the East. 


J. E. Coolbroth, formerly manager of 
durum sales for the King Midas Mill 
Co., but now associated with the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., has been made sales 
supervisor of the latter. 


Plans for the proposed new building 
for the Zinsmaster Baking Co. in Min- 
neapolis have been approved, and a per- 
mit issued for its construction. The plant 
will represent an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $250,000. 


J. B. Thompson, of Cleveland, general 
salesman in Ohio for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, K. N. Law- 
rence, of Louisville, Ky., and C. L. 
Rouse, of Indianapolis, are all in Minne- 
apolis this week for a sales conference. 


George C. Van Dusen, vice president 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been elected a director of 
the Northwestern National Bank, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of his 
father, Fred C. Van Dusen. This makes 
the third generation of the Van Dusen 
family to serve on the directorate of this 
bank. 


Ernest Vilgrain, president of the 
Grand Moulin de Paris, one of the larg- 
est milling concerns in France, visited 
in Minneapolis last week, and while here 
was the guest of James F. Bell, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc. Mr. Vil- 
grain was food administrator in his coun- 
try during the World War, and is in the 
United States studying economic condi- 
tions. One of the chief problems facing 
France today, Mr. Vilgrain is quoted as 
saying, is how to increase the standard 
of wages or else lower the cost of living. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for flour was a little better 
last week than during the previous one, 
but, at that, trading was slow. Inquiry 
showed some increase, but buyers are 
looking for lower price levels and bids 
are too low for acceptance. Such sales 
as were made went to well-distributed 
territory. 

Durum flour continues slow, with a 
light demand. There was a light export 
call, and a few carloads were sold dur- 
ing the week, 

Quotations, June 30, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.45 @7.80 $7.75 @8.00 
Second patent ....... 6.95@7.25 7.50@7.75 
First clear, jute...... 6.50@6.95 6.40@6.65 


Second clear, jute ... 5.75@6.00 5.45@5.70 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Tune 24-30 ...ccscccccceee 15,760 3 
Previous week .........+:+:. 18,810 50 
WOOP BED cccccccccccccecve 14,725 28 
TWO YOAFS AGO occccccecee 8,040 22 


NOTES 


H. A. Feltus, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, visited Duluth 
June 29. ‘ 

L. R. Stevens, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was here on 
June 30. 


R. R. Tennyson, of the Getchell- 
Tanton Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth 
last week. 

James H. Matthews, of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc, Buffalo, was on 
*change June 29. 

E. N. Bradley, who has retired from 
the position of general manager of the 
Globe Elevator Eo. and will go to Cali- 
fornia to reside, was presented by a 
number of the older members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade with a beautiful 
silver water pitcher last week. The 
presentation address was made by B. 
J. Stockman, president of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. 

F. G. Carson. 
ad 


MONTANA 


Rather unsatisfactory conditions in 
the flour trade still prevail. Business 
is about the same as usual at this time 
of the year. Directions on old contracts: 
form the paramount issue just now, and. 
they are coming in at a fair rate. 

With no action in the wheat market, 
quotations were unchanged on June 30, 
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car lots, cotton 98’s, f.o.b., mill, being 
as follows: first patent, $7.60 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $7.40; first clear, $7. 


NOTES 


Fritz Staasen, of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, has been visiting 
eastern markets. . 


August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co, 
has returned from an eastern trip. 

There is serious talk in grain circles 
of the erection of a 500,000-bu terminal 
elevator in Great Falls, but no definite 
plans have been made. 


' Alan A. Freseman, Jr., vice president 
and treasurer of the Judith Milling Co, 
Hobson, Mont., and Miss Laura Belle 
Bordon, who has been secretary to §, 
B. Fairbank, president of the milling 
company, were married last week. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony, they left for the 
Pacific Coast. 


oo 
ATLANTA 


Flour remained unchanged last week, 
Demand was light, a few orders being 
placed by bakeries for immediate wants, 
but hardly any bookings by jobbers, 
June volume of flour business was the 
dullest in some months, which leads the 
trade to believe that buying is certain 
to improve early in July, since stocks 
are very low. Buyers have failed to 
show the expected interest in the new 
crop, probably due to the fact that prices 
are higher than was anticipated. Some 
orders have been booked for July ship- 
ment. 

Soft wheat mills in the Southeast are 
booking an increasing volume of new 
business, enabling them to increase their 
production to more than 50 per cent of 
capacity, with a few of the larger ones 
reaching 60 to 65. 

Prices of hard wheat flour were ad- 
vanced about 5@165c bbl last week, while 
those for new crop declined 20@25c, 
There were no changes of importance 
in soft winter or spring wheat flour 
prices. Quotations, June 30, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, basis 98-lb cottons: old crop hard 
winter short patent $8.10@8.35 bbl, 
standard patent $7.80@8.05, straight pat- 
ent $7.60@7.75, low protein $8.40@8.65; 
new crop hard winter short patent $7.30 
@7.50, standard patent $7@7.20, straight 
patent $6.85@7.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $9.25@9.45, standard patent $8.75@ 
8.95, straight patent $8.25@8.45, fancy 
clears $7.85@8.05, second clears $7.35@ 
7.55; spring wheat short patent $8.20@ 
8.45, standard patent $7.75@8, straight 
patent $7.60@7.70; Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington soft white wheat flour, 
$7.75@8.05. 





NOTES 

A. H. Allen, manager of the Crown 
Mills, Portland, Oregon, is making a 
trip through the Southeast. 


J. D. Frisbie, sales manager for the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
was among recent visitors here. 


John A. Reis, secretary of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., returned 
home recently, after a trip through the 
Southeast. 


Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, has re- 
turned to that city after a trip through 
the Southeast. 


B. M. Hagan, Birmingham, Ala., sales 
manager in the Southeast for the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
called on Atlanta brokers last week. 

ad 


NEBRASKA 


Mills were marking time last week. 
They were after no new business, nor 
did any of importance develop. ‘The 
outlook is excellent for a good year. 
Shipping directions on old contracts were 
satisfactory. 

NOTES 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., has not yet appointed a man- 
ager to succeed Gerald Ehrenberger, 
who recently resigned. 

J. W. Maney, president of the Maney 
Milling Co., came up from Oklahoma 
City, Okla., last week to spend a day 
or two with H. K. Schafer, manager of 
the company’s plant here. He was ac- 
companied by Henry Schafer, a brother 
of H. K. 

Leten LESLIE. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Further increase in sales last week 
brought average bookings in the South- 
west up to nearly 60 per cent of the 


capacity of mills, a gain of 10 per cent ~ 


from the preceding week. The larger 
volume results almost entirely from buy- 
ing of new crop flour. Small lots milled 
from old wheat are purchased, as has 
been the case for several weeks, to fill 
pressing immediate needs. Single car 
lots and split cars predominate in such 
business, with little inquiry for impor- 
tant amounts. 

New Crop Business Not Large.—While 
the increase in sales is due to the larger 
absorption of new crop flours, this type 
of buying is far below normal for this 
season of the year. As mentioned above, 
current sales are about 60 per cent of 
the capacity of mills; for the correspond- 
ing week of last year they reached 106 
per cent, and in the same period of 1926 
they were 817 per cent. Reasons for the 
subnormal activity at this time lie partly 
in the fact that the uncertain weather con- 
ditions prevailing over the hard winter 
wheat belt while the crop was maturing 
made millers unwilling to book orders 
until the new values were established 
definitely. Added to this, buyers also 
have been generally unenthusiastic to 
date, as any prices quoted on new crop 
flour were based on the high premiums 
existing for old wheat of good milling 
character. All classes of trade still an- 
ticipate a decline as soon as the 1928 
crop starts moving to terminal markets 
in volume. 

Few round lots of new flour have been 
sold. Sales last week would average con- 
siderably less than 1,000 bbls each, and 
only in rare instances were lots of 5,000 
bbls or more bought. The entire trade, 
considering both buyers and sellers, has 
assumed a waiting attitude until a true 
indication of future wheat prices is avail- 
able. 

Shipping Instructions Fair.—Produc- 
tion is about on the same basis as in 
other recent weeks, the slight decline 
shown, being natural, in view of the lim- 
ited amount of flour remaining on mills’ 
books and the small volume of old flour 
being purchased for immediate delivery. 

Export.—Practically no demand is 
coming from European countries, as 
prices are substantially out of line with 
buyers’ ideas. Light sales are reported 
to Latin America, consisting mostly of 
export straights in small lots. 

Prices.—Quotations, hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, Kan- 
sas City, June 30: short. patent, $7.40@ 
825 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@7.65; 
straight, $6.75@7.25; first clear, $5.50@ 
6.25; second clear, $4.60@5.30; low grade, 
$4.50@4.70. New crop flour offers are 
generally 15@25c below these quotations. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 24-30 ...... 315,360 156,222 49 
Previous week .. 315,360 150,108 48 
Year ago ....... 318,960 188,617 59 
Two years ago... 330,960 256,224 17 
Five-year average .........seeeees 65 
MOM=“FORE AVOTERS 2.00 dccccccccccce 46 

KANSAS CITY 

June 24-30 ...... 197,700 111,893 56 
Previous week .. 197,700 113,274 57 
NE MMO: 0.0 60.0:00 175,500 121,609 69 
Two years ago... 151,500 105,100 69 
Five-year average .............+++ 68 
Ten-year average .........:esee005 57 


WICHITA 
June 24-30 ...... 62,400 26,612 42 
Previous week .. 62,400 27,558 44 
Fear QMO oecscce 62,400 36,025 57 
Two years ago... 62,400 40,717 65 
ST. JOSEPH 
June 24-30 ...... 47,400 23,123 49 
Previous week .. 47,400 21,533 45 
Year ago ....... 47,400 42,947 90 
Two years ago... 47,400 49,656 104 
SALINA 
June 24-30 ...... 46,800 32,420 69 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,043 64 
Year ago ....... 46,200 27,654 59 
Two years ago... 35,400 15,568 44 
ATCHISON 
June 24-30 ...... 30,900 23,668 76 
Previous week .. 30,900 26,000 43 
WORF GO seccces 29,700 26,816 86 
Two years ago... 29,400 25,316 85 
OMAHA 
June 24-30 ...... 27,300 19,520 71 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,255 85 
BOOP BHO ‘oococee 27,300 25,120 92 
Two years ago... 27,300 18,403 67 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
June 24-30 .........05. 

Previous week 
BOSE BHO cvcweccsccecccvcccaccceccecces 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 10 quiet, 9 slow and 
11 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
10,152 bbls last week, 4,147 in the pre- 
vious week, 14,648 a year ago, and 12,809 
two years ago. 





FEDERAL RESERVE OUTPUT REPORT 


Production of flour by southwestern 
mills in May was higher than in the 
preceding month or in the same month 
last year, according to the monthly pub- 
lication of the Kansas City Federal Re- 
serve Bank, covering the tenth district. 
The output exceeded that for April by 
215,639 bbls, and was 37,225 bbls more 
than in May of last year, being the larg- 
est since last October. The Federal Re- 
serve figures are compiled from reports 
submitted by The Northwestern Miller. 
The May output in barrels, with com- 
parisons, follows: 





~—19 28, May, 

May April 1927 

Atchison ........ 115,621 102,257 112,265 
Kansas City .... 605,699 650,974 586,128 
OMARR cccccccee 107,956 88,060 97,538 
EE teen hesece 155,748 156,435 120,715 
St. Joseph ...... 144,415 108,559 143,985 
WOME ccccccece 145,181 111,538 172,181 
OutelGe .ccreccee 832,656 773,814 837,239 
Total bblis..... 2,107,276 1,891,637 2,070,051 


TOO EARLY TO JUDGE PROTEIN 


With the harvest just starting in most 
sections of Kansas, there is not yet suf- 
ficient new grain on the market to reach 
definite conclusions concerning the pro- 
tein content of the new hard winter 
wheat crop. Considerable apprehension, 
however, is being expressed in the grain 
and milling industries over the low pro- 
tein and high moisture shown in early 
tests. The condition is entirely attrib- 
utable to wet weather which has pre- 
vailed in the Southwest while wheat was 
maturing. 

Practically all arrivals of new wheat 
in Kansas City and southwestern interior 
markets so far run considerably below 
12 per cent protein, and in moisture con- 
tent as high as 15 per cent. Tests of 
500 samples of northern Oklahoma and 
Kansas wheat recently completed by the 
Kansas state grain inspection depart- 
ment averaged 11.63 per cent protein, 
which compares with an average last 
year of 12.27, The Oklahoma’ wheat 
tested was comparatively dry, but segre- 
gating the Kansas wheat the protein 
average would not be over 11 per cent, 
it was said. ; 

While, as was stated before, it is too 
early definitely to judge quality on ac- 





count of excessive rains at the maturing 
period, most dealers expect continued 
strength in protein premiums. The pro- 
tein basis in Kansas City last week de- 
clined more than l5ce. According to sev- 
eral elevator operators, a continuation of 
low protein and high moisture wheat 
would send ordinary wheat to a carry- 
ing charge or export basis. Ordinary 
new crop wheat is now at a premium of 
6c over the Kansas City July price, with 
old ordinary at 10c. 

Several sections of Kansas where June 
rainfall has not been excessive report 
crops that promise fairly high protein 
content, and many grain men believe 
that a week of hot weather where wheat 
has not been cut will raise the protein 
average for the state sharply. 


NOTES 


H. R. Cramer, Texas manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., spent several days 
here last week. 


A. R. Hettelsater, president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., spent 
most of last week in Minneapolis on busi- 
ness. 


Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, has 
returned from a two weeks’ trip to New 
York. 


Grover C. Cobb has been appointed 
salesman in Missouri and Kansas for the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, arrived 
here late last week, and spent several 
days visiting local millers. 


R. S. Mather has been appointed chem- 
ist for the Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. He succeeds 
G. E. Finley, who resigned to accept a 
position with the Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Kelley, widow of John 
Kelley, founder and president of the 
Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, died 
June 28, aged 78. Among the children 
who survive is Arthur B. Kelley, presi- 
dent of the Kelley Milling Co. 


Ocean rates on flour for shipment 
through gulf ports to Bremen, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam or Amsterdam are quoted 
at 25c per 100 lbs by the Kansas City 
office of the United States Shipping 
Board, good from September through 
November. 


Offices of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, which have for three or four 
years been located on the seventh floor 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
Building, have been moved to suite 1056 
of the same building, where more space 
is available. 


L. E. Moses, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, attended the re- 
cent opening of the new docks and load- 
ing facilities now being completed by 
the Frisco Railroad at Pensacola, Fla. 
Several other southwestern millers also 
were present. 





A SCHOOL FOR MILLERS 


A TCHISON, Kansas, is achieving 

a reputation as a training school 
for southwestern millers since a re- 
cent survey showed that eight heads 
and departmental heads of southwest- 
ern milling companies, outside of 
Atchison, have come from that city. 

The eight are Victor A. Cain, pres- 
ident, and Arthur S. Cain, vice presi- 
dent, Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; Lester E. Davy, man- 
ager, Acme Milling Cv., Oklahoma 
City, Okla; T. S. Brush, sales man- 
ager, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; John W. Cain, vice president 
and general manager, A. D. McKel- 
vey, assistant sales manager, and 
Charles A. Barrows, export sales 
manager, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and H. S. Cain, sales 
manager, Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas. 

In Atchison, the Blair Milling Co. 
is represented by Wesley Blair, Blair 
Hackney, secretary-treasurer, and H. 
T. Schaeffer, sales manager, while 
Arthur and Edwin Lukens are the of- 
ficers of the Lukens Milling Co. 
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J. E. Wrenn has been appointed man- 
ager of the Kansas City office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
to succeed Bryce M. Mace, Jr., who re- 
cently was transferred to London, Eng. 
He probably will not assume his new 
duties until August. 

More than 150 members of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade were enter- 
tained June 30 by Thad L. Hoffman, 
president of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. The entertainment, which consisted 
mostly of golf and bridge, was at Hoff- 
dale, Mr. Hoffman’s country home near 
Kansas City. Clever and original invi- 
tations were issued for the event. . 


Pablo D. Larach, of Domingo J. La- 
rach y Hnos, San Pedro Sula, Honduras, 
spent several days last week visiting his 
United States flour connection, the To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. Mr. 
Larach says that recent discontinuance 
of operation of the one flour mill of any 
commercial importance in Honduras will 
materially increase business in imported 
flour this year. Virtually all of the flour 
used comes from the southwestern Unit- 
ed States, through New Orleans or by 
way of the West Coast. 

oo 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Some mills last week reported new 
business as almost negligible, while oth- 
ers had a good inquiry for old crop 
flour. This came from both small and 
large buyers. 

Bookings ranged from 25 to 100 per 
cent of capacity. Shipping directions 
were fairly good, and old bookings are 
practically cleaned up. While there is 
considerable inquiry for new crop flour, 
offers are still below a working basis. 


NOTES 

V. A. Cain, president of the Cain Bros. 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, was in St. Jo- 
seph last week. 

L. A. Manewal, southeastern represen- 
tative of the Blair Milling Co., was an 
Atchison visitor last week, 

The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, re- 
ports the appointment of E. F. Backer 
as its St. Louis representative. 


The Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, announces the appointment of J. 
P. Walton, Des Moines, as its Iowa rep- 
resentative. 


Frank Dietrich, general auditor of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
spent last week in Atchison making an 
annual report on the Atchison plant. 


A, C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. and M. A. Leh- 
man, general superintendent of the same 
company, Minneapolis, were in Atchison 
last week inspecting the local mills. 


E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, and 
Mrs. Lysle, are in Minneapolis, where 
they are the guests of B. B. Sheffield, 
president of the- Commander-Larabee 
Corporation. 

o> 


HUTCHINSON 


Although central Kansas mills gen- 
erally were open to bookings of new 
wheat flour last week, there was no great 
rush on the part of the trade, and few 
mills exceeded capacity. Mills are not 
pressing for this business, because the 
crop outlook is still too uncertain. Some 
fair-sized lots were sold, mostly for de- 
livery within 60 days. A little old wheat 
flour was booked, but mills in most in- 
stances are closing books on the old 
year, due to inability to get wheat. 
While some plants are being shut down 
for overhauling, others will be grinding 
new wheat inside of a week or 10 days. 
Export inquiry was dull, and no sales 
were made. Directions were fairly satis- 
factory, and little old wheat flour re- 
mains unshipped. Quotations, June 29, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City (new and 
old): short patent, $7.70@8.45 bbl; 
straight, $7.20@7.90; first clear, $5.55@ 
6.30. 

NOTES 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has returned from St. Louis. 

J. R, Snyder, of Fort Scott, Kansas, 
a broker representing the William Kelly 
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Milling Co., visited the company’s office 
here last week. 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., made a re- 
cent business trip to Denver. 

Otis B. Durbin, buyer for the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, accom- 
panied by Jess B. Smith, of the Shella- 
barger Mills & Elevator Co., Salina, 
stopped here last week, en route to west- 
ern Kansas to view the wheat fields, 
after several days spent in Oklahoma 
and southern Kansas. 


OKLAHOMA 


Waiting for the new crop has made 
the flour market very dull. A little ex- 
port business has been done. Stocks are 
running low, and probably will continue 
so until the new flour is on the market. 
Quotations, June 28: hard wheat short 
patent, $7.80 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $8; standard patent, $7.40. 


NOTES 


The Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
increased the milling capacity of its 
plant. 

The Whitesboro, Texas, Chamber of 
Commerce has proposed to furnish a site 
and a bonus for the location of a flour 
mill there. 

The Mill & Elevator Equipment Co. 
has established an office in Oklahoma 
City. Managers are C. J. Wolaver and 
J. B. Rutheruff. 

R. C. Garrett, who formerly managed 
the Madill (Okla.) Grain & Elevator 
Co., is manager of the Pearl Milling Co. 
at Oswego, Kansas. 

Joseph G. Schmitz, formerly with the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, has 
formed a connection with the Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

The need of a large grain storage ele- 
vator for Oklahoma City was discussed 
last week at a meeting of the industrial 
department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A new elevator at Petersburg, Texas, 
built by the Harvest Queen Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Plainview, Texas, is com- 
pleted. The company has also completed 
a 50,000-bu elevator at Plainview. 

The Waukomis (Okla.) Mill & Supply 
Co. has been incorporated. Officers are: 
L.. G. Gossett, president; Ben Burford, 
vice president; John R, Camp, secretary- 
treasurer. I. L, Stephenson, formerly a 
grain man at Bison, will manage the new 
concern. 

B. M. Hagen, formerly sales manager 
for the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., has been transferred to 
Birmingham, Ala., to be division sales 
manager at the office recently opened 
there by the company. J. Schmitz, for- 
merly with the company in St. Louis, has 
been transferred to Oklahoma City to 
take the position formerly held by Mr. 
Hagen. 

oo 


SALINA 


Business improved only slightly last 
week. A few fair-sized lots were sold 
to bakers and jobbers who found unex- 
pected need to tide them over the old 
year. In most cases, bookings were con- 
fined to small lots, for prompt shipment. 
Export buyers continue too far out of 
line to permit of business. Increased 
interest in new crop prices was shown 
by the trade. Quotations, June 28, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$7.80@8.20 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.50@7.70; 
straight, $7.40@7.50. 

NOTES 

New wheat received here to date has 
graded low, on account of excessive 
moisture content. 

J. Edward Spaeth, who has been in 
the bookkeeping department at the Shell- 
abarger Mills & Elevator Co., has been 
promoted to assistant manager. 

Jess B. Smith, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., re- 
turned on June 29 from a several days’ 
trip over Oklahoma and Kansas wheat 
fields. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and J. Roy 
Miller, in charge of the grain depart- 
ment, spent last week in western Kansas 
visiting the company’s line of elevators. 
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SOFT WHEAT OUTLOOK 

LL soft wheat millers seem to feel 

that a crucial period is approaching 
as the harvesting of the new crop draws 
near, a period which may have a mo- 
mentous and decisive effect on this in- 
dustry, and may determine the profit- 
ableness or unprofitableness of the next 
12 months. It all seems to turn, in the 
minds of many millers, upon the price 
at which the new crop moves, or at which 
new wheat is available, for there is no 
assurance as to how much of a move- 
ment there will be. 

This arises from the fact that stocks 
of old wheat are practically exhausted, 
and from the further fact that the sup- 
ply that may be available at harvest is 
a most uncertain quantity, owing to the 
shortness of the crop. There is even 
doubt as to whether there will be any 
movement at all, comparable to what 
usually takes place. It is only too well 
known that many localities will not have 
a single car of wheat to ship, whatever 
is produced being retained and required 
for seed. 

The Matter of Price.—Aside from the 
movement and its size is the matter of 
the price at which it moves, which will 
be determined by a number of factors, 
all of which are beyond the miller’s con- 
trol, but among them, and the only one 
having any semblance of possible con- 
trol, is the attitude of the miller himself 
in buying. It is generally recognized 
that if millers make any wild scramble 
for this wheat, they will put up the price 
on themselves, and it may go soaring to 
premium heights fatal to the business 
and the sale of flour. 

If there was ever an emergency which 
called for the orderly buying of wheat, 
among any group of millers, it certainly 
exists here and now. They all realize it, 
but they must all act as individuals. 
Co-ordinated, co-operative or concentrat- 
ed buying is impossible. No agency or 
instrumentality exists for it. The ele- 
ments involved are too complex, compli- 
cated and scattered to bring it about 
within the short space of time permitted. 

There has never been set up in this 
country any legal ban against co-opera- 
tive and concentrated buying such as 
obtains against concentrated selling. 
Perhaps the country has not got around 
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to it yet, but therein lies what looks 
like a curious paradox and anomaly of 
governmental action, standards and point 
of view. It is all right to wreck an 
entire industry through inhibitions 
against concentrated selling, co-operation 
and co-ordination, on the theory that it 
benefits the public, but the question is 
never raised as to wherein the public is 
benefited if the entire industrial struc- 
ture is made unprofitable in the process. 
Governmental thought has not penetrat- 
ed that far, and probably will not until 
forced to do so. 

Millers may try to work together in 
response to a common recognition of a 
sane, sensible, correct and constructive 
procedure, as in the buying of wheat, 
but there are too many individual fac- 
tors in the equation which are variable 
and cannot be counted on. One breaks 
over, and then another, until pande- 
monium reigns, and it becomes a case 
of each for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost, which he usually does in 
either a debacle of buying of wheat or 
selling of flour. 

New Crop Buying.—For instance, in 
this. buying of wheat on the new crop, 
it is not a simple matter confined to any 
one locality or state but extends to the 
entire soft wheat belt and the entire 
soft wheat milling business. Wheat ab- 
hors a vacuum and seeks its own level, 
by which is meant that it moves from 
where it is plentiful to where it is scarce 
in response to demand, and that prices 
seek the same level all over the country 
and the world, other things being equal. 
This isn’t saying that all wheat actually 
reaches the same level, but that it seeks 
the same level. 

In the present instance, to hold the 
situation in line and control, there would 
be required the same unanimity of ac- 
tion on the part of all the users of soft 
red wheat. In this immediate territory 
there are many, and frequently conflict- 
ing, pulls on this wheat from different 
sections, each acting as a magnet to 
draw it to itself according to its need. 
There is the pull from Cincinnati and 
Louisville, and those gateways to the 
South and Southeast, and even from St. 
Louis, as on the present crop, when its 
supply is short, until the whole situa- 
tion becomes a maze or whirlpool of 
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ONE of the most picturesque old mills in western North Carolina 

stands in the little college town of Weaverville. 
the early days of the state by one of the Biffle family. 
Just before the Civil War it was 
owned by Bernard Weaver, and now it is owned and operated by the 
Blackstocks, a branch-of.the Weaver family, who were the first settlers 
of Weaverville and gave the land upon which the College of Weaver 
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contending influences. The pull from 
the East may probably be ignored ‘on 
the coming crop. 

And there are insidious influences from 
the outside. For example, millers have 
been besieged of late by the grain trade 
with inquiries as to their idea about the 
price of new wheat, what they might be 
willing to pay, or with offers, or with 
advice as to what price sales were being 
made at, or had been made, here or 
there. - All this is legitimate and well 
meant, and represents a desire to serve 
the millers. It is, no doubt, an effort 
on the part of the trade to find itself 
and get its bearings, but if the millers 
are not watchful it might easily result 
in the fixing of too high a price too early 
in the crop. It might create an expec- 
tancy of high prices, and so beget them. 

Don’t Kill the Goose—What soft 
wheat millers need to beware of at this 
time is letting the price of soft wheat 
get too far out of line with other wheats, 
with the result that they kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs and find them- 
selves loaded with wheat at a price at 
which they cannot sell the flour made 
from it. Substitution of other wheats 
and flours inevitably will occur, in that 
event, and it will do the soft wheat mill- 
ing business no good. This is a battle 
for the maintenance of soft wheat flour, 
and it is to be waged, and won or lost, 
by soft wheat millers. The situation calls 
for intelligence of action, watchfulness 
and self-control, and is a real test of 
the personnel of the industry. 

Fortunately, the soft wheat miller has 
already had his warning of what may 
happen. When the premiums of red 
wheat reached the recent high levels, 
flour was unsalable on that basis. Even 
the present premium of 30c entails vari- 
ous expedients in order to sell much 
flour. There is some trade that will go 
a long way to get the kind of flour it 
wants, but the siren song of lower prices 
is too great a lure for many to resist. 
This is not theory. It has been demon- 
strated of late only too effectively. Ev- 
ery miller acknowledges it. 

Crop Will Be Late.—In a short time 
this mystery which has had all millers 
guessing—the price at which the new 
crop will move—will be solved. The crop 
will be late. In this section it may be 
two or three weeks yet before the wheat 
will be cut, whereas cutting is frequently 
in progress by July 4. There has been 
no ripening weather. It has been un- 
seasonably cold, with much rain. There 
seems to be no end to the rains. There 
has been notable improvement in wheat 
fields, and the size of the crop should be 
considerably increased. In the light of 
subsequent events, it is clear that too 
much acreage was abandoned. 

This delay gives the miller still fur- 
ther opportunity for thought and coun- 
sel with himself. It may be doubted if 
there will be any grand rush of flour 
buyers, in spite of the depletion of 
stocks, and there certainly will not be 
if flour prices get out of bounds. Buy- 
ers, to be sure, have shown some solici- 
tude for their requirements and about 
prices, but it does not mean that they 
will pay any price asked. So far as is 
known at this writing, there have been 
no sales of new crop flour and scarcely 
any purchases of new crop wheat. 

New crop wheat has been offered at 
steadily declining prices and premiums, 
as low as 10c over July and 8c over 
September, but not much has_ been 
bought. Millers are not in the market. 
It has been intimated that bidding for 
new wheat might get started at Toledo 
this week, but there is no certainty about 
it. In view of the delay of harvest, 
there. is still plenty of time. So far as 
can be determined, neither millers nor 
grain dealers are eager to speculate. 
They can afford to wait. It looks as if 
millers would be the only buyers of red 
wheat, and they cannot tell what they 
can afford to pay for it until they know 
what they can get for flour. 


“>> 
TOLED 


Business with the mills has come near- 
ly to a stop. Nevertheless, they continue 
to operate, although at greatly reduced 
capacity in most cases. Some flour is 
being sold, but buyers are only taking 
enough to carry them to the new crop. 
New crop prices are not being made. 
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One of the Festive Moments of the Recent Convention of the Piedmont Millers’ Association at Richmond, Va. 


Nobody seems to have any very definite 
idea of what the new wheat will move 
at, or how long any price at which it 
starts will hold. There is some fear that 
prices may get too high, or out of line 
with other wheats and flours, only to be 
forced down later when this is discov- 
ered. But with orderly buying of wheat 
and flour, started at a reasonable level, 
it is thought that a firm foundation 
would be laid on which business could 
be predicated that would not involve 
anybody in subsequent losses, and there 
might be a chance for profits on early 
purchases. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, June 29, at $7.40@7.50 
bbl, and local springs at $7.75, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 24-30 ...... 115,800 70,320 60 
Previous week .. 123,600 71,473 58 
Me ORD eiicccce 47,100 19,835 42 
Two years ago... 87,660 23,833 45 
Three years ago. 59,400 39,490 73 

NOTES 


E. J. Winkler, of the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills, was in Cincinnati last week. 

J. E. McDonough, Bangor, represent- 
ing the Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, in Maine, visited the mill last week. 

H. W. Gunderson, district sales man- 
ager for the King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in Ohio last week, visiting 
the trade. 

V. E. Herter, of V. E. Herter & Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, dealers in grain and feeds, 
has gone to Europe with his family, and 
will visit England, Germany and France 
before returning. 


oo 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand for flour showed no improve- 
ment last week, but there is some indi- 
cation that current sales are improving. 
No new crop flour is on the market, but 
buyers are beginning to take more inter- 
est in it. Some bookings of car lots and 
less of spring wheat flour were made, 
bakers and jobbers being in the market 
for small amounts. 

Buyers of hard winter wheat flour 
seem dissatisfied with present price lev- 
els. They seem to be firmly convinced 
that prices will go lower when the new 
crop begins to move. Millers were not 
quoting new crop prices, but stated that 
it was likely that they would be nearly 
the same as the old. Millers are prepar- 


ing to quote prices on new crop soft 
winter flour. 

Export business is light. Some in- 
quiries are being received, but foreign 
prospects are following the lead of do- 
mestic buyers in holding off for low 
prices. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, June 30: soft 
winter short patent $8@8.50 bbl, straight 
$6.75@7.25, first clear $5.50@6; hard 
winter short patent $7@7.50, straight 
$6.25@6.75, first clear $5.25@5.75; spring 
first patent $7@7.50, standard patent 
$6.75@7.25, first clear $6@6.50. 


NOTES 


Josiah D. Myers, 74 years old, retired 
grain merchant of Worthington, Ind., 
died recently of heart failure. 


Samuel Stigler, recently appointed re- 
ceiver for the Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Brazil, Ind., has been authorized by the 
court to dispose of the property of the 
company. 

Remington was host last week to the 
managers and directors of farmers’ co- 
operative grain elevators in northwestern 
Indiana. The elevator at Remington is 
one of the oldest in the state, and a 
large number visited the plant. 

Mark H. Miller has been elected presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
having been elevated from vice president. 
Otto P. DeLuse was elected vice presi- 
dent and T. Oddy was re-elected treas- 
urer. Mr. Barrett, retiring president, 
was elected director for a four-year 
term. 


Mrs. Marie Schreiber, 50 years old, 
wife of Bert Schreiber, of Schreiber & 
Fertig, bakers, Indianapolis, died sud- 
denly at her home, June 17. She was 
born in Indianapolis and has been a life- 
long resident of the city. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, a daughter, her 
mother, and a brother, Frank A. Fertig. 


A statement of the financial status of 
the Farmers’ Grain Co., Pershing, Ind., 
was made public at a recent meeting of 
the stockholders. It showed that the 
company was one of the co-operative in- 
stitutions. in Indiana which is making 
money, having gross sales for the year 
of $144,215 and a net of about $10,000. 

The contract of the People’s Feed Co. 
to buy the entire output of stock feed 
processed from garbage at the city re- 
duction plant has been canceled by the 
board of sanitary commissioners. The 
action was taken after the board had 
been informed that the company had 
failed in performance of its agreement. 


George Irving Christie, director of the 
agricultural experiment station of Pur- 


due University, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ont. His work at Purdue 
since 1905 has led to the development 
of one of the best organized agricultural 
extension systems in the country. He 
was state food director during the World 
ar. 


oo 
EVANSVILLE 


Business with southern Indiana mills 
is normal. Millers are marking time 
until the coming of the new wheat. Cut- 
ting, which was begun in some sections 
late last week, was delayed by rain. 
Local mills are busy cleaning up old 
contracts, but new business is practically 
nil. Quotations, June 30, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft win- 
ter wheat best patent $9.44 bbl, first 
patent $8.90, straights $8.40; Kansas 
hard, $8.50; first clears, in jutes, $7.40; 
second clears, $7. 

NOTES 

Virgil Hagan, of the Cadick Milling 
Co., Grandview, was in Indianapolis last 
week. 


Aug. 7 has been set as the date for 
trying the question of whether or not 
intervening petitioners residing in Knox 
County should be adjudged stockholders 
of the Princeton Milling Co. of Gibson 
County. The trial will be held before 
Phelps Darby, special judge, Evansville. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Erskine and 
children have returned to Mobile, Ala., 
after having been called to Evansville 
by the serious illness of Mr. Erskine’s 
father, Wilbur Erskine, president of the 
Akin-Erskine Milling Corporation. Mr. 
Erskine is Mobile manager for the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Wilbur Erskine, who has been critically 
ill for two weeks, is reported improving. 


oo SD 


NASHVILLE 


There was little change in conditions 
in the flour trade in the Southeast last 
week. Stocks are low, and it is neces- 
sary to come into the market often. 
Practically all purchases were for prompt 
and immediate shipment. 

Running time at mills has been well 
sustained, with output last week exceed- 
ing the corresponding time last year. 
There is no disposition to push new 
crop business, as both mills and buyers 
desire to wait until the new wheat situa- 
tion settles to an established basis. No 
new wheat has been received. It is ex- 
pected that local Tennessee wheat will 
begin moving about July 10 if weather 
does not delay threshing. 


Flour prices were about unchanged 
last week. Quotations, June 30: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $10 
@10.50 bbl; standard patent, $9@9.40; 
straights, $8.75@9; first clears, $7.25@ 
7.75. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours are making moderate but season- 
able sales. Local stocks continue fairly 
liberal. Quotations, June 30: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, 25@50c less; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $8@8.50; straights, 
50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

June 24-30 ...... 147,720 73,006 49.4 

Previous week .. 132,720 66,942 590.4 

WOOF BHO ccscces 106,920 62,744 58.6 

Two years ago... 148,020 78,274 52.8 
Three years ago. 123,420 41,964 34 


7 = 


Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, and 
C. J. Travis, general manager of the 
Liberty Mills, were in Louisville last 
week to attend a meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 


oo SD 
NORFOLK 

Flour sales were very light last week, 
and generally for immediate needs in 
small quantities. The trade is waiting 
for new wheat prices, and living from 
hand to mouth. Quotations, June 29: 
northwestern spring patents $8.50@8.75 
bbl, second patents $8.10@8.30; Kansas 
patents $7.90@8.10, second patents $7.50 
@7.70; top winters $7.75@7.90, second 
patents $7.45@7.60. 

oo D> 

PURKOFF CALLED HARDIEST WHEAT 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—At the recent an- 
nual conference of county agricultural 
agents and teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, held at Purdue University, fig- 
ures given by Miner M. Justin, crop stat- 
istician of the university, showed that 
Purkoff wheat, a variety originated by 
the Purdue experiment station, was the 
hardiest variety produced in Indiana. 
An average of 68 per cent of this wheat 
sowed in the state last fall survived the 
severe winter, while only 35 per cent of 
25 other varieties survived the winter. 
The Michikoff variety showed 56 per 
cent survival, and Fulcaster, a popular 
kind, showed only 43 per cent. Michi- 
gan Amber, another widely grown va- 
riety, had but 37 per cent withstand the 
winter. 








There is no smoke without fire, as the 
boss said to his office boy when he found 
him enjoying one of his cigars. 

. * 


Sandwich Mechanics 

The New Yorker gives the credit for 
starting a new industry in New York, 
that of the sandwich factories, to Wil- 
liam Cantor, who some years ago offered 
a druggist who sold hot coffee and choco- 
late 12 sandwiches to be sold on a com- 
mission basis. The drug store proprietor 
said that he wasn’t interested, whereupon 
Mr. Cantor gave them to him free, on 
condition that they should be placed in a 
conspicuous position on the counter. By 
evening all of the sandwiches had been 
sold, and Mr. Cantor persuaded the drug 
store man to take a larger supply for 
the next day, this time on a commission 
basis. 

Mr. Cantor then solicited the business 
of the larger drug stores, and won them 
over. Before long he had trained sand- 
wich makers, and had hired salesmen. 
He then found it necessary to open a 
special factory where he could have his 
sandwiches made. Now he employs 20 
men, makes 42 kinds of sandwiches, and 
sells 25,000 a day. 

It is estimated that 250,000 sandwiches 
are consumed at drug stores in New 
York every day, and there now are eight 
factories busily engaged in turning out 
this supply. The new industry has de- 
veloped its specialists and methods. An 
electric machine cuts the bread at a rate 
of 100 slices a minute. Half of these 
go to an artisan known as the butterer, 
the other half to the second bread man. 
The butterer spreads the bread in a 
fraction of a second, and slips it to the 
meat, jelly, or cheese men. ‘These are the 
most important experts, and are known 
as assemblers. They insert their in- 
gredients and pass it on to the second 
bread man, who puts on the top. The 
sandwich then goes to the wrapper. A 
good wrapper can incase 2,000 in a night. 
Finished artists in this profession are 
paid about $35 a week. 

« * 


The Salvation of the Milling Industry 
The Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co, has 
installed a filling station in connection 
with its plant—Oklahoma Correspond- 
ence to The Northwestern Miller. 
* * 


Embarrassing Moment 

Dear Sir: I ama flour salesman. Be- 
ing exceedingly fond of motoring, I 
usually start out on the road before 
dawn, pausing in the kitchen of my home 
to eat a bowl of that well-known aid to 
success—the breakfast food Gripe Nots. 
This morning I thought that my break- 
fast was especially delicious, and you 
can imagine my embarrassment when I 
discovered that in the dark I had mis- 
taken the parrot seed package for the 
Gripe Nots box. I. Power. 


American Gastronomy 

In a recent issue of the North Ameri- 
can Review, Gilbert Seldes writes about 
the food habits of the United States in 
a manner that substantiates the belief 
that more and more people are “getting 
wise” to the quackery and extravagant 
claims of patent food sharks. He says, 
in part: 

“In America, eating, which never was 
a great pleasure, is now becoming a 
function in the cult of health. Like a 
great many other American cults, this 
has a strict morality, and its ascetics 
mortify the flesh in more senses than one. 
While the continental European eats 
what is good to eat, we eat what it is 


good for us to eat; the esthetic and the . 


moral attitudes were never more sharp- 
ly in opposition. We go further than 


that at times, and eat what is good for 
others, and refuse to eat what causes 
harm to cows and swine and chickens; 
we eat out of duty to our bodies or to 


God or to nature; we eat as often and as 
hastily as our other affairs permit; we 
eat less meals than we like, at the com- 
mand of dietitians, and live on miracu- 
lous foods shot at us from magazines 
and newspapers. We eat to grow fat, 
to grow thin, to become rich, to become 
beautiful, to achieve success in life, to 
encourage or destroy a warlike spirit, to 
become pure in heart—and our street 
cars and press and billboards are so 
cluttered with advertisements for diges- 
tive remedies that in comparison with a 
Frenchman who eats what and when and 
how he likes we seem to be a nation of 
dyspeptics.” 
* ” 
The Useful Sack 

That there are a multitude of ways in 
which empty flour sacks may be utilized 
is plain to any reader of The North- 
western Miller, which has published a 
number of articles recently describing 
some of them: But Frederick L. Collins, 
in a recent issue of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, tells of a method that, while 
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it probably would not account for the 
use of a great number, is at least novel. 
In recounting a visit to Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, he mentions that one of the 
things that she showed to him was “an 
elaborate gold casket containing a huge 
scroll, printed from the wooden type of 
the first printing press, handsomely il- 
lumined with paintings and symbols, the 
entire affair signifying that Mr. Hoover 
was entitled to the freedom of Antwerp. 
What seemed to interest Mrs. Hoover 
most was that the lining of the scroll, 
the fabric with which it was backed, was 
a rough piece of war-time sacking which 
bore the imprint of a Portland, Oregon, 


flour mill.” 
7 


An Osculatory Tragedy 

Czegedin, Hungary.—John Kiss, a wealthy 
factory owner, has died as the result of 
adopting an exclusive diet of onions.—Daily 
Newspaper. 

Too bad, but then he ought to have 
known that onions have meant sudden 
death to many a kiss. 





The Rye Market Situation 


Reported by the Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Service, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


HE relative firmness of the rye 
market at the middle of June may 
be attributed to the scarcity of sup- 
plies and the rather unfavorable pros- 
pects for the new crop in the Northern 
Hemisphere. Rye prices averaged high- 
er during May and the first half of June 
than at any time since early in 1925 when 
the short European bread grain crop of 
1924 necessitated large imports of for- 
eign rye to supplement the domestic sup- 
ply. 
Stocks of United States rye at the 
middle of June apparently were no 
smaller than a year ago. The late open- 
ing of navigation restricted the export 
movement during April and early in 
May and exports during this period were 
much smaller than last season. Com- 
mercial stocks of rye at the principal 
markets at the middle of June totaled 
about 2,500,000 bus and farm stocks were 
running low. Receipts at Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Milwaukee and Chicago from 
March 1 to June 15 totaled approximate- 
ly 5,000,000 bus. Some of these receipts 
were probably drawn from country ele- 
vator stocks for which no statistics are 
available, but these shipments have no 
doubt materially reduced farm stocks 
which were officially estimated March 1 
at about 7,900,000 bus, or around 2,000,- 
000 more than were reported on farms 
March 1, 1927. 
The United States has been the prin- 
cipal exporter of rye during the past 


three seasons. Exports this season to 
the first of June have amounted to 
around 24,000,000 bus, compared with 
exports of about 21,700,000 for all of 
last season. Assuming that domestic re- 
quirements since the first of March have 
been about the same as for that period 
last year, the amount of rye available for 
export and carry-over at the first of 
June was about 1,000,000 bus larger than 
a year ago. Exports during June last 
season totaled approximately 3,600,000 
bus, but June exports during recent 
years have amounted to as much as 
5,000,000. 

Canadian exports of rye have also 
been larger than last season, reflecting 
the larger supplies in that country. Ac- 
cording to the official estimate, stocks of 
rye in Canada April 1 totaled about 
7,600,000 bus, compared with 5,800,000 a 
year ago. Shipments of Canadian rye 
from the Head of the Lakes since the 
opening of navigation to May 31 totaled 
approximately 2,665,000 bus, or 370,000 
less than last season to that date when 
navigation opened about three weeks 
earlier. About 2,736,000 bus rye were in 
store in Canadian markets on June 1, 
compared with approximately 1,600,000 
on the same date in 1927. 

Supplies of native rye are reported to 
be unusually low in Europe. This, togeth- 
er with the backwardness of the crop in 
the important rye producing areas of 
northwestern Europe, favors a continued 
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This Week’s Cover: An Old Long 
Island Mill 


HE old shingle windmill at East Hampton, reproduced on the cover of 

this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, is of interest not alone 

because it is typical of many such mills scattered over Long Island, 
but chiefly because it lies only a short distance from the boyhood home 
of John Howard Payne, author of the immortal refrain, “Home, Sweet 
This song was introduced in Payne’s opera, “Clari,” or “The 
Many of the towns on Long Island are 300 years old. 
In fact, nowhere else on this continent, within such short distances of each 
other, are so many historic mills as one sees on Long Island. They occupy 
rather high ground, where they stand monumental-like, with broad stretching 
All were busy in Revolutionary days grinding flour 


At Cold Spring, on a beautiful estuary of Long Island Sound, is a 
It was kept very busy in the old days, for here 
was once an important center of the whaling industry. At Babylon is the 
mill built in 1680 by Judge Montfort, who operated it for 50 years. It 
now is a factory for children’s toys, and in good condition. 

Not many years ago a park commissioner of Brooklyn conceived the 
idea of giving to the people a monument in the shape of one of these old 
He evidently did not know what kind of builders the pioneers were, 
for when he sent housemovers to take the “toy” apart to be hauled to the 


The old windmill at Bridgehampton is one of the most beautiful on 
Visitors to Roosevelt’s grave will see 


All’ the old mills were entirely of timber and plank, or hand hewed 
The timbers were dovetailed, pinned together and weighted. 
The millstones and bolting cloth were brought from France. 
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THE COMBINE HERE TO STAY 
“'T‘HE combined harvester-thresher 


is a success. It is here to stay. 
In the greater part of the Southwest, 
no other method of harvesting is com. 
parable to it; it reduces labor, cuts 
down harvesting and threshing costs, 
and saves from one to two bushels 
more grain per acre. It does all of 
this and more,” says H. M. Bainer, 
director of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association. “It puts 
the grain on the early market; avoids 
long delays in threshing and handling, 
and leaves the straw scattered over 
the field. 

“Besides the advantages mentioned, 
the combine makes it possible to pre- 
pare the field early for the next crop 
of wheat, thus killing the weeds, sav- 
ing the moisture and insuring a better 
yield on the following crop. Many 
combine owners, knowing the value 
of early preparation for wheat, use 
their tractors on the combines dur- 
ing the days and on their disks, lis- 
ters or plows during the nights, thus 
finishing the seed bed for the fol- 
lowing crop at the earliest possible 
minute. 

“The combine has serious draw- 
backs, all of which can be overcome 
through proper use. Good authority 
states that more heat damaged and 
moldy grain comes through its use 
than any other method of harvesting. 
This is largely due to the fact that 
the combine is started before the 
grain is mature enough, or when it 
is damp from dew or rain. Then, 
too, during the first few days of cut- 
ting, there. are green patches in and 
around the edges of the field, and if 
this is permitted to go in with the 
dry or mature grain, it is likely to 
add enough moisture to cause all of 
it to heat. Cutting green weeds in 
grain will meet with the same ob- 
jection as cutting green or wet grain. 
Fortunately, these troubles can be 
largely overcome by waiting until the 
grain is thoroughly ripe, cutting the 
green, wet or weedy grain with a 
binder, and by storing the damp grain 
by itself in a ventilated granary or 
in thin layers so it can be shoveled 
over.” 





active demand for North American rye. 
World stocks will probably be reduced to 
a minimum before new crop grain is 
available. New crop developments, there- 
fore, will be of unusual importance in 
the market situation during the next few 
months. 

The rye crop in the United States has 
made poor progress this season and the 
condition June 1 was the lowest on rec- 
ord for that date and indicated a crop 
about 22,000,000 bus smaller than last 
year’s production. The condition on 
June 1 was 67.9 per cent of normal, 
which would indicate an average yield 
per acre of 10.8 bus. If confirmed by 
the harvest, this yield will be the third 
lowest on record—that of 1885 being 
10.2 bus and 1887 10.1. 

The Canadian rye crop appears to be 
in much better condition than United 
States rye. According to the official 
June 1 estimate the condition of fall rye 
is 92 per cent of the 10-year average 
yield, spring rye 97 per cent and all rye 
93 per cent. Last season the June 1 
coydition of the Canadian rye crop was 
reported at 100 per cent of the average 
yield of the previous 10 years. 

The condition of the rye crop in 
Europe has not been favorable and heavy 
abandonment from winter killing has oc- 
curred in some of the most important 
producing countries. The damage from 
winter killing in rye is more significant 
than in wheat since rye is mainly a win- 
ter sown crop where losses in acreage are 
not so readily made up by increases in 
spring seeding. Recent reports have in- 
dicated material improvement in crop 
conditions and should favorable weather 
prevail from now through the harvesting 
season and the crop be secured in good 
condition the effective supply of good 
milling rye from the current crop may be 
larger than last season. 
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HILE hard-tack, or ship’s bread, may 
well have been the principal article of 
diet on the old-time whalers, the great 
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The Pantry 


ocean liners of the present day boast of 
much greater variety fur their passengers and crews. 
Those who marvel at the array of comestibles served 
on transoceanic or intercoastal voyages have but to 
glance at the above engravings for the solution of 
the secret. 

As indicated in the caption, these scenes and per- 
sons are from the S.S. California, of the Panama 
Pacific Line, the largest American built steamship and 
the world’s largest electrically driven commercial ves- 
sel. This liner was launched at Newport News last 
fall, and made her maiden voyage from New York to 
the Pacific Coast in January. 

The ship’s bakery, which is remarkably well 
equipped and efficiently managed, has two main ovens 
with a capacity of 180 1-lb loaves each. The shop 
includes a 2-bbl dough mixer, racks, benches and all 
the equipment of a standard bakery. Electricity is 
used throughout. 

The pantry arrangement for serving food is like- 
wise elaborate. There are four separate pantries, the 
largest being that connected with the first-class dining 
saloon. Another is for the tourist cabin saloon, a 
third for the officers and engineers, and a fourth for 
the crew. Each of these is equipped with tables for 
keeping food hot or cold, the hot pantries being ar- 
ranged on the starboard side and the cold on the port 
side. 

The California’s kitchen has 10 heavy ranges in the 
main galley, at which cooking can be done for 1,200 
Persons without difficulty. Electric accessories include 
4 great salamander for baking meats, a potato peeler 
that holds a bushel, large chopper and mincers, and 
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toasters that will brown 16 slices all at one time. 

Some further facts that go to illustrate the size 
and modernity of the California’s equipment are: 
No less than 36,000 pieces of crockery are in her dish 
lockers; she has 15,000 pieces of glassware and 36,000 
pieces of silver and cutlery. The linen rooms hold 
235,000 pieces, for use in dining saloons and state- 
rooms. 

Cooking equipment includes an outfit of 120 copper 
pots, ranging in size from a 40-gallon stock pot to a 
one-quart sauce pan. These utensils cost $5,000. The 
price of one single stew pan, 12 inches high, was 
$162.50. Miscellaneous articles for use in the kitchen 
are: 150 knives and choppers, the heaviest being a 
cleaver which weighs 14 lbs; 3,886 molds for jellies 
and puddings, including 1,500 individual pudding 
molds, besides 15,000 paper molds per voyage, for 
charlotte russe and souffles. 

John Castino, the California’s chef, who is pictured 
above, has followed the sea for 25 years. He was in 
the St. Louis of the American Kube for a number 
of years, and has served in all the Panama Pacific 
Line ships. Being a native of Italy and a citizen of 
the United States, he has a cosmopolitan knowledge of 
cookery. 

As for the ship herself: In type the California is 
unique among the vessels engaged in intercoastal serv- 
ice, since she is the first steamship of transatlantic 
type to be built especially for service through the 
Panama Canal. Her length is 601 feet, breadth 80 
feet, depth of hull 52 feet, and total depth from upper 
deck to keel 100 feet. She has capacity for 8,000 tons 
freight and 750 passengers. Her maximum speed is 
21% statute miles per hour. 

In her mechanical department this great vessel 
offers novelty, for she has no engines in the ordinary 
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sense. Electric energy to drive her through the water 
is created by small twin turbines that drive two gen- 
erators at the rate of 2,880 revolutions per minute. 
The energy thus created, rated at 17,000 h-p, is trans- 
mitted by cables to two great motors, each directly 
attached to a shaft, on the outer end of which is a 
propeller 18 feet in diameter and weighing 39,000 lbs. 

The California offers great spaces for deck sports 
and promenading, ample room for rows of deck chairs, 
and a verandah cafe. Two swimming pools, out of 
doors and of the built-in type, are included, the one 
for the first cabin being 29 feet long and holding 
90 tons water. 

In freight carrying equipment the California has 
several distinctive features. There are 60,000 cubic 
feet of space for cold air cargoes—largely California 
fruits—and 40,000 of refrigerated space. 

The California, with her cargo, stores, fuel, water 
and passengers on board, weighs slightly more than 
30,000 tons. She has eight decks, the area of which, 
with the floor of the lower hold, is 7.2 acres. The 
interior measurement of the ship’s hull and enclosed 
superstructure is 2,717,000 cubic feet, equal to the 
living space in 270 average dwellings of eight rooms 
each. 

To facilitate the handling of package freight, stores, 
and passengers’ automobiles, without hoisting, and for 
passenger gangways, the ship has in the sides of her 
hull a total of 26 ports. The largest are eight feet 
wide by seven feet four inches high. 

Every stateroom of the California is an outside 
room; hence all of her 750 passengers may have the 
benefit of outside light and air. These passengers, to- 
gether with the ship’s crew of 370, keep the bakers 
and cooks as busy as those in commercial bakeries 
and restaurants. 
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cA Notable Gathering of -Winnesota ‘Bakers 


By Robert T. Beatty and ,John P. Broderick 


ORE than 250 bakers and allied tradesmen 
gathered at the Nicollet Hotel and Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute last week to 
participate in the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 

sota. Without doubt, the three-day session of the or- 
ganization was the best attended meeting held in Min- 
nesota since its organization and one of the most 
profitable gatherings of bakers ever staged anywhere. 

No small amount of credit should go to J. A. 
Janovec, secretary of the association, who worked for 
several months prior to the meeting in an attempt to 
draw out a large attendance. The registration list 
showed that attendance was 50 per cent better than 
in any previous year. In cases where Mr. Janovec had 
difficulty in interesting the baker in the coming con- 
vention, he went directly to the baker’s wife and got 
results. 

Next year about this time the association will hold 
its eleventh annual meeting in St. Paul. The members 
are fired with enthusiasm such as has never before 
been so marked, and they are determined to add ma- 
terially to the association’s roll call before the 1929 
meeting. 

Meanwhile, sometime this fall, there will be a one- 
day gathering of bakers at Duluth, Minn. Several 
members of the trade from Minneapolis and St. Paul 
have already signified their intention to attend and it 
is thought that a number of bakers from the iron range 
in northern Minnesota and from parts of northern 
Wisconsin will participate in the Duluth get-together. 


The New Officers 


Joseph Hofer, Minneapolis, who has sérved as vice 
president of the association, will direct the association 
in the capacity of president for the ensuing year. He 
succeeds William Glaser, St. Paul, who has been head 
of the organization for the past two'‘years. T. J. 
Mahlke, Winona, was elected first vice president to 
succeed Mr. Hofer. Other officers: second vice presi- 
dent, Frank Bueller, St. Paul; treasurer, A. Tweelings, 
Minneapolis; financial secretary, E. H. Braunig, Jr., 
St. Paul; recording secretary, J. A. Janovec, Minne- 
apolis. Directors are: Mr. Glaser, St. Paul, William 
Kiwus, St. Paul, Harry Dolch, Worthington, William 
B. Thomson, Minneapolis, Charles Grady, Minneapolis, 
Edward Richter, Duluth, and S. B. Anderson, Fari- 
bault. 

The Opening Day 


Registration occupied the morning session of June 
26, the opening day. J. A. Janovec, recording secre- 
tary, and A. Tweelings, treasurer, made their reports 
at the afternoon session. Reports were read by local 
organizations in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America, Retail and Wholesale, spoke on “Who 
Pays for the Rope?” He said that the price cutter, 
if given sufficient rope, would hang himself but that 
the price cutter’s competitor, the price cutter’s cred- 
itors and the price cutter himself paid for the rope. 
He urged prompt payment of all outstanding bills. 

L. R. Drinkall, of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, spoke on “Care of Electrical Equipment.” 

On the evening of the opening day an informal get- 
together was held at the Nicollet Hotel, with bakers, 
allied tradesmen and their wives participating. 

More than 100 bakers and allied tradesmen partici- 
pated in “Dunwoody Day,” the second day of the con- 
vention. Demonstrations were conducted in the morn- 
ing and afternoon at Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 

An allied trades exhibit was a feature of this pro- 
gram, several firms being represented. These included 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, the De Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Min- 
neapolis, and the Lancaster Flavoring Co., Los Angeles. 

The baking demonstrations were held in the sweet 
goods department. Joseph Hofer, first vice president 
of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota, worked on 
fancy torten and pastries at one bench. Paul C. T. 
Ewert, formerly instructor in sweet goods at. Dun- 
woody, whose articles on Quality Cakes are features 
of The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, dem- 
onstrated the making of box, package and sponge cake, 
icings and marshmallow at another. The manufacture 
of Danish pastries was demonstrated at a third bench 
by William Miller, of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Those present showed keen interest in the elaborate 
educational exhibit which was given in adjoining rooms. 
This included samples of dry gluten of spring wheat 


patent flour, wet gluten of the same variety, dry and . 


wet gluten of winter wheat flour, ash and wheat starch 
from the two flours, malt extract, wheat, patent flour, 
clear flour, shorts, bran, different kinds of shortening, 
sugar, flour weevils, etc. 


Samples of moldy bread were also shown as was 
a loaf that was affected with rope. Loaves of white 
bread made from young and from old dough were 
displayed. A display of several loaves with holes in 
them indicated the reasons for the defect,—hot dough, 
overmixing, improper adjustment of the molding ma- 
chine, surplus of dusting flour or too much grease in 
the dough troughs and dividing machine. 

There was a display of 50 per cent whole wheat 
bread, 100 per cent whole wheat bread, whole wheat 
raisin bread, 10 per cent rye bread, 30 per cent rye 
bread and 60 per cent rye bread. Bread mixes—dough 
ingredients dissolved in the mixer and the same 
ingredients run through a homogenizer—were displayed. 

White and dark fruit cakes, entries of Dunwoody 
students in a contest recently conducted, were also 
shown. 

There was an exhibit of electric motors, showing 
sections of the motors and damaged parts due to 
overloading. 

Another display was of instruction boards for dec- 
orating cake designs. A large wedding cake, pre- 
pared by a student at Dunwoody, was shown. 

A microscopic exhibit afforded bakers much interest. 
Under the glass they observed yeast, bakery mold, 
flour weevil, flour starch and granulated sugar. 

Luncheon was served in the Dunwoody cafeteria 
at noon. 

A. F, Gerhard, head of the baking department of 
Dunwoody, was in general charge of the program on 
“Dunwoody Day.” 


Rapinwax Co. Entertains Bakers 


One of the pleasing features of the convention and 
one that will long be remembered by those who partici- 
pated was the stag party tendered the bakers by the 
officers of the Rapinwax Paper Co., at their plant in 
St. Paul. 

On arriving at the Rapinwax factory, the visitors 
were informed that for the first hour the building 
would be transformed into a miniature Monte Carlo. 
Each was presented with a draft for 2,000 “bucks,” 
which, when indorsed, was cashed at the Rapinwax 
bank. There were horse races, dice games, roulette 
wheels, etc. The betting was fast and furious. At the 
expiration of the specified time, the three men who 
held the most money were given prizes. The first prize 
was a Gladstone bag, and the second and third, auto 
robes. 

Afterwards, a splendid vaudeville program, with 
20 or more acts, was given. The free lunch counter 
and the refreshment stands were, of course, well pat- 
ronized throughout the evening. 

The Nicollet Hotel was again the scene of the 
bakers’ gathering on the final day of the convention. 

George S. Titus, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was the first speaker on the program. 
His subject was, “What Quality Means to the House- 
wife.” Mr. Titus urged bakers to maintain good 
quality in their products and to keep their shops sani- 
tary. Housewives, he declared, wanted goods that they 
knew were made under sanitary conditions. 

Mr. Titus was followed by Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the 
College of Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. Dr. Bailey spoke 
on “Flour,” explaining the differences in flour from 
year to year due to weather conditions during the 
growing season, etc. He gave bakers some tips on 
selecting their flour and advised them as to simple 
methods of testing flour. 

A. F. Gerhard, head of the baking department of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, gave an 
instructive address on the subject of “Shop Losses.” 
He urged bakers to watch carefully to guard against 
excess losses in processes of manufacture. 

George Chussler, Jr., secretary of the Illinois asso- 
ciation, discussed “Intelligent Association Efforts,” 
urging that bakers be organized by districts, thus 
gradually building up the state association. 

A. Ruder, of The Fleischmann Co., New York, 
spoke on “Merchandising Problems.” He told of a 
personal survey he had conducted among 200 house- 
wives in Minnesota and displayed a chart showing 
reasons for their purchase or nonpurchase of bakery 
products. 

There was some discussion from the floor, after 
which the bakers adjourned for lunch. 


Stale Bread Returns 


One of the speakers at the afternoon session on the 
closing day was Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago.» Mr. Warrick urged the retail bakers to 
have as much enthusiasm in selling bread as had the 
chain store merchants. He urged discontinuance of 


_ the return of stale bread and declared that losses due 


to this factor amounted to $12,000,000 in the United 
States in one year. 





Mr. Gerhard answered several questions that had 
been handed in. Mr. Thomson suggested that the 
slogan, “Say It With Cake,” be used by bakers in 
Minnesota and eventually throughout the country, 
pointing out that cake was a suitable gift as well as 
were candy and flowers. 

Greetings were sent in a telegram from Charles 
F. Pfeffer, president of the Associated Bakers of 
America, Retail and Wholesale. Joseph T. Fischer, 
Milwaukee, president of the Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers, was introduced and spoke briefly. He 
commented upon the value of sectional meetings of 
bakers such as the one proposed for Duluth and said 
that a recent meeting held at Rockford, IIl., had been 
most successful. 

Bakers who were not members of the association 
were urged to join it at once, it being pointed out that 
the cost of membership was only nominal but the 
benefits to be derived were numerous and real. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, the allied trades and the Rapinwax 
Paper Co., St. Paul, particularly, for assisting the 
bakers in making the convention a success. 

It was declared that the Wisconsin bread law was 
the type most suitable for bakers of Minnesota. Mr. 
Hartley suggested that in framing a proposed law the 
bakers co-operate with Dr. C. H. Bailey at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, College of Agriculture, Forestry 
and Home Economics, St. Paul. 

E. E. Beede, Pipestone, was of the view that it 
would be a suitable plan to have separate committees 
of wholesalers, retailers, grocers, etc., draw up pro- 
posed bread laws. These committees could then have 
a joint meeting and build a good law that would have 
the backing of the various groups for presentation to 
the next legislature. 

On the afternoon of the closing day, the ladies 
were taken on a sightseeing trip through the courtesy 
of The Fleischmann Co. Later they had a theater 
party. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet and dance, held in the ballroom 
of the Nicollet Hotel on the evening of June 28, was 
well attended. An orchestra played during the dinner 
and afterwards several persons spoke, with Mr. Thom- 
son acting as toastmaster. Mr. Hofer, the new presi- 
dent, was introduced and spoke briefly, asking the bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen for support during the com- 
ing year in the drive for new members. Mr. Glaser 
was praised for his work during the past two years. 
The outgoing president declared, however, that it had 
been because of the faithful assistance lent him by the 
members that progress had been made. 

Arthur E, Nelson, former mayor of St. Paul and a 
candidate for the United States Senate, was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. He complimented the 
association on developing its service feature for the in- 
dustry. He traced the advances which had been made 
in baking in the past few years and then spoke at 
length on factors which affected industrial conditions 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America, Retail and Wholesale, followed Mr. 
Nelson on the program. Mr. Fischer, president of the 
Wisconsin bakers, also spoke briefly, as did Mrs. 
Thomson, president of the ladies’ auxiliary. 

The program ended with a dance. 


oo 


Bakers Registered 
George J. Abel, F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul. 
Christ Alfstad, Minneapolis. 
Cc. F. Allen, Minneapolis. 
Carl L. Alm, Minneapolis. 
S. P. Andersen, Andersen Bakery, Faribault. 
C. M. Anderson, Anderson Bakery, St. Paul. 
C. A. and T. B. Anderson, Real Bakery, St. Paul. 
A. C. Austin, Sally Ann, Arlington. 
Thomas Basta, Basta Bakery, St. Paul. 
E. E. Beede, Beede’s Bakery, Pipestone. 
Chester Benson, Pipestone. 
William Blackey, East Side Bakery, Minneapolis. 
B. J. Bork, Minneapolis. 
J. W. Brown, Brownie Bakery, Minneapolis. 
Frank Bueller, Bueller’s Bakery, St. Paul. 
Cc. G. Call, Purity Bakeries Corporation, St. Paul. 
J. W. Campbell, Campbell Baking Co., St. Cloud. 
H. J. Casey, Minneapolis. 
George Chonis, Nicollet Pastry, Minneapolis. 
A. C. Christensen, Minneapolis. 


’ Carl A, Christianson, Luck (Wis.) Bakery. 


A. Conte, Conte’s Bakery, Keewatin. 

T. N. Cook, Federal Baking Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

L. E. Cristman, Minneapolis. 

H. Dastman, Minnehaha Bakery, Minneapolis. 

H. E. Dolch, Worthington (Minn.) Bakery. 

Joseph Dusek, Lewis Home Bakery, Minneapolis. 

S. A. and V. Egekvist, Egekvist Bros. Home Bakeries, 
Minneapolis. 

Samuel Eisenberg, Minneapolis. 

c. V. Eklund, Eklund’s Bakery, Cambridge. 

Otto K. Emrich, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis. 

Alvin Engel, Milbank, S. D. 

J. Engstrom, Minneapolis. 

C. Erickson, Minneapolis. 

E. Erickson, Federal Bakeries, Winona. 
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H, Estebfook, Minneapolis. 

George Farnum, Quality Bakery, Eau Claire, Wis. 

M. P. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Ww. Fish, Federal Bakery, Winona. 

gmil Franke, Franke’s Bakery, Montgomery. 

I. R. Fraser, Sunny Klime Food Products Co., Minneapolis. 

A. E. Freitag, Preston (Minn.) Bakery. 

¢, Gernbacher, Minneapolis. 

William Glaser, Glaser’s Bakery, St. Paul. 

H, C. Granum,,.Spring Valley (Minn.) Bakery. 

Charles Gratz; Gratz Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Frederick Gundlach, Holz & Co., St. Paul. 

A, P. Hagen, Hagen Bakery, Minneapolis. 

BH. C. Hankenson, Home Kraft Bakery, Howard Lake. 

J. V. Harkness, Harkness Bakery, Minneapolis. 

August Hedlof, Fifth Street Home Bakery, Superior, Wis. 

John Henrickson, Eveleth. 

Joseph Hofer, Vienna Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Charles Holz, Holz & Co., St. Paul. 

George P. Janicke, Janicke Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Jens Jenson, Kurth’s Bakery, Hutchinson. 

EB. C. Jerabek, St. Paul. 

WwW. J. Joyce, W. J. Joyce Bakery, Minneapolis. 

George F. Junke, Minneapolis. 

0. P. Jurgens, Home Bakery, West Concord. 

Frank and Joseph Kamrowski, Sunlight Bakery, St. Cloud. 

H. J. Kane, Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul. 

William Kiwus, Arcade Home Bakery, St. Paul. 

BE. W. Koeder, City Bakery, Comfrey. 

F. J. Koeder, Home Bakery, Winnebago. 

W. H. Koeder, Sanitary Bakery, St. James. 

Charles Koelblinger, Golden Crust Bake Shop, Minneapolis. 

William Kraft, Brownie Bakery, Minneapolis. 

c, G. Krause, Krause Bakery, Minneapolis. 

George Kronlein, Model Bakery, Fairmount. 

Henry Kurth, Crystal Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Jake Lampert, Grand Forks, N. D. 

M. L. Lang, Stillwater (Minn.) Caterer. 

H. Langlie, Quality Bake Shop, Lanesboro. 

Otto B. Larson, Larson’s Home Bakery, Minneapolis. 

H. Leachman, Graham Co. Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. H. Lehman, Powers Mercantile Co. Bakery, Minne- 
apolis. 

proderick Lewis, Lewis Home Bakery, Minneapolis. 

J. Cc. Lewis, Minneapolis. 

W. E. Lewis, Minneapolis. 

Frederick Liedtke, N. Jipoy Bakery, Minneapolis. 

L. R. Lietzke, Lietzke Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Otto Lindahl, Minneapolis. 

Cc. Lindblom, Isanti (Minn.) Bakery. 

J. A. Linne, Chaska (Minn.) Bakery. 

Cc. E. Lonegren, Minneapolis. 

Lars Lynn, Home Bakery, Rochester, 

T. J. Mahike, Winona Baking Co., Winona. 

Charles Maier, Bake Rite Bakery, Minneapolis. 

A. J. Marotte, Marotte’s Bakery, Crookston. 

A. G. Marquardt, Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis. 

Cc. W. Matson, Matson’s Bakery, Minneapolis. 

James McGrath, Park Catering Co., St. Paul. 

G. W. McLaughlin, Quality Bakery, Eau Claire, Wis. 

L. F. W. Meese, Minneapolis. 

Robert Merz, Model Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Emil Meyers, Model Bakery, Brislin. 

George Mitchell, Minneapolis. 

R. J. Mitchell, Minneapolis. 

P. O. Myos, New Home Bakery, Renville. 

J. R. and Roy Montgomery, Sunrise Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Paul Mueller, Home Bakery, St. Charles. 

N. Nielsen, Minneapolis. 

J. Leo Nolan, Minnesota Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Bob O’Donnell, O’Donnell’s Bakery, Duluth. 

Sigurd Ostegaard, Minneapolis. 

Ernest A. Paetow, Home Bakery, Arcadia, Wis. 

H. E. Palm, Palm’s Home Bakery, Minneapolis. 

S. Papermaster, Barker Baking Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Mark Penick, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 

B. Peterson, Brownie Bakery, Minneapolis. 

J. C. Pilgaard, Minneapolis. 

c. W. Quandt, Quandt Food Shop, Red Wing. 

Rice H. Richter, Richter’s Bakery, Duluth. 

W. A. Richter, Richter & Son, Lake View. 

Max Roger, Palace Bakery, Minneapolis. 

H. C. Runchey, Runchey Bros., Madison, S. D. 

C. H. Ruplin, Ruplin Bakery Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Gilbert Schanhaar, Conte’s Bakery, Keewatin. 

T. H. Schluter, Brown’s Valley (Minn.) Bakeshop. 

0. Simons, Minneapolis. 

J. Skottegaard, Minneapolis. 

Anton Swensen, Minneapolis. 

J. G. Stebbins, F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul. 

Otto Stieler, City Bakery, Springfield. 

A. G. Swanson, McDermit & Slater Co., Aberdeen, S, D. 

C. A. Swanson, Glenwood (Minn.) Bakery. 

J. L. Swenson, Swenson’s Home Bakery, Minneapolis. 

L. A. Thauwald, White Bear (Minn.) Bakery. 

William B. Thomson, Thomson’s Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Thorfin & Kronen, Crescent Bakery, Minneapolis. - 

B. W. Twedt, Minneapolis. 

A. V. Tweelings, N. W. Delicacy, Minneapolis. 

M. C. Veith, Gaylord (Minn.) Bakery. 

E. H. Vinton, Colonial Bakery, St. Paul. 

Carl Wagner, Home Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Martin Wangensteen, Wangensteen’s Bake Shop, St. Paul. 

William Waseen, Waseen Bros., Superior, Wis. 

Erich Wassermann, Bake Rite Bakery, Minneapolis. 

H. Wendland, Beede’s Bakery, Pipestone. 

E. G. Wick, Minneapolis. 

Cc. E. Wickland, Star Bakery, Superior, Wis. 

E. M. Wieberg, Wieberg’s Sanitary Bakery, Red Lake Falls. 

Iner Wormeng, Luck (Wis.) Bakery. 

George Zeise, Owatonna (Minn.) Bakery. 

A. F. Gerhard, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. 

Peter Redler, Chicago. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Harry F. Less, R. E. 
McIntyre, E. C. Ryan, Paul Schubert. 

Armour & Co., Chicago, Ray Swift. 

K. Aslesen, Minneapolis, H. R. Parks. 

Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, G. N. Lemke. 

Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich., R. C. Edelmann. 

Bakers’ Supply & Equipment Co., St. Paul, W. C. Levly. 

Bakers Weekly, New York, George Chussler, Jr., J. M. 
Hartley. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., W. T. Birdlebough. 

Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago, C. E. Nutting, J. J. Petersen. 

Val Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, George Reese. 

Brechet & Richter, Minneapolis, A. Brault, Emil Friend, 
E. J. Orsinger, H. Richter, Paul Schauffert, G. F. 
Turner. 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., William E. Fay. 

Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, J. A. Janovec. 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, C. W. Ingalls. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York, E. M. Larsen and 
W. T. Wilson. 

J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, E. S. Begler. 

De Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis; P. O. 
Franzen and J. A. Innes. 

Doughnut Equipment Corporation, Chicago, P. C. Kirbach, 
A. A. Balbirlie, W. E. Zontlein. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., D. N. Beecher, 
George W. Haynes, H. G. O'Malley. 

Martin Falk Paper Co., Minneapolis. 

. L. Fallensteen, Minneapolis. 
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The Fleischmann Co., New York, Jack Feist, A. J. Hellweg, 
E. F. Herrling, H. Hilenbrandt, Frank Prout, A. W. 
Ruder, V. A. Smoots. 

Gold Medal Flour Co., Minneapolis, Palmer Anderson. 

Gould Cream Co., Minneapolis, H. E. Stinchfield. 

Otis F. Hilbert Co., Minneapolis, B. O. Braaten. 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, H. J. Hagen, B. A. Rider. 

Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, J. W. Hicklin. 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis, H. E. Albertson. 

John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, A. W. Kempe. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, Earle Dutton. 

Kelly Oven Grates, Chicago, Edward Kuttnauer. 

King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, F. R. Warner. 

Lancaster Products Co., Los Angeles, R. A. Juetten. 

McClellan Paper Co., Minneapolis, E. A. Spika. 

Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, Frank Maas, Gene Maas, J. B. 
Millard. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York, C. S. Jacobsen. 

Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis, Albert G. Cary, W. 
B. Raymond. 

Minneapolis Paper Supply Co., Minneapolis. 

Northwestern Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis, M. R. Lauritzen, E. Molner, W. H. Wood. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, Minneap- 
olis, Robert T. Beatty and John P. Broderick. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, F. D. Kelly, Ray 
Kennedy, L. A. Mackenroth, E. T. Odegard, F. G. 
Saunders, L. J. Thomas. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, L. C. Bolvig, William 
J. Miller. 

Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, J. J. Ahern, Bert Bates. 

Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., H. H. Deal, 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, E. A. Ahl- 
strom, A. W. Beedle, W. W. Bienhoff, F. A. Henning, 
L. O. Pedersen, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, A. B. Loth, 

St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, T. F. Shields. 

Schmitz Supply Co., St. Paul, Forrest Nutting. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, M. Cavenagh. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, Ralph B. Morris. 

Tew-Harper Co., Minneapolis, A. H. Martin. 

Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., W. T. Fletcher. 

Twin City Supply Co., St. Paul, Loren Hargrove, D. H. 
Mintz, C. J. Vokoun. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., G. P. Griffin. 

Van Camp Products Co., Minneapolis, C. M. Claghorn. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, J. E. Baldwin. 
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Nine Mills Make a Miller 
By Roy George 


from the past, would that help? If you could man- 

ufacture power for your mill at a constant figure 
below that of your competitor’s power, would that be 
enough in such a world as this? But suppose you had 
a contract with the United States government to fur- 
nish electric power direct to your motors, all you 
could possibly use, now, and in 99 years, and forever, 
at something less than one cent per kilowatt hour! 
What then? Even if you had nine mills? 

That is the situation of the Tempe (Ariz.) Milling 
Co., a monument to the sagacity of the founder of 
the property, Charles Trumbull Hayden. 

When “Don Carlos,” as the settlers affectionately 
called Mr. Hayden, came to the Tempe Valley in 1870, 
Arizona was as full of unsolved problems as perhaps 
any frontier in the world. At this point on the Salt 
River was a ford by which the trail led to Phoenix. 
The surrounding country was a vast fertile plain, 
awaiting water to make it as productive as any part 
of the Southwest. All these things were apparent to 
this hardy pioneer at a glance, and nis was the or- 
ganizing type of mind to start things going. Within 
a year he was operating a ferry across the river at 
Tempe, and had organized an irrigation company that 
was rapidly putting in the necessary dam and ditch 
to furnish water to the farms. 

The plan of the irrigation company was this: Every 
acre of land, together with a certain amount of labor, 
came in for a full share of stock; in other words, a 
landholder, when he had performed a certain amount 
of labor on the ditches and other construction work, 
received a full water right for certain of his lands, 
and when the ditch work was completed the land was 
all entitled to water: further, the originator of the 
plan, Mr. Hayden, was given, as his share in the 
water, a constant flow through the sluiceway of his 
construction to the mill site of his selection, sufficient 
for power for that mill forever. 

To the student of law, the water laws of Arizona 
are known to be similar to those of the Medes and 
Persians. Priority, economic use, benefits to a com- 
munity—these are the three things that make a man’s 
water rights absolutely inviolable. In all three of 
them the rights of Charles Trumbull Hayden were 
founded on bedrock. 

All this came out in after years, when the govern- 
ment, in the administration of affairs concerned with 
the building of the Roosevelt Dam, attempted to re- 
apportion the water rights in the Salt River. The 
highest courts in the land determined for all time the 
prior rights of the early ditch company, organized by 
the Tempe miller. 

And he was a miller. 

Bringing in his machinery from the dismantled mill 
known as Jack Swilling’s, 10 miles to the west, he set 
it up in the adobe building that was the seat of the 
flour industry in these parts for the next half cen- 
tury; and throughout all the state of Arizona,—or 
territory as it then was,—from trading post to Indian 
camp, and throughout the government forts, to cattle- 
men and miners and ranches in the hills, by wagon 
train and by burro, the products of the Hayden Mills 
were packed, year in and year out, until it may truth- 
fully be said that the center of Arizona’s early life 
was in this old mill. 


I: you could pay your power bill out of a legacy 
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Charles Trumbull Hayden grubstaked Arizona for 
one whole generation. 

A practical minded man of business, Carl Hayden 
came home from college to take up the reins of his 
father’s business. He understood the milling business, 
but from his earliest boyhood his mother had marked 
him for the United States Senate. He leased the mill 
and went into public life. 

In 1915 the old mill burned. Until that time, 
water power had been used throughout the process, as 
in the early days. For two years the power ran to 
waste, and then Carl Hayden returned to the scene. 
A new company was organized, and a practical miller, 
W. J. Studer, now the president of the concern, started 
an investigation of the old power rights. 

_The first report indicated that they had lapsed by 
reason of the two-year period during which the water 
had not been used, but again the water law was in- 
voked and proved adequate to protect the early rights 
of the pioneer who had pre-empted to a beneficial use 
this God-given blessing of mankind. 

The government and the Water Users’ Association, 
under the charter of the Roosevelt Dam, were virtu- 
ally partners, and they jointly on the one side entered 
into a contract with the Hayden Milling Co. on the 
other side to trade in perpetuity an unlimited amount 
of electric power at the cost of production, in return 
tor that flow of water which had heretofore been 
accorded by the courts to the heirs of C. T. Hayden. 


THE OLD PROBLEMS 


Just what that means to a milling company can 
only be appreciated in full by a miller who has gradu- 
ated from the old school of upper and nether mill- 
stones, with all their possibilities of villainy com- 
pounded; one who has battled with ice in the millrace 
and the various kinds of grief incident to the keeping 
up of one of the old wheels that are so picturesque in 
oil paintings and were so diabolical in real life; only 
from a miller, in fact, who understands the old prob- 
lems of power can a full realization of this solution 
be expected. 

And such a man is W. J. Studer, president of the 
Tempe concern. 


THE NEW PROBLEM 


To Mr. Studer, also, must be given the credit for 
making a thorough study of the new problems, chief 
of which is to produce an outstanding product of ex- 
cellence higher than that of any of the half-hundred 
concerns in the country that are turning out the highly 
specialized goods of an age of specialization. 

And the solution of it, in this instance, consists in 
accepting the best the other mills have to offer, and 
giving it the additional elements demanded by local 
conditions. 

Most of the residents of Arizona today have come 
only recently from other states. The first problem is 
to give them what they have been accustomed to. A 
certain amount of hard wheat, Kansas wheat for the 
most part, therefore, must be introduced. The hot 
weather of Arizona breeds its own disasters, and it is 
in meeting these local problems that the present man- 
agement has been particularly successful. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Southwest Flour & Feed Co., with distribution 
warehouses at Phoenix and Glendale, Ariz., is closely 
connected with the Tempe Milling Co., and accounts 
for a great deal of the business. D. H. Bonsall, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the parent company, is active man- 
ager of the Glendale adjunct, while Richard Irving is 
manager of the Phoenix plant. Phoenix is the logical 
point of distribution for a vast territory in the South- 
west, and since the main line road’ from coast to coast 
has been opened through that city much of the busi- 
ness formerly going to El Paso or Los Angeles has 
fallen to Phoenix. 

The Southwest Flour & Feed Co. handles the Tempe 
flour exclusively, and the Tempe company in turn dis- 
tributes the Southwest’s feed products. The whole 
matter of feed, in so far as bulk sales are concerned, 
rests now on the cattle and sheep industries, although 
poultry feeds are more in demand than ever before. 


LOCAL WHEAT PRODUCTS 


The two companies have worked together to en- 
courage the growing of certain grains for which there 
is always a good local market, and which are adapted 
to the climatic conditions peculiar to the Southwest, 
and particularly to the Salt River Valley. 

Three varieties of wheat have proved eminently 
successful, all semihard and all adapted to the pro- 
duction of fine flour. These best known varieties are 
Early Baart, Sonora, and Club, and all were first 
developed in southern California. The yield locally 
is good, and in spite of the fact that citrus groves are 
taking much of the land of the valley and are putting 
high prices on the remainder, yet a goodly number 
of farmers still are engaged in raising wheat for the 
local milling market. 

Two immense warerooms have been rescued from 
the ruins of the old Hayden property, and have been 
completely modernized for use in the coming campaign 
for more business. When one considers the constant 
flow of cheap power to this plant, it is not hard to 
foresee that a tremendous expansion will result with 
the influx of residents to Arizona. 













TORONTO 


The advance of 10c bbl in springs re- 
ported a week ago brought in a little 
new business, but the movement did not 
last. Things have now quieted down to 
something like the usual summer level. 
Orders for mixed cars are being picked 
up by travelers in fair volume, and bak- 
ers are taking their customary quantities 
from week to week at contract prices. 
No changes have been made in lists since 
a week ago. Quotations, June 30: 


June 30 June 23 
Te MOREE ccc iceccecavess $8.00 $8.00 
ee TRPPTrerrvriey rere 7.76 7.75 
Second patent .......e06. 7.40 7.40 
TERGTE WALOME 2c cccccses 7.20 7.20 
Pe GOOG ccc cceccccccsce 6.30 6.30 
Graham MOUF ....cccccces 6.70 6.70 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.70 6.70 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario winters are 
too dear for business, and little trading 
is reported. This flour is now so far out 
of line with the realities of the situation 
that, as mentioned a week ago, English 
and Australian mills are actually offer- 
ing their products to Canadian buyers 
at c.i.f. quotations that would permit de- 
livery at 1s or more under domestic fig- 
ures. New crop United States flour will 
have a chance to figure in this situation 
before long, if present quotations at 
Toronto and Montreal continue. Nom- 
inally, bulk lots are worth around $7 bbl, 
seaboard, but some mills are now sug- 
gesting 25@40c less. In the absence of 
business, most quotations are mere guess- 
work, but $6.70 has been mentioned as 
a workable price in secondhand jutes, 
Montreal freights; best quality soft pat- 
ents are selling at $8.40 and seconds 
$7.90, in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; blended 
springs and winters, best grades, $7.40 
and seconds $7.20, in 98-lb jutes, mixed 
cars. 

Exporting, — The European demand 
noted a week ago did not hold, and trad- 
ing is quiet again. Desultory sales make 
up a slender volume of business. Prices 
are 8@6d off since a week ago. Quota- 
tions, June 380: export patents 36s@ 
36s 9d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, July-August seaboard 
loading; short patents, 2s over these fig- 
ures. 

Sales of winter soft wheat flour for 
export are practically nil. Prices are 
much too high, and buyers are shopping 
elsewhere, No quotations are available. 


NOTES 


There were 11,000,000 bus white, red 
or mixed winter wheat inspected in east- 
ern Canada in the 10 months ending 
May, last, compared with 532,000 in the 
same period of the previous year. 


The Pinkerton Roller Flour Mill, Car- 
gill, Ont., together with an electric light 
and power plant adjoining the mill, 
burned recently. Both plants are a total 
loss, the estimated cost of which is $100,- 
000. 


During the 10 months ending May, 
last, almost 35,000,000 bus United States 
wheat were inspected at eastern Cana- 
dian ports, as against 28,000,000 in the 
corresponding 10 months of the pre- 
vious crop year. 


Friends everywhere in the trade will 
regret to learn that C. B. Watts, secre- 
tary of the Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Toronto, has been severely ill with 
influenza. Latest reports are that his 
condition is improving. 

Frank J. Kennedy, special representa- 
tive of the Woods Mfg. Co. in Ontario, 
left with his son Judd Kennedy at the 
beginning of the week for a trip to 
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Vancouver Celebrates New Export Mark 


Wiynirec, Man.—To celebrate the shipment of the eighty millionth bushel of 
grain from Vancouver during the current season and the establishment of a new 
record for grain handling from that port, the Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange gave 
a banquet recently which all members of the Dominion board of grain commissioners 
attended. More than 100 grain and shipping men were present, and Colonel R. D. 
Williams, president of the exchange, in a speech on the eighty millionth bushel, gave 


a resume of the history of the local trade. 


F. R. McD. Russell, chairman of the 


Vancouver harbor board, said: “I am not given to prediction, but I feel quite sure 
that Vancouver will pass the 120,000,000-bu mark during the 1928-29 season.” Leslie 
H. Boyd, chairman of the board of grain commissioners, remarked that Vancouver, 
in its few years’ experience, has developed grain handling facilities to a science 
and has proved capable of handling any quantity turned westward. 

oo 


Canadian Wheat Grades Discussed 


Toronto, Ont.—Persons in the trade either in Canada or abroad who were 
interested in the recent discussions as to alleged depreciation of the quality of 
Canadian wheat would do well to obtain from the department of trade and com- 
merce at Ottawa copies of the proceedings of the select standing committee on 
agriculture and colonization which gathered, during the recent session of Parlia- 
ment, a lot of evidence bearing upon and explaining the present position with re- 


gard to this matter. 


A full set of pamphlets containing this evidence may be had 


for $1 in Canadian currency, and will well repay careful reading. To any one 
dealing in Canadian wheat or milling it the evidence presented before this com- 


mittee is of more than ordinary importance. 


Aside from the discussion of protein 


as a factor in fixing values, the testimony of the grain inspection department and 
experimental farms officials is of extreme practical value. 


oo 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont.—At a special meeting held in Toronto on June 26, the share- 
holders of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., agreed to a reorganization of their cap- 


ital structure. 


When finally completed, the old stock will be replaced by 25,000 


6 per cent cumulative preferred shares, par value $25 each, and 25,000 without 
nominal or par value, of which 12,268 preferred and 18,268 no par shares are to be 
issued. This reorganization should place the company in a strong financial position. 


OOO DPD 


Great Britain and the Continent. 
will be away all summer. 

D. I. Walker, eastern manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
is accompanying J. J. Page, general man- 
ager of that company, on a visit to west- 
ern branches. Their trip extended as far 





They 
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as Victoria, B. C., where a meeting of 
the western members of the staff was to 
be held. 

Out of a total stock of nearly 74,000,- 
000 bus western spring wheat now in the 
visible supply of Canada, about 20,000,- 
000 are of No. 3 northern or better 





Canadian Wheat Inspection Investigated 


N interesting passage in the report 
of the Canadian parliamentary com- 
mittee on agriculture and coloniza- 

tion as presented to the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa on June 6 deals with a 
complaint of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association that inspections of wheat 
going out from this country for export 
were not keeping up to the standard. 
The reference of the committee to this 
matter says: 

“Re: Complaints of Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association. 

“Your committee believe that the com- 
plaint in the matter of No. 3 can be in 
some measure sustained, due principally 
to the inclusion in this grade of a large 
volume of improperly dried wheat. 

“Respecting the complaints regarding 
the general lowering of the standard of 
respective grades other than No. 3, we 
find that the evidence does not bear out 
this complaint. 

“Regarding the situation with respect 
to No. 8, we find that the Board of 
Grain Commissioners and the depart- 
ment are now fully alive to this situa- 
tion. We recommend that steps be tak- 
en to prevent a continuation of this con- 
dition. 

“We recommend that the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and the Board 
of Grain Commissioners keep a careful 
check upon the quality of’ export wheat, 
and that ‘samples of export shipments 
should regularly be secured and sent to 
the chief inspector and retained in his 
office for purpose of comparison; and 
also that the laboratory be required to 


make baking tests and report on sam- 
ples of shipments regarding which com- 
plaint has been made. 

“The committee recommends: tem- 
porary interchange of inspectors be- 
tween the several inspection points in the 
western division. 

“Uniformity of standards of grades 
from year to year is most necessary and 
for the purpose of comparison standard 
samples should be preserved for at least 
five years. 

“In order that the high quality of our 
export wheat be maintained, and in order 
to discourage as far as possible the 
growth of undesirable varieties of wheat 
we would urge that one or more seed 
warehouses be established for the pur- 
pose of collecting and distributing seed 
of approved varieties and that an ex- 
perimental flour mill of sufficient size be 
established in order that experimental 
work in milling and baking may be con- 
ducted on a scale that will give results 
in line with those obtained in commer- 
cial mills. 

“This committee recommends that in- 
spectors be appointed at all transfer 
points between the Head of the Lakes 
and the seaboard, whose duty it will be 
to prevent any mixing of wheat so that 
the quality and condition of grades as 
fixed by final inspection will be main- 
tained.” 

The report containing these sections 
was subsequently adopted by parliament 
and doubtless this portion will be given 
effect by the department of government 
within whose jurisdiction it falls. 
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quality. Another 2,500,000 of No. 4 may 
be counted as milling wheat. There fig- 
ures do not take in the amount of such 
grades that may be in private elevators, 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, is making his annual tour of in- 
spection in western Canada, visiting the 
offices and plants at Winnipeg, Brandon, 
Calgary, Vancouver and other places 
where his company operates. He is ex- 
pected to return to Toronto before the 
middle of July, traveling via Minne- 
apolis. 

R. J. Pinchin, general manager of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, will 
sail from Montreal to Plymouth on the 
Ascania, on July 7. His trip to Great 
Britain and Europe is to be one of busi- 
ness only, as he will spend the time in 
visiting flour importers with whom his 
company does business. Mr. Pinchin will 
use the London office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller as a permanent address dur- 
ing his stay abroad. 

A somewhat extraordinary outcome of 
present scarcity and high prices of On- 
tario winter wheat flour is the fact that 
British and Australian mills have been 
offering soft winters to Canadian buyers 
at prices below what are now being paid 
for the domestic article. As low as $6.50 
bbl, c.i.f., Montreal, has been named for 
Australian flour and $6.42 for English, as 
against somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $7, the current cost of Canadian flour. 

A news report states that the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce has bought an issue 
of 500,000 5 per cent serial bonds of the 
Panama Pacific Grain Terminals, Ltd, 
Victoria, B. C. These bonds bear the 
guaranty of the city of Victoria, and 
presumably will be offered to the Cana- 
dian public for subscription. The price 
paid was 98.575. This money, together 
with the proceeds of an issue of capital 
stock, will be used to erect a modern 
terminal grain elevator on the harbor at 
Victoria. 

Harold Treleaven, son of W. E. Tre- 
leaven, miller, Lucknow, Ont., was one of 
the Canadians who attended the recent 
millers’ convention in Minneapolis. Be- 
ing one of the junior members of the Ca- 
nadian trade, Harold was rather timid 
about going, but his experience in Min- 
neapolis was such as to completely dis- 
pel any feeling of shyness, and he was 
overwhelmed by the hospitality and kind- 
ness shown him by George Cormack, pro- 
duction manager of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Cormack the Washburn Crosby plants in 
Minneapolis were visited and many other 
events of that week had great education- 
al value. 

oo > 


WINNIPEG 


Export interest in flour did not show 
any appreciable improvement last week; 
and very moderate sales have been made 
for shipment abroad, chiefly from Atlan- 
tic. ports. Oriental business is at a low 
ebb, and is likely to remain so for at 
least a couple of months, as new crops 
have recently been harvested in China. 
Domestic trade is only of nominal pro- 
portions, and the general situation 15 
dull. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, June 30, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.25, and _ first 
clears at $7.25; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Bakers 
patents were quoted at $7.40, car lots, 
basis jute 98’s. 

NOTES 


Farmers in western Canada delivered 
398,799,433 bus wheat between Aug. |; 
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1927, and June 29, compared with 3834,- 
587,300 in the. same period the previous 
year. 

A. H. Hobley, A. W. Golightly and 
John Oliver, the delegates from the Eng- 
lish Co-operative Wholesale Society to 
the recent wheat pool conference at Re- 
gina, passed: through Winnipeg last week 
en route home. 


The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool has sold 
the Farmers’ Building, Regina, to the 
Saskatchewan government. The build- 
ing was acquired from the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co. when that or- 
ganization sold out to the wheat pool. 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
let the contract for an addition of 1,- 
250,000-bu space to the present flour and 
elevator plant at Fort William, which 
will bring storage space up to 3,000,000 
bus. It will be completed Nov. 1 at a 
cost of $250,000. 

o> 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour remained firm last 
week. Business is reported to be very 
quiet. 

Domestic quotations, June 29, for car- 
loads, jutes, net cash, track, Montreal 
rate points: first patent, $8 bbl; patent, 
$7.75; second patent, $7.40; export pat- 
ent, $7.20. 

Importers are showing a little more 
interest. 

Winter wheat flour business is quiet. 
Prices were firm, June 29, at $6.90@7 
bbl, secondhand jutes, car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points. 

* * 


R. R. Dobell, vice president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is away 
for a month’s holiday with his family 
at the Algonquin Hotel, St. Andrews-by- 
the-Sea, N. B. 

ad 


Country Flour Mills 


in Alberta 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


OUNTRY flour mills in Alberta are 

coming into their own. They have 

been busier, and there have been 
more of them, this past year than for 
many years before, which may be taken 
as an indication that mills of this type 
have a definite and even an increasing 
place in the modern scheme. Several of 
the country millers have installed new 
equipment recently, and it is safe to say 
that a better quality of flour is now be- 
ing produced in the Alberta small mills 
than at any previous time. 

The community mill at Camrose has 
been enlarged by the addition of stor- 
age, warehouse, and office space. This 
mill puts out the “Sunshine” brand and 
is finding a good trade for it among 
the people of the district. 

“Reesor’s Best” and “Mother’s Favor- 
ite” are now being made at Lethbridge 
and Vegreville. The parent Reesor 
plant at the latter place has for some 
time past been overtaxed to take care 
of its export business, and a branch in 
the southern part of the province has 
therefore been opened. The Vegreville 
mill has installed some new machines 
= now has a capacity of 150 bbls per 
ay. 

At Castor one of the smaller country 
mills has been enlarged and now fur- 
nishes a very good example of what a 
western farming community can support 
in the way of a flour industry. A 
Midget Marvel mill, driven by a 25 h-p 
Diesel engine, turns out 40 bbls of flour 
per day, with a working force of three 
men, 

In the northern part of the province 
the Sexsmith flour mill has been resur- 
rected and is running on full time for 
eight months and on a two-day-a-week 
basis for the rest of the year. It had 
lain idle for a time but was reopened 
about a year ago, with gratifying re- 
sults. Special interest attaches to this 
enterprise, since it is operating in the 
Peace River country, which is rapidly 
coming to the fore as a wheat producing 
region, but has not yet done a great deal 
in the milling line. 

There is a St. Paul in Alberta—not 
how nor likely to be a city, but a com- 
paratively new town in the heart of a 
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I%. this picture is shown a load of flour from the Western Canada 

Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, in front of the office and ware- 
house of the firm of Giov. Wismayer, Valetta, Malta. Hector Wis- 
mayer, one of the partners in the firm of Giov. Wismayer, is stand- 
ing by the cart. This type of vehicle, consisting of two large wheels 
and a platform, is generally used in Malta for the transportation of 
wheat and flour. The picture is from a kodak collection made by 
C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of The Northwestern Miller, on 
his recent tour of the Mediterranean flour markets. 




















rich agricultural area of northern Al- grown in Alberta in co-operation with 
berta. It had a small flour mill some some of the fine linen makers of Ire- 
years ago, but the venture did not prove land. It seems that a new strain of 
a success, and the plant was put up for flax, the fiber of which is specially 
judicial sale last fall. Reporting a new adapted to the making of a better linen 
project to acquire and operate the mill than has been, will grow freely in Ire- 
as a community enterprise, the local land, but that the Irish climate or soil 
paper said this: will not produce the seed in desired 
“When the mill was in proper running grade and quality. Trials were made in 
order one could count between 300 and Alberta, and it was found that the seed 
400 teams a day in town. Nobody knows — will mature here admirably. The result 
better than the storekeepers what this is that while Alberta does only a little in 
means to themselves personally and to growing flax as a commercial grain crop, 
St. Paul generally.” flaxseed for export to Ireland is giving 
The business brought to any town by promise of being really worth while. 
the existence and operation in it of a Major H. G. L. Strange, at Fenn, is 
good flour mill is, of course, a factor in sponsoring the experiments. 
community prosperity everywhere. =<] 


oe A survey recently completed by the 

CANADIAN FLAXSEED EXPERIMENTS United States Department of Commerce 
Epmonton, Atta.—An interesting de- shows that New York remains the great- 
velopment in the grain growing industry est candy consuming state, followed in 
in the Canadian West is the fact that order by Pennsylvania, Illinois, Califor- 
flaxseed is now being experimentally nia, Ohio, Massachusetts and Michigan. 
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Revitalizing the Soil of Western Canada 
By Aubrey Fullerton 
(, on right down to the roots of 


the question, some important ex- 

perimentation is now being done in 
western Canada in the way of enrich- 
ing and revitalizing the soil, so that it 
may produce more and better wheat, 
which will make better flour, which will 
make better bread. Thorough growing 
tests are being conducted under govern- 
ment auspices in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, in order to prove whether 
or not superphosphates will thus stimu- 
late and improve wheat culture in the 
prairie provinces. 

From the time that the Canadian 
prairies began to grow wheat until now, 
the soil has been utilized as nature made 
it and as repeated croppings left it. It 
was rich, to begin with, and it has kept 
on yielding heavily without the use of 
artificial fertilizers. The way it has re- 
tained its virtue has been quite remark- 
able—and extremely fortunate. Western 
wheat farmers have had only to plow 
the land and sow the seed, and with rea- 
sonable care in doing so and favorable 
weather conditions there have been ex- 
cellent crops year after year. Even yet, 
on lands that have been cropped for 
decades, good yields are being secured, 
and it cannot be said that anywhere in 
the Canadian West the soil has been ex- 
hausted, though in places it has been by 
temporarily degraded by noxious weeds. 
To say, however, that it has nowhere 
been impoverished would be saying too 





much, and it is to find some way of put- 
ting back whatever virtue may have gone 
out of it, as well as to increase and 
strengthen the productiveness that na- 
ture has given it, that the present ex- 
periments are being made. 

In Alberta the tests are under way 
at 11 different points, covering all sec- 
tions of the province. At five of the 
points selected for the purpose they are 
being conducted on government demon- 
stration farms or on farms connected 
with the agricultural colleges; in the 
other cases experimental plots have been 
taken on local farmers’ places, ranging 
from 5 to 10 acres each. Careful check 
is being kept on the results at all points. 

From 50 to 60 lbs of superphosphate 
per acre were sown on these several plots, 
and in the farm school experiments the 
dose runs up to 125 lbs per acre. The 
fertilizer was sown with a special drill 
at the same time as the grain. All the 
superphosphate required for the work 
was supplied free by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway from the smelter at Trail, 
B. C., the railway company co-operating 
in this way in order to prove out the 
practicability of artificial fertilizer on a 
large scale as an aid to greater wheat 
production in the Canadian West. 
It is hoped to do at least three things 

this superphosphate treatment of 
prairie wheat lands: to increase the yield 
in dry years, to eliminate the burning 


of crops, and to hasten the maturity of | 
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the crop in wet years. The introduction 
of a mineral fertilizer will give the 
land, it is believed, just such a tonic as 
will make these results possible, restor- 
ing the mineral qualities of the soil that 
have been impoverished by long crop- 
ping or adding to them in cases where 
the natural supply was short. It is 
claimed that these hoped-for results have 
been secured in Australia by a similar 
use of superphosphate fertilizers, and 
there does not seem to be any good 
reason why as great success may not be 
realized in Canada. At any rate, the 
prospect of larger and better wheat 
crops is on the horizon of the grain 
growers in Alberta and its sister prov- 
inces, 
oe 


CAPACITY OPERATION IN CHINA 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—Mills in Shang- 
hai, China, have recently been operating 
at full capacity, and Chinese millers an- 
ticipate a good year as the result of a 
favorable native wheat crop, according 
to the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. There is prac- 
tically no interest in foreign wheat, since 
the native crop has been underselling the 
imported product, and millers are ex- 
pecting further reductions. 


oY! 


Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
1, 1927, to April 30, 1928, as reported by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 


To— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
BOD nacccvctcovsses 600006 1,456 
ME. eesieecces 8 s¥Onne 30 
BOPETER scccccccescce sevces 16,813 
es 4,161,217 = «seevce 
BPEEEEED decccvevsoece i$ c8ees 1,085 
BEER cccceccetcceve 8 8=—6 rence 16,220 
GO kccveccccedeces§  sevecee 197 
GRIMM cccccccccccces  cvvevs 44,624 
Colombia ...scccsece 85,090 2,106 
Cpe TRIGR cc cscsese 8 = Seeees 208 
GD Seccccseseceses 8  conese 9,954 
Czechoslovakia ..... = sesees 12,673 
DOMMATE. 2... ccccesce 186,918 70,232 
Dominican Rep. .... 11,499 6,568 
MOGUAGOP cccccccccscs i covece 176 
0 See ee 19,610 87,154 
MEENA. cccccscsese 8 | eseees 4,500 
UE ceccccseseece 39,999 103,557 
WUGMSO ceccccccscess 2,693,973 5,828 


French Africa ...... 











Prench Guiana ...... = cevece 6,583 
French West Indies.. ~~ ...... 10,166 
 caceusweeue 2,974,622 344,656 
GROCCS ccvcccecvccecs 2,096,318 218,489 
Guatemala ..ccccces  cbsecs 82 
Pee 250 22,993 
PPV TITTY ee 1,197 
 Prerrr err rrr 6,288,692 33,072 
Jugoslavia and 

MAIWOAMIB nccccceees eeeses 2,697 
MEE Gb ercéseceséun 8 8=©=©— -aaeune 4,434 
MOEA, ccccccvecese® 8  eeieene 860 
BRORICO 2c ccccscccoes 19,937 1,704 
Algeria and Tunisia. 18,000 1,433 
MOOD cccccecszsec 6,000 12,233 
Mozambique ........ 22,041 785 
Netherlands ........ 3,940,549 32,583 
Wwteh Guiana .2cs0. ij covcce 1,614 
Dutch East Indies... ....... 231 
Deten WW. InGies.... cesses 4,823 
SPUR wccccceesnes 26 %ee% 2,292 
Norway ........ 166,983 128,383 
POMAMA ...ccess bs” Waves 5,861 
WU ccccccsssansaes e65e08 168 
Poland and Danzig.. _........ 33,785 
Pertugal ..cccsevase oe 10,000 617 
Azores and Madeira. 4,500 23,822 
Boviet MOMMA .cvsiee 8 vecone 2,036 
BOIVAGOP sccccessors  ctevvec 133 
BGIM so ccssdecsdess 2,735 293 
GCamaty TelGMGS o6ics ciaccrs 125 
Other Spanish Africa 206 
| ee ete rey 34,250 
Switzerland ......... 18 
ByEIA ccovsccccccsecs 7,035 
TOPEOT kvcaveencaene WeSSB 8 scsese 
VOMOGROIR occcccsece 77,981 
United Kingdom .... 664,562 
Irish Free State ..... 31,581 
BS ee ae Te 664 
BE ED waseaen = a enero 296 
CP SEPA teweeens |§ 02465 542 
British Bast Africa.. ...... 85 
British South Africa. 232,145 1,429 
British West Africa... ...... 3,844 
SU ES Scce es 8 = ve eads 13,928 
CEMOR Sc cteecsese 8 =©=©—©— vesocs 4,352 
SL SECAACANe eee 8 sa eeds 46,337 
DE CGbeneadéccee jj§ 6004668 22,359 
Other B. W. Indies... _.......... . 24,394 
PEE Keccdecseas 165,400 2,700 
| EE Se ee 2,200 16,567 
Newfoundland ...... == swauee 1,325 
DEED Socccewess® i eeeses 5,957 
PET 45,006 cesecs 

BOND cccccccccece 58,218,607 2,242,028 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1927, 
to April 30, 1928: 





To— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
WOW TOON sc ccccviees 38,969,240 1,806,446 
Philadelphia ........ 6,181,985 16,642 
PORRIOMG. wciceccrece 1,901,972 153,179 
Baltimore .......... 9,122,211 12,308 
(oo rere 1,873,479 253,453 
PUOUROE sec cccsncvss 168,780 ~§ soswee 

BOOM cccccccccccs 58,218,607 2,242,028 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 





Alabama 

The Atmore (Ala.) Bakery has opened. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Inc., 
Anniston, has been incorporated for $10,- 
000 by Charles Wing, Joseph Baber and 
Emma J. Baber. 

J. D. Allred has purchased the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, Piedmont, from 
EK. Harrison. 

Arizona 

C. E. Bradbury has opened a bakery 
at Cottonwood, 

Two large baking plants are under 
construction at Phoenix, viz: the Vance 
Bros. Baking Co. and the Arizona Gro- 
cery Co, 

“4 rkansas 

John Storch has remodeled and en- 

larged the Bon Ton Bakery, Conway. 


California 


E. Neilson has purchased the Scotch 
Bakery, Lamanda Park, from Robert 
Cumming. 

Van De Kamps Holland Dutch Bak- 
ers, Inc., Los Angeles, has incorporated 
»as a Delaware corporation with 55,000 
shares of common stock no par value. 

Felhandler’s Warsaw’ Bakery has 
opened in a new location at 2104 Brook- 
lyn Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The International Bakery Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, will erect a plant costing $150,- 
000, at Bryant and Alameda streets, San 
Francisco. The plant will specialize in 
sweet goods. 

The Russian River Bakery, Graton, 
recently suffered a fire loss of $10,000. 

Louis Larsen has purchased the Pan- 
handle Bakery, 1598 Fulton Street, San 
Francisco, from J. Bamford. 

Charles Rehm, former San Francisco 
baker, has opened the Central Bakery, 
Tracy. 

Carl and Helen C. Holsher have pur- 
chased the Rosebud Bakery, 217 Clement 
Street, San Francisco, from Joseph Fish- 
bach, 

M. D. Lucas has opened a bakery at 
1439 Pacific Street, San Francisco. 


Colorado 

The Weber Bakery Corporation, 707 
North Main Street, Pueblo, has been in- 
corporated for $50,000. The officers are 
Elizabeth Weber, president; John Weber, 
Jr., vice president, and Elizabeth F. 
Weber, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Martin has succeeded to the part- 
nership of Martin & Deves in the Strat- 
ton (Colo.) Bakery. 

J. P. Ashcroft has opened a bakeshop 
and lunchroom at Brookside Park, Du- 
rango. 

Hogan’s Blue Ribbon Bakery has 
opened at 9521 Colfax, Aurora. 


Connecticut 

Alfaite & Marques have opened the 

International Bakery, Stonington. 
Florida 

The Pempey Home Bakery, Orlando, 
has moved to 229 South Orange Avenue. 

F. M. Hoofnagle has opened Hoof- 
nagle’s Family Bakery at 1919 South 
Poinsetta Avenue, West Palm Beach. 

J. S. Daniels and W. O. Burton have 
purchased the Groveland (Fla.) Bakery. 

A. W. Snyder has opened a restaurant 
and bakery at Largo. 

H. Starkey has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at Robertsdale. 

The Two Bros. Bakery, Tampa, an- 
nounce that the bakery of Diaz & Me- 
dina, Tampa, has been added to the Two 
Bros. chain. 

Indiana 

The Home Bakery, Portland, has been 
opened, 

The Superior Baking Co., Seymour, 
has opened for business. K. Holmes is 
president, C. C. McMillan vice president, 
and A. E. McMillan secretary-treasurer. 

Charles Kennedy has opened a bakery 
at Waynedale, moving the equipment of 
his South Whitley plant there. | 

The plant of the Paul Bosh Bakery, 
Farmland, was damaged by fire recently. 

The shop proper of the Goodie Shop, 
bakery, Terre Haute, has been moved 
to the second floor, the first floor being 


given over entirely to the retail depart- 
ment. 
lowa 

The Landwehr Bakery, Cedar Rapids, 
has moved to 524 Fourth Avenue. 

W. G. Drewelow has opened Drewe- 
low’s Bake Shop, 210 North Federal 
Avenue, Mason City. 

H. A. Gould, proprietor of a bakery at 
Sibley, will open a branch at Lake Park. 

J. T. and J. E. Carroll have bought 
the Peerless Bakery, Spencer, from V. 
E. Partlow, who has made no plans for 
the future. The Carroll brothers for- 
merly were in the grain business. 


Kansas 
George W. Jones has opened a bakery 
at Mound City. 
Joseph Krug has opened a bakery at 
Atlanta. 
Otto J. Scribante has opened the Qual- 
ity Pastry Shop, Osage City. 


Louisiana 
The Many (La.) Bakery has opened. 


Maine 
Lawton’s' Bakery, 28 Washington 
Street, Sanford, has been purchased by 
W. R. Greer. 


Minnesota 

Clarence G. Fancher, Truman, has dis- 
continued his baking business. 

Nick Peterson’s Pure Food Bakery, 
Amboy, was a complete loss by fire re- 
cently. 

John Otterstein has purchased the 
Annandale (Minn.) Steam Bakery from 
B. L. Broadley. 

Antonio Spano, 647 Buchanan Street 
Northeast, Minneapolis, has applied for 
a bakery license. 

E. M. Weiberg will rebuild the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Red Lake Falls, which 
burned, but plans have not been defi- 
nitely made. 

Mississippi 

Colvard’s Bakery, 
opened in its new plant. 

J. A. Phillips has purchased the Os- 
ciusko (Miss.) Bakery. 


Greenwood, has 


Missouri 
C. U. Mitchell, proprietor of the Pu- 
rity Bakery, 308 Madison Street, Jeffer- 
son City, has purchased the Capital Bak- 
ery, 620 East High Street, from Louis 


Schwab and Joseph Wyrick. He will 
operate both plants. 

i. W. Pirnack has opened his new 
bakery at West Plains. 

J. Michalke has discontinued baking 
in the Home Bakery, New Madrid, but 
will distribute bread from the Schorle 
Bakery, Sikeston. 

A. J. Robb, formerly of Tipton, has 
opened a bakery at Pilot Grove. 


Montana 


A. A. Daigle has purchased the inter- 
est of George Muth in the Snow Flake 
Bakery, Laurel, and is now the sole pro- 
prietor. 

B. Sconfienza, Jr., and Lena Sconfi- 
enza have sold the Montana Bakery, Red 
Lodge. 

Nebraska 


Mrs. Olive Myers has sold the Deca- 
tur (Neb.) Bakery to Mrs. Mary 
Method. 

George Ray has purchased Dinkle’s 
Bakery, Laurel. 

Foy & Wells have discontinued the 
business of the Rosalie (Neb.) Bakery. 


New Hampshire 


Cloutier & Levasseur has succeeded 
Cloutier & Patry in the Gold Medal Bak- 
ery, Winter Street, Laconia. 


New Jersey 


Hudson Bakeries, Inc., 545 Broadway, 
Bayonne, has incorporated for $250,000. 
The incorporators are Edward Schiffer, 
Martha Margolin and Cecille Feldman. 

The Lemnos Baking Co., Paterson, has 
incorporated to do a general baking busi- 
ness. Demetrios Blialias, 117 Water 
Street, is one of the incorporators. 


New Mexico 


Joseph Sturn has opened the Vaughn 
Bakery, West Vaughn. 


New York 


The new baking plant of the Cortland 
(N. Y.) Baking Co. has been opened. 

Construction work has been started 
on the new $400,000 plant for Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., White Plains. 

The Homestead Bakery has_ been 
opened at East Aurora, under the man- 
agement of Charles Houck. 

John Caricola will erect a bakery on 
Parsons Boulevard near Seventy-sixth 
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A Long Life and a Busy One 


(Continued from page 30.) 


eastern trip in 1877, he came in contact 
with Governor C. C. Washburn, who was 
being entertained at the old Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel by some of the leading men 
of the period. Leaving for Chicago the 
next afternoon, he found himself in the 
same car with the governor, who showed 
him the blue prints of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad, then in the course 
of construction. He described Governor 
Washburn as much like James J. Hill,— 
a man of broad vision, and a fine repre- 
sentative of the apostle of big business 
of that period. 

During the period from 1874 to 1879 
the old firms of Young & Van Alstyne, 
L. R. Finch & Sons and Griggs & Wade, 
of New York, and Plumer & Co., of Bos- 
ton, were some of those through which 
business was done in the East. Those 
were the halcyon days when millers sold 
through commission merchants to such 
jobbers as Lang, Robins & Co., N. T. 
Swezey’s Son & Co., and others who had 
large storehouses and:in turn distributed 
to bakers and wholesale grocers, such 
as Thruber Wyland & Co., Austin Nich- 
ols & Co., and Francis H. Leggett & 
Co., whose buyers were daily upon the 
floor of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

Speaking of other big men in the mill- 
ing business of that time, Mr. Barclay 
mentioned Charles A. Pillsbury who, 
while on a trip to Europe, stopped in 
New York, but finding his then agent, 
George W. Smith, away, talked with Mr. 
Barclay as to the price which should 





apply to flour sales for a period of time. 
Being in accord, a figure was given to 
Luther Britton, salesman for Mr. Smith, 
and that was the price upon which sales 
for some time thereafter were based. 

In 1881 Mr. Barclay came east and 
joined the New York Produce Exchange, 
then located on Whitehall Street, be- 
tween Pearl and Front, and through the 
influence of W. H. Dunwoody, then vice 
president of the Washburn mills, se- 
cured the account of Crocker, Fisk & Co., 
Minneapolis, which mill was subsequent- 
ly purchased by the Washburn interests. 

These were the days when leading mer- 
chants appeared on the exchange arrayed 
in frock coats and high hats, and when 
such representative concerns as Davis & 
Benson, Weeks & Parr, W. R. Clarkson 
& Co., Gerdes & Mangels, Joseph K. 
Morgan & Co., T. G. Matthews, E. R. 
& R. B. Livermoore, Warren Harriot & 
Son, S. W. & J. A. Haviland, and many 
others of like standing, were big factors 
in the flour business of New York. These 
have long since passed into history, and 
while there are a few among present 
New York flour men who can recall them, 
in another decade or two, at the outside, 
they will all have been forgotten. 

Mr. Barclay was born on a farm in 
Ontario, Canada, in 1850. When he was 
16 years old he started to work in the 
milling business, and has been engaged 
in either milling or selling flour ever 
since. Certainly, no one can read the 
foregoing without admitting that he has 
led an active and somewhat eventful life. 


Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
about $4,000. 

Mary Kish, 5821 Third Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, will erect a store with bake oven at 
5713 Third Avenue, to cost about $6,000, 

The Culver Bakery will open at 205 
Church Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Cameo Bakery, Beacon, has been 
purchased by Mrs. Joseph Dawson. 

Morris Friedhoffer, who operates a 
bakery and lunchroom at 282 East One 
Hundred and Seventieth Street, New 
York, will open a branch at 35 West 
Tremont Avenue. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, will open a store at 1968 
Amsterdam Avenue. 

The Jerome Shop, bakery and lunch- 
room, has been opened at 95 East One 
Hundred and Sixty-fifth Street, New 
York. 

John Boeckmann is rebuilding his bak- 
ery at Olcott Beach which burned last 
winter. 

Yetta Lieblich will open  Lieblich’s 
Pastry Shop at 420 Jersey Street, New 
Brighton, L. I. 

The Commission Bakery has _ been 
opened at 3922 Third Avenue, New 
York. 

Mrs. Mabel Swan has sold the Tybee 
Tea Room on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Koschneck. 

The bakery of Paolini & Maggitti, 
Rome, has been damaged by fire. 

Trum’s Cake Shop, Inc., 164-09 Hill- 
side Avenue, Jamaica, L. I., has discon- 
tinued business. 

The Merrick Bakery, 166-05 Jamaica 
Avenue, Jamaica, has been discontinued. 

Hausman Retail Bakeshop has_ been 
opened at 1658 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, 
M. Hausman, proprietor. 

A petition in bankruptcy is reported 
to have been filed against the Luxor 
Bakery, Inc., 88 Nagle Avenue, New 
York. 

The Zenker Bakery, Patchogue, L. I, 
was damaged by fire recently. 

A petition in bankruptcy is reported 
to have been filed against Max Perlmut- 
ter, baker, Glen Cove, L. I. Louis J. 
Castellano has been appointed receiver. 

A petition in bankruptcy is reported 
to have been filed by Waclaw J. Berg, 
baker, Jackson Avenue, Long Island 
City. 

The Nassau Dairy & Bakery has been 
opened on the corner of Jewell Street 
and Nassau Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Eugene Loeb will erect a two-story 
bakery at 4378 Broadway, New York, at 
a cost of about $30,000. 

Herbert Seele, of Rosedale, is opening 
a branch store at 215 Rockaway Avenue, 
Valley Stream. 

Ward’s Italian Bread Shop has been 
vpened at 771 Burke Avenue, New York. 


Ohio 

The L. R. Kritzer Baking Co., 1782 
Coventry Road, Cleveland, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

George Watson has moved his bakery 
equipment from Uhrichsville to Dennison, 
where he has opened a pastry shop at 202 
Grant. Street. 

The Splendid Restaurant Co., East 
Seventy-ninth Street and Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, announces the opening of a 
large restaurant and bakery within the 
next few weeks. 

Ben Landesman, formerly of 1859 Cov- 
entry Road, Cleveland, has moved his 
bakery into the former site of the bank- 
rupt L. R. Kritzer Baking Co. Mr. 
Landesman took over the new business 
site because of increased facilities and 
trade advantages. 

Fred Tober, 4490 Toll Road, Cleve- 
land, has sold out his bakery business 
to E. Woltman. 

Otto Mertes, formerly of Toledo and 
Philadelphia, has opened a new bakery 
at 8915 Wade Park Avenue, Cleveland. 

The Donath Baking Co., Dayton, has 
been chartered by Chester Donath, Os- 
car Scharrer, Irna Donath and Edward 
Donath. 

Papers have been filed with the secre- 
tary of state at Columbus incorporating 
the European Rye Bread Co., of Inde- 
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ndence Road, Cleveland, with a capital 
of $5,000, to produce all bakery goods. 
Incorporators are Samuel Bott, Abra- 
ham Felber and Harry Sanger. 

The Cambridge (Ohio) Baking Co. will 
erect a two-story brick bakery at West 
Wheeling Avenue and Second Street, to 
cost $15,000. 

Lawrence McCaffery will open a bak- 
ery at Second and Jefferson streets, Del- 
phos. 

Oklahoma 

The Pryor (Okla.) Bakery has added 
a wrapping machine to its equipment. 

A high-speed bread mixer was recently 
installed at the Moreland Bakery, Maud. 

The City Bakery at Pond Creek is be- 
ing enlarged. 

The City Baking Co. has opened at 
117 East Commerce Street, Altus. Ho- 
mer Voss is manager. 

The City Bakery, Blackwell, will build 
an addition, 25x28. 

F. A. Fenton, owner of the Fenton 
Bakery, Muskogee, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy, claiming liabilities of $13,- 
000 and assets of $9,000. 

The state board of affairs of Oklahoma 
has given contracts to the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., National Biscuit Co., and 
the Iten Biscuit Co. for bakeshop prod- 
ucts for state institutions for the next 
80 days. The aggregate amount was 
$1,831. 

The Worden Bakery, Fairview, has im- 
proved its plant with new equipment. 

The bakery of Sherman Harper, Blair, 
was demolished by the tornado on June 
16. 

The Dutch Oven Bakery, built within 
the public market building, Oklahoma 
City, was opened June 16. The archi- 
tecture is Dutch with a reproduction of 
a windmill incorporated in one of the 
gables. Mrs. W. E. Harvey is manager 
of the shop. 

The City Bakery, L. T. Schaffer, pro- 
prietor, Pond Creek, will expand to use 
8,000 additional square feet of floor space 
in its building. A new oven and other 
machinery will be installed. 


Oregon 


The Ideal Bakery, Eugene, has moved 
to 72 East Broadway. 

Adolph L. Scheffler has opened a bak- 
ery in the Hotel Lakeview, Lakeview. 

The Royal Bakery Co., Portland, has 
increased its capital to $54,000. 

Howard Easton has purchased his fa- 
ther’s interest in the bakery at Toledo 
and will continue it alone. 

Harry Jones, of the Hygenic Bakery, 
Portland, has filed a petition in bank- 
tuptey, listing liabilities at $1,663; as- 
sets, $573. 

Pennsylvania 

Aurandt & Schmittle will build an 
addition to the Fairview Bakery, 524 
Twenty-third Avenue, Altoona. 

John Murko’s Bakery, La Salle Street, 
Bloomsburg, suffered fire loss of $11,000 
recently. Loss included a large stock 
of flour. 

The Anthracite Baking Co., Inc., has 
purchased property at Schuylkill Avenue 
and Ringtown Road, Shenandoah, on 
which it will build a large baking plant. 
Joseph Hama is president of the com- 
pany. 

Hector Arrigoni recently sold his bak- 
ery at Fredericktown, and, accompanied 
by Mrs. Arrigoni, sailed for Europe. 

W. Muller has opened a bakery at 
Twenty-ninth Street and Columbus Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
acquired the property at 4672 Frankford 
Avenue, Philadelphia, formerly occupied 
by the Boulevard Recreation Co., and 
will, after alterations, open a bakery and 
lunchroom. 

South Dakota 

James Tilford has opened a bakery at 
Sturgis. 

Tennessee 

The White Stores Bakery, Knoxville, 
has installed new equipment, increasing 
its capacity. 

Texas 

The Valley Baking Co., Harlingen, has 
enlarged its capital stock from $20,000 
to $30,000. The increase will be used to 
enlarge the plant and extend service. 

The southern branch of the National 
Biscuit Co. states that a recent newspa- 
per report to the effect that the com- 
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pany plans to erect a new southwestern 
branch plant at Houston, costing $1,- 
000,000, is without foundation. 

Knott’s Bakery, Dallas, has been in- 
corporated for $30,000, by W. H. Knott, 
George A. Watts and George A. Wilson. 

The G. B. Fountain Bakery, Stock- 
dale, was a total loss by fire recently. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop was 
opened in Wichita Falls recently. C. C. 
Schober, Jr., formerly of Shreveport, 
La., is proprietor. 

The City Bakery, Stockdale, burned 
on June 11. 

Mrs. Horace Neely has opened the 
Home Bake Shop at Bowie, Texas. Wil- 
liam Hamilton, formerly with the Camp- 
bell Baking Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
will be connected with the new bakery. 

Fred Muehlhause, Jr., has purchased 
the City Bakery, Belton, from M. W. 
Taylor. 

H. H. Dobbs has opened the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, Hearne. 

The Everett American Maid Bakery 
has been opened at Palestine. 

A. G. and R. M. Carter have pur- 
chased Frank’s Bakery, Luling, from 
Frank Apling, and have renamed it the 
Luling Bakery. 

Walter Smith has purchased the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, Waco, from R. Q. 
Travers. 

The City Bakery, Wellington, has been 
purchased from McDonald & Jones by 
C. C. Bell. 


Virginia 
The Maddox & Jennings 
Roanoke, suffered fire damage. 


Bakery, 


Washington 
The Circle Baking Co. is erecting a 
new baking plant at 214 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, Seattle. This firm is now 
in business at 6739 Sixth Avenue North- 
west. 
A. W. Solomon, who formerly operated 


a bakery at 7704 Woodland Park Ave- 
nue, Seattle, has opened a bakeshop in 
the Ballard Public Market, Market 
Street near Twentieth Avenue North- 
west. 

E. A. Taggart has purchased the Bon 
Ton Bakery, Sedro-Woolley, from A. C. 
Dorn and H. H. Garrett. The last 
named will continue their bakery at 
Wenatchee. 

W. J. Goellner has opened the new 
plant of the Northwestern Bakery at 
1912 Center Street, Tacoma. The old 
plant at 744 Pacific Avenue will be re- 
tained as a retail store. 


Wisconsin ; 

E. L. Kingsbury has repurchased the 
Boyd (Wis.) Bakery. 

The Harvey Schmidt Bakery, Lancas- 
ter, is being converted into a restaurant. 

T. F. Schlafke will move his Quality 
Bakery, Wabeno, to the location of the 
Dickinson general store, which he has 
purchased. 

Frank Wielgus has purchased the Den- 
mark (Wis.) Bakery which has been 
operated by H. G. Miller for the past 
12 years. 

Laverne W. Crubaugh has purchased 
the Quality Bakery, Dodgeville, from H. 
R. Forbes. 

Fred Hoffman has purchased the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Dorchester, which has 
been idle for some time, from Max E. 
Vircks. 

C. H. Streitzel, Paramount Bakery, 
Milwaukee, has opened a branch store at 
Thirty-fifth and Galena streets. 

Wyoming 

John Loskell has opened the Star Bak- 
ery, East Thermopolis. 

J. V. Tulloss has purchased the Star 
Bakery, Casper, from Carl Williams. 

J. 'T. Chisholm is building an addition 
to his building at Riverton, for use as 
a bakery. 
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The Farmers’ Grain Co., Grandin, N. 
D., has installed a new 50 h-p engine to 
operate its feed mill. 

Charles and Horace Pitt, formerly of 
Eden, Wis., have purchased a factory 
building at Stevens Point, and will open 
a feed business there. 

A. Moseman has purchased the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator, Lyons, Neb., and moved it 
adjacent to his own, making the com- 
bined storage 40,000 bus. He has in- 
stalled a hammer mill for feed grinding. 

The Madden Grain & Seed Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, has been incorporated for 
$10,000. It will do a business in grain, 
flour and feed. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Edmond, 
Okla., will install a batch mixer for feeds. 

The Western Supply Co. is building a 
warehouse and grain storage at Sparta, 
Wis., with the intention of moving the 
headquarters of its business from To- 
mah, Wis. The Blue Ribbon brand of 
feeds will be continued, and it is planned 
eventually to manufacture pancake, gra- 
ham, whole wheat, rye and buckwheat 
flours under that brand. 

The Quisenberry Feed Mfg. Co., Buf- 
falo, has incorporated for $10,000, to 
manufacture and deal in grain, supplies, 
foods and remedies for poultry and live 
stock. Directors are George Bryant, 
Kansas City, G. Schmierer, of Kansas, 
and J. E. Musgrave, of Buffalo. 

The Walsh (Colo.) Grain Co. has 
changed its name to the Moomaw Grain 
Co., without change in ownership. This 
firm deals also in flour and feed. 

The Farmers’ Union Co-operative As- 
sociation, Alta Vista, Kansas, has in- 
stalled feed grinding equipment. 

Treeman & Munger, Perry, Okla., are 
confining their business to feed manufac- 
turing, seed and nursery stock. They 
have a hammer mill and batch mixer. 

E. J. Crane Co. will build an elevator 
and feed store at Medford, Wis. 

G. K. Temanson has established a busi- 
ness known as the Underwood (N. D.) 
Grain & Supply Co. His elevator and 
warehouse has been built on the site of 
the old mill there. 

_ The La Fayette (Ga.) Roller Mills, 
Inc., will enlarge its plant with an add- 


ed story and install a batch mixer for 
feeds. 

The Falls City (Neb.) Milling Co. 
has installed equipment for mixing mo- 
lasses feeds. 

The Madison Mills (Ohio) Grain Co. 
has installed a feed grinder. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Pond Creek, 
Okla., will install a feed grinder. 

W. M. Morris has opened a feed store 
at Obion, Tenn. 

The Farmers’ Feed & Supply Co., 412 
North Sixth Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
will build a wholesale feed warehouse at 
B Avenue and First Street East, to cost 
$5,000. 

The Grain & Mill Supply Co., Inc., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, has been incorporated 
for $25,000 by T. G. Lewis, president, 
W. H. Hubbard, vice president, G. F. 
Neel, secretary and treasurer. The firm 
will operate a grain elevator and do a 
business in flour and feed. 

J. H. Hayes and Ford C. Potter an- 
nounce their intention of building a flour 
mill at Cambridge, Idaho. 

The business of the Blackie Feed Co., 
Inglewood, Cal., has been sold to Frank 
A. Ewing. 

Fire destroyed the Glesby Bros. Feed 
Store, East Covina Boulevard, Baldwin 
Park, Cal. The loss was $15,000. The 
store will be rebuilt. 

The feed warehouse of the Stockton 
(Cal.) Stock Yards burned, with 2,000 
tons baled hay included in the loss. 

The Gardena Valley Milling Co. has 
opened its new store room at 2627 Re- 
condo Boulevard, Lomita, Cal. E. H. 
Eckert is manager. 

The Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co. will 
discontinue milling in about six weeks, 
but will continue its grain and flour 
jobbing business. 

The General Grocery Co., composed of 
Amos-James Grocery Co., Haas-Lieber 
Co., Scudder-Gale Co. and Tibbits-Hew- 
itt Grocery Co., has opened a branch 
cash and carry house at Moberly, Mo. 

The Capital Grocery Co., with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Ill., has opened 
a branch at Litchfield, Ill. 

Mann’s Wholesale Grocery Co., New 
Madrid, Mo., has been purchased by the 
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McKnight-Keaton Grocery Co., of Cairo, 
Il. 


A. O. Wing has purchased the Rainier 
(Oregon) Feed Store from B. J. Neal. 

Sauer’s Wholesale Grocery Co., San 
Luis Obispo, Cal., has been purchased 
and will be consolidated with the Coast 
Wholesale Co., of the same place. Juil- 
lard-Crocroft Co., of Watsonville, Cal., 
is the owner of both companies. 

The Washington Grocery Co., Belling- 
ham, Wash., has been purchased and will 
be consolidated with the Northern Gro- 
cery Co., of the same place. The Na- 
tional Grocery Co., Seattle, is the owner 
of both firms. ; 

The Forest City Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Rockford, Ill., has passed under con- 
trol of the following new officers: H. Z 
Webster, president, S. A. Hyer, vice 
president, and W. E. Agnew, secretary- 
treasurer. A, W. Wheelock has sold his 
controlling interest. 

The Princeton Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., suffered $100,000 loss 
to building and stock by fire. The build- 
ing will be rebuilt at once. 

Lee & Cady, wholesale grocers, have 
established a cash and carry branch at 
Three Rivers, Mich., in charge of L. R. 
Dougherty. Other branches recently 
opened by this firm include Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo, Bay City, Saginaw and 
Grand Rapids. 

S. V. Tomlinson has bought Vaughn- 
Hemphill & Co., wholesale grocers, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 

Malcolm Quin has opened a cash and 
carry wholesale grocery business at Co- 
lumbus, Miss., using the stock of the 
wholesale grocery of L. S. Quin, Tyler- 
town, which he recently purchased. 

Simon Levi Co., wholesale grocer, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has opened branch houses 
in Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Merchants’ Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., has incorporated for 
$100,000, to do a general wholesale gro- 
cery business. Incorporators are C. E. 
Barnes, R. H. Goodson, J. D. Carroll, 
H. G. Condra and others. 

The Pineville (Ky.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $30,000. 

A wholesale grocery business will be 
opened at Greenup by Burgess & Coon, 
Kinner, Ky., in connection with their 
wholesale feed store. 

The Farmers’ Co-Operative Associa- 
tion has bought a grain elevator at Gage, 
Okla. 

A. F. Gaston has bought the Kell Mill- 
ing Co.’s elevator at Dayidson, Okla., 
and is moving it to Oklaunion. 

The John Dean elevator at Kildare, 
Okla., has been leased to the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

The Milwaukee Grain & Feed Co., 516 
Commerce Street, Milwaukee, is erecting 
an addition to its plant and rebuilding 
the present building. 

The Shawnee Mill & Grain Co., which 
started the construction some time ago 
of a new feed mill at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., expects to finish the main unit of 
the plant during July and to probably 
start production some time in August. 
The new plant will consist of five 
units for the manufacture of chicken, 
horse and dairy feeds, having a daily ca- 
pacity of about 60 tons of feed. 

R. E. Johnson, 222 Hewes Annex, 
Gulfport, Miss., for some time identified 
with the southern feed manufacturing 
industries, expects to erect a new feed 
and fertilizer plant at that city the com- 
ing summer in connection with his de- 
velopment of the Gray-Hampton Farms. 

The Marshall (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., incorporation of which with $250,000 
capital was recently announced, is re- 
ported contemplating establishment of a 
new mill. Frank Davis, G. Edmondson 
and others are the incorporators named 
in the charter. 

The Attala Products & Milling Co., 
Kosciusko, Miss., has begun construction 
of a feed mill. 

Mrs. Estelle Schuler has been made a 
member of the West Side Feed & Seed 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Papers have been filed chartering the 
United Grain & Fruit Co., West Unity, 
Ohio, with a capital of $40,000 to deal 
in all kinds of grain,. hay, flour, seeds 
and mill products. Incorporators are 
Marcus Yager, James A. Rings and W. 
Emerson Grisier. 
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NIGHT BAKING PROBLEM 
BEFORE SCOTTISH BAKERS 


Guiascow, Scottanp.—The outstanding 
feature of the thirty-seventh annual con- 
ference of the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers was a decision on the 
question of night baking which was con- 
strued as a vote of censure tipon the 
Ayrshire division of the association. 
Hitherto the demand for the abolition of 
night baking has come from the operative 
bakers’ trade unions, and the report of 
the proceedings of the conference of 
master bakers suggests that there was a 
certain feeling of resentment that any 
section of the employers should have 
gone out of its way to advocate this 
step. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that bread baking has been 
the branch of the trade in which prac- 
tically all night baking was involved. 
It was considered to be a question of 
meeting the convenience of the public 
for freshly baked bread. When the large 
bakers in Glasgow introduced the wrap- 
ping of all their loaves in waxed paper, 
a condition that enhances the keeping 
qualities, it was argued by those adopt- 
ing this policy that one of its advantages 
was that it would pave the way for 
abolishing night work. 

It may be, of course, that many of the 
small country bakers who are feeling the 
pressure of competition in the bread 
trade from their big city rivals, whose 
bread wrapping has enabled them to ex- 
tend the radius of their daily deliveries 
from the city, are finding it necessary to 
go in for more rather than less night 
work in order to offer fresh bread 
against the city deliveries in their areas. 
At all events the Ayrshire division reso- 
lution in favor of the abolition of night 
baking did not at all commend itself to 
the conference, which was held in Edin- 
burgh during the first week of June. 

On behalf of the technical education 
committee, G. R. Austin, Bellshill, re- 
ported that the various classes for tech- 
nical education of young men in the in- 
dustry were making excellent progress. 
The classes had culminated in an exhibi- 
tion which was equal to that presented 
by students in any other part of Great 
Britain. The Technical College of Glas- 
gow had been re-equipped and its baking 
school was now the finest in Great Brit- 
ain. Moreover, the standard of the stu- 
dent coming forward these days was 
higher than at any time in the history 
of the college. 


CHEAPER BREAD IN SCOTLAND 

Giascow, Scotianp.—The break in 
wheat having been reflected in the price 
of flour, Glasgow bakers have passed on 
the benefit to the consumer under their 
sliding scale arrangement. When flour 
stands at 40s per 280 lbs, this warrants 
a 942d loaf. The Corn Trade Assccia- 
tion’s committee which undertook to is- 
sue a weekly quotation upon which the 
price of bread would be based, has re- 
duced its figure from 41s to 40s. This 
means that the 4-lb loaf, which has been 
selling at 10d since March, has now been 
restored to 9%2d. As Glasgow bread 
prices govern the position in Scotland it 
may be taken for granted that the con- 
cession to the consumer is general. 

o> 

FRANCE SEEKS MOROCCAN WHEAT 

Anticipating a shortage of the current 
wheat crop in France the government 
has extended its limitation figures re- 
specting the import of Moroccan wheat 
for the present campaign. The wheat 
will be brought in duty free. French 
farming interests are already suggesting 
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Siegfried Gruner: An Appreciation 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


announced in The Northwestern 

Miller of June 13, the Hamburg 
flour importing trade has lost one of its 
most stalwart supporters. He was a 
born fighter and throughout the vicissi- 
tudes that have befallen the trade in 
Germany during the last few years he 
tenaciously strove to uphold the interests 
of the flour importers. For several years 
he was president of the German Flour 
Importers’ Association and was untiring 
in his efforts to bring about a reduction in 
the tariff on imported flour, or at least 
a fairer differential between wheat and 
flour. No stone was left unturned that 
could in any way help him to prove that 
the government’s policy in this connec- 
tion was a mistake. For instance, he re- 
cently investigated the price of bread in 
various countries, as he was fully con- 
vinced that bread was dearer in Ger- 
many than in other leading European 
states, and he proved his contention suc- 
cessfully. For compared with English 
prices they are 40 per cent higher. By 
these and other means he endeavored to 
show the government that the imposition 
of a prohibitive tariff on imported flour 
was not to the country’s interest and ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Gruner was a comparatively young 
man at the time of his death, being only 
55 years of age, but his life had been 
full of varied experience. In his early 
days he was an officer in the German 
army, but later he went to British In- 
dia, where he gained valuable knowledge 
and experience of the rice trade. He 
subsequently returned to Hamburg and 
became associated with John M. Turner 
in the flour and feed agency business 
that the latter founded in Europe, with 
Hamburg as his center. They worked 
together for several years, and when 
John M. Turner decided to return to 
America he sold his business to Mr. 
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Gruner for a very considerable sum of 
money. Mr. Gruner enlarged and ex- 
tended the business, and one of the chief 
accounts handled in those days was that 
of the American Hominy Co. It was 
for this company that Mr. Turner had 
acted as sole agent in Europe. Mr. 
Gruner continued to represent it until 
the firm went out of business. 

During the World War Mr. Gruner 
held an important government post as 
member of a committee that controlled 
the food supplies of the country, and the 
close acquaintance he formed with gov- 
ernment officials in those days stood him 
in good stead in later years in his efforts 
on behalf of the flour importing trade. 
His death is deeply regretted by his fel- 
low members in the flour trade and by 
all who can claim friendship or acquaint- 
anceship with him. He was taken ill 
the latter part of April with kidney 
trouble and was sent to a sanatorium for 
treatment. For a time he showed signs 
of improvement, and high hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery, but he sudden- 
ly grew worse and all efforts to save his 
life were without avail. 

Mr. Gruner’s business will be con- 
tinued as heretofore under the manage- 
ment of E. A. Depken on behalf of Mrs. 
Gruner, and of her son, who is just 20 
years of age. Mr. Gruner was personal- 
ly known to many millers in America, 
as he had on several occasions visited 
the United States, and at one time he 
was well known in London. He was of 
a very lively, cheerful disposition, and 
enjoyed all that life had to bring him. 
He will be greatly missed, as he was one 
to whom the continental flour importing 
trade could look as a leader. His strong 
personality was a great asset to the 
trade. May he be long remembered by 
his friends and fellow traders, who all 
held him in high regard and affection. 
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that the introduction of this wheat can 
upset ruling prices at the crucial moment 
and once again the issue becomes a battle 
between native and foreign wheat. The 
minister of agriculture is believed to 
have secured an agreement to the effect 
that the Moroccan wheat will be spread 
over a 12-month period, which fact of 
itself does not considerably discount 
the speculative aspect from the contract 
point of view. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETING OF 
SHIPPERS HELD IN LONDON 


Lonvon, Ena. — Delegates, represent- 
ing the international shipping interests 
of 15 countries, assembled in conference 
at London, June 12-15. Sir William 
Seager, president of the conference and 
president of the Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom, defined the object 
of the meeting as a desire for the pool- 
ing of knowledge in order to bring about 
such conditions as may be fair to all 
nations and inflict hardship on none. 

One of the chief topics of discussion 
was the problem of trade barriers in 
connection with shipping, and the con- 
ference seemed to be of a unanimous 
opinion that the trade barriers, set up 
as a result of the World War by va- 
rious countries, must be lowered or even 
swept away altogether if there is to be 
a free flow of trade. The conference in- 
dorsed the resolution adopted by the 


World Economic Conference, held at 
Geneva in May, 1927, which recommend- 
ed that, “in those states in which cus- 
toms protection is maintained, it should 
be reduced both for industry and agri- 
culture to the lowest possible point in- 
dispensable to production. Care should 
be taken to assist in the maintenance of 
an equitable balance between industry 
and agriculture and not to stifle one to 
the profit of the other.” 

Among other matters which were dis- 
cussed were passenger insurance, double 
taxation, and safety at sea. The adop- 
tion of the words “right” and “left” in 
giving helm orders, instead of “port” 
and “starboard,” was recommended as a 
uniform practice throughout the world. 


oS 


BLACK SEA GRAIN EXPORTS SMALL 

Lonpon, Enc.—During March, 1928, 
no grain was shipped from Black Sea 
ports with the exception of Odessa, 
where 1,900 tons of grain products, chief- 
ly consisting of beans and oil cakes, were 
exported. This year’s export of grain 
and grain products will depend largely 
upon the crop yield. 


oo 

POLISH MILLERS HOLD CONGRESS 

Warsaw, Poranp.—A congress com- 
posed of all the Polish millers’ organiza- 
tions was held at Warsaw on May 20. 
The order of business included the prob- 
lem of taxes, credits, and normalization 
of the bread baking industry. 


——_——— S 
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POLISH MILL NET PROFITS 
LARGE DESPITE HANDICAPS 


Hamsure, Germany.—Directors of the 
Hermannmiihlen A-G., Posen, recently 
held their general meeting of shareholders 
and presented their report for 1927. 

This report gives an interesting in- 
sight into condition of the milling indus- 
try in western Poland. It states that 
flour consumption in general has declined 
which in addition to overproduction of 
flour has had a very unfavorable influ- 
ence and has caused heavy losses to mill- 
ers. 

The Hermannmiihlen in consequence 
has been obliged to rebuild its rye mill 
partly with the object of improving the 
quality of its rye flour by modernization 
of the plant, and partly of reducing cost 
of production. Expenses connected with 
rebuilding have been a heavy burden. 
Further, slow sales of flour led to sales 
on credit terms which caused loss of in- 
terest. Various government measures 
have also affected business. Since Jan- 
uary the government has imposed an ex- 
port duty on rye flour which has ham- 
pered its export. Moreover, the import 
prohibition on wheat, introduced by the 
government last June, has hampered 
wheat purchases. In September last the 
export of bran was made impossible on 
account of the imposition of an export 
duty equal to 75c per 100 kilos. 

It is true that the government has 
given licenses for free export of bran, 
but these were connected with compul- 
sory price reductions for bran deliveries 
to home consumption. Shortly after, a 
normalization of grain extraction was 
introduced, which prohibited rye extrac- 
tion under 65 per cent. 

All these restrictions have been detri- 
mental to business and have made it 
nearly impossible for mills to effect sales 
for forward delivery owing to the un- 
certainty created by unexpected govern- 
ment measures. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties the 
Hermannmiihlen has been in a position 
to make a net profit of about $32,400. 
The dividend was fixed at 12 per cent at 
the recent meet. 

oS 

GRAIN OUTLOOK GOOD IN TUNIS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The first prelim- 
inary estimate sets the 1928 wheat pro- 
duction total in Tunis at 12,860,000 bus, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture was advised last week. This fig- 
ure is 56 per cent above last year’s crop 
and only 1.4 per cent below the record 
crop of 1926. Durum wheat has com- 
posed about 80 per cent of the crop for 
the last three years. The 1928 barley 
production is estimated at 12,631,000 bus, 
more than three times the production 
last year and the largest crop since 1918. 

oo 

FREE EXPORT PERIOD EXTENDED 

Warsaw, Porann.—The Polish govern- 
ment has extended the period during 
which a certain amount of bran may be 
exported free until June 8. The consent 
was first given during the last quarter 
of 1927, but the quantity allowed was 
not reached, so the permission has been 
extended several times since then. 

oo > 

DOMINION FARMERS VISIT LONDON 

Lonpon, Enoe.—Thirty farmers from 
various parts of the British Empire have 
arrived in London for the purpose of 
touring the British Isles and studying 
agricultural conditions in connection with 
farming, fruit growing and stock raising: 
The tour has been organized by the Brit- 
ish National Union and the members will 
travel together for over three months. 
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Their program in London includes a 
yisit to the London Corn Exchange, the 
Baltic Exchange, and the London docks. 
They will be shown over the Rothamsted 

rimental Station at Harpenden and 
the royal farms at Windsor, where they 
will be received as guests of King 
George. To .complete their entertain- 
ment in London, the party will be re- 
ceived by the King and Queen at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and the lord mayor of 
London will give a luncheon in their 
honor at the Guildhall, the headquarters 
of the corporation of London. 

oe 


DANZIG GRAIN IMPORTS INCREASE 
Danzic.—Grain imports into Danzig 
have recently shown a marked increase 
and, with large shipments from the Unit- 
ed States now afloat, it is estimated that 
150,000 tons of grain will be imported 
through Danzig before the new Polish 
crop is available. 
oS 
HUNGARIAN MERGER RUMORS 
Buparest, Huncary.—Owing to the 
dull flour trade and the poor outlook for 
four exports there is again a good deal 
of talk about mergers and amalgama- 
tions between various Hungarian mills. 
It is not thought, however, that anything 
will come of all this talk. 
oso 
London Flour Arrivals 


The arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, 
in sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of 
origin: 

w—— Week ending——, 


From— June 8 June 1 June 10 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
MRIMMEIS 2. ccccccece 6,091 4,556 7,191 
EEN ccccaccvecee ee 1,500 oes 
Canada—Atlantic .... 6,064 9,787 9,748 
PRTOMR sccccvcccsce «os 19,924 4,600 
Argentina .......e0+. 8,765 3,324 ees 
Continent ....cccese. ees eee 254 
GeRBtWise .nccccccnee 1,040 2,780 920 
oS 


The Oklahoma Grain & Commission 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., has been char- 
tered; capital, $5,000; incorporators, 
Frank Vandever, G. F. Patterson and 
W. O. W. Boen, all of Oklahoma City. 
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CHICAGO 


More mills were beginning to offer 
new crop flour last week, although still 
in a limited way. There was no anxiety 
for business as in previous years, and 
consequently such a wide range in prices 
was not noticeable. The trade is also 
cautious, and sales have been few in 
number and mostly in small amounts. 
Old crop flour is being purchased only 
to fill in until the new crop begins to 
move in volume. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A fair small lot 
business was reported for spring wheat 
flour last week. The trade was chiefly 
buying enough old crop flour to fill in 
until new crop is on the market. Sales 
were mainly in single cars, with a few 
running up to 500 and 1,000 bbls of pat- 
ents and clears. It is reported that a 
price of $6.50, new crop, for standard 
patent was quoted last week by a few 
mills, but buyers feel it is too,early to 
figure on the new crop from the North- 
west. 

Hard Winter: Flour.—New crop prices 
were more general last week, although 
sales have been few in number, being 
scattered and mostly in single cars, with 
no round lots reported. Buyers prefer 
to hold off until a little later, when more 
definite information is available. New 
crop prices on a 95 per cent patent range 
around $6.35@6.75 bbl, sacks, Chicago. 

Soft Winter Flour.—A little better in- 
quiry for soft wheat flour was reported 





Guascow, ScoTLaNnp. 

ONSIDERABLE space has been de- 

voted in the Scottish daily press to 

the Regina, Sask., conference of 
the wheat pools, especially in view of 
the fact that delegates were present 
from both the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and from the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. These 
organizations speak for consumers, and, 
though they have already had informal 
talks with leaders of the Canadian wheat 
pool, this was the first occasion on which 
the parties had discussed their possible 
relationships in public. 

One of the leading speakers at the 
conference was Mr. Cairns, a member 
of the board of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, who has had more 
agricultural experience than his other 
colleagues on the board. Mr. Cairns 
admitted frankly that it was not easy to 
reconcile the interests of the public, as 
consumers, with the interests of the 
farmers as producers. The conference 
appeared to be anxious to establish some 
definite relationship of agricultural pro- 
ducing co-operators with urban consum- 
ing co-operators, and periodic confer- 
ences have been decided upon. 

This decision is of much interest. It 
must be remembered, of course, that the 
British co-operators are inclined to ar- 
togate to themselves the duty of speak- 
ing for all consumers. This, of course, is 
rather a tall claim. They would answer 
any critic by stating that they are the 
only organized body established to speak 
or consumers. In that sense they cer- 


’ tainly have a claim. But in the results 


of their trading, particularly in relation 
to bread, they have not much to boast 
about. In Glasgow, one of the greatest 
producing centers of co-operative bread, 
the private trade can offer consumers 
all their bread output wrapped in waxed 
Paper at the same price that co-opera- 
tives charge for unwrapped. On _ the 
Score of quality, moreover, the private 
trade baker is also ahead. There are 
Many co-operators in Scotland who will 


not buy their bread from co-operative 
shops. They prefer the quality of the 
outside bakers. This is partly due to the 
question of flour. The Scottish co-opera- 
tive mills, as-the Regina wheat pool con- 
ference was informed, are the largest in 
Scotland, and they use about 75 per cent 
of Canadian wheat. This statement may 
have pleased the wheat pool leaders, but 
the result is, nevertheless, that the bread 
is not as attractive as that of private 
trade competitors. 

What is the explanation? The Scot- 
tish co-operative bakers, of course, are 
supposed to be loyal to the co-operative 
mills. To that extent they have not 
the wide selection of flour which the 
other bakers enjoy. If they must buy 
from their own mills, they are not free 
to choose from the imported flours, and 
it is reasonable to assume that it is not 
their baking technic that is at fault. Im- 
ported flour must be one of the secrets 
of the superior quality of the loaf pro- 
duced by their rivals. 

On the question of the decision of the 
co-operators and the wheat pools to form 
definite relationships there would appear 
to be an element of inconsistency in the 
co-operative camp. While they are en- 
couraging trading relations with the or- 
ganized agricultural producers of Can- 
ada, at their own doors the Scottish co- 
operators have refused to recognize the 
milk pool of the Scottish dairy farmers. 
In fairness to the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, however, it should be 
pointed out that that organization rec- 
ognizes the Scottish milk pool, but it is 
the only section of the Scottish co-opera- 
tive movement that has given recognition 
to the pool and trades with it. The big 
retail co-operative societies, who buy 
most of their milk direct from farmers, 
are definitely hostile to the pool and 
will not even agree to meet its represen- 
tatives. They declare it to be a dan- 
gerous monopoly and they are out to 
fight it by buying from nonpool farmers 
only. 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 








last week. More car lot sales were made, 
but bookings of larger amounts were 
not reported. Some new crop prices 
were being received here, mainly from 
southern Illinois and Missouri. Very 
few Michigan mills were offering new 
flour. 

Flour Prices,— Nominal quotations, 
June 30, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.20@7.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.80@7.45, first clear $6@6.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.40@5; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.60, 95 per cent patent 
$6.80@7.30, straight $6.60@7, first clear 
$5.90@6.50; soft winter short patent 
$7.50@8, standard patent $7@7.60, 
straight $6.80@7.25, first clear $5.90@ 
6.40. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas was re- 
stricted to a few scattered small sales 
last week. Directions were fair. On 
June 30, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
3%4c¢ lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3%c; 
No. 3 semolina 3%c; durum patent, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct.,of 

bbls activity 

TUMO 24-80 2. ccccescveces 34,347 86 
Previous week ............ 32,676 80 
VORP BBO so ccccccccccccces B3F,000 92 
TWO FOOTE OBO ccicvccccces 39,000 97 


NOTES 


Ernest G. Dahl, flour distributor, left 
June 28 for a visit to his summer home 
near Spooner, Wis. 


E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., has returned from a week’s 
business trip through the East. 


A. O. Hohle, flour broker, Minneapo- 
lis, visited in Chicago last week. He left 
for a trip in the central and eastern 
states. 


F. S. Wellinghoff, vice president and 
sales manager for the Baur Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, called at this office on 
June 27. 


The first car of new crop southwestern 
wheat was received here June 28 by the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. It graded 
No. 2 hard, tested 59.1 lbs and 13.60 pro- 
tein. 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold on June 25 for $12,750, 
net, to the buyer, and on the following 
day one was purchased for $12,250. The 
recent high peak was $17,500. 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers, has returned from 
a two weeks’ motor trip to the East. 
His daughter, who was recently gradu- 
ated from Mount Holyoke College, re- 
turned with him. 


J. A. Lenhardt, of J. A. Lenhardt, 
Inc., New York, passed through Chi- 
cago, June 27, en route from Minne- 
apolis, where he visited mill connections. 
While here he visited Fred A. Hamil- 
ton, semolina commission man. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, left 
on July 2 for New York, whence he 
sailed the following day for Europe on 
the President Harding. Mr. Husband, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
will make a motor trip through the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

J. S. Stone, Chicago manager of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident a few weeks ago, is re- 
covering rapidly. His progress has been 
such that he expects to leave soon for a 
short visit to his summer home at Hol- 
land, Mich. 

A meeting of the flour jobbers’ section 
of the Chicago Flour Club was held June 
28 at the Great Northern Hotel. C. C. 
Anthon, president, was in the chair and 
there were about 20 members present. 


51 


Considerable progress has been made by 
the jobbers in the enforcement of con- 
tracts and limiting l.c.l. sales to 60 days. 
The next meeting will be held on July 
18 at the Great Northern Hotel. 


In the caption that accompanied group 
pictures of players in the recent golf 
tournament held in connection with the 
meeting of Wisconsin millers at Oshkosh, 
C. H. Hooker’s business connection was 
inadvertently stated as the Northwestern 
Milling Co. This error was no doubt ob- 
vious to most readers owing to Mr. 
Hooker’s wide acquaintance in the trade 
as president of the Northern Milling Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 

oo > 


MILWAUKEE 


Nearness of the new crop season made 
flour dull last week. A few sales were 
made to medium-sized buyers, but they 
were light. Heavy buyers are covered 
ahead to the new crop. Family trade is 
fair, and small bakers are in the market 
constantly. Crop reports from the 
Northwest are occupying the mind of 
the buyers more than are flour quota- 
tions. The top limits remained un- 
changed, but the lower ones closed 10c 
lower. Quotations, June 30: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patents $6.40 
@7.90 bbl, straight $6.10@7.60, first clear 
$5.80@6.95 and second clear $4.50@5.75, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

New crop quotations last week were 
15¢c below the old crop figures of the 
previous one. They were quoted only on 
the lower limits, the top ones continuing 
on the old crop. No action has started, 
on account of the slow movement of the 
southwestern crop into the terminals. So 
far, no samples have arrived. Buyers 
expect quotations to be lower than at 
present. There still is only a narrow 
margin between southwestern and north- 
western flour. 

Quotations, June 30: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patents $6.80@7.60 
bbl, straight $6.75@7.35 and first clear 
$5.60@6.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

NOTES 

Louis Oehler, 69 years of age, pioneer 
miller of La Crosse, Wis., died last week. 

Paul E, Riebs, of the J. M. Riebs Co., 
has been elected to membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The E. J. Crane Co., Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., will build an elevator and ware- 
house at Greenwood, Wis. 

E. G. Hadden, of the Hadden Grain 
Co., which ceased operation several 
weeks ago, has been suspended indefi- 
nitely from the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Western Supply Co., Tomah, Wis., 
will move its headquarters to Sparta, 
Wis. Work has been started on the erec- 
tion of a warehouse at Sparta, and four 
grain storage tanks will be constructed 
later. 

L. E. Meyer. 


oo 
POLISH MILLERS APPEAL TO 
GOVERNMENT AGAINST TAXES 


Warsaw, Potann.—Believing that the 
heavy production taxes are responsible 
for the unfavorable condition of the Po- 
lish milling industry, a delegation from 
the west Polish mills has come to War- 
saw in order to explain the situation to 
the government and to point out that it 
has become nearly impossible for them 
to purchase their raw material since 
grain prices have reached such a high 
level. The delegation will speak for the 
millers in the other parts of Poland, for 
the provincial millers have no represen- 
tative at Warsaw and are unable to pro- 
tect their interests. The few Polish mills 
in operation are producing only one third 
or one fourth of their capacity. 

oT] 

THREE SILESIAN MILLS CLOSED 

Hamsurc, Germany.—Three of the 
largest mills in Silesia have followed the 
lead of several other Silesian milling 
companies and ceased operation. The 
Schlesischen Muhlenwerke A-G., Bres- 
lau, the Bielschowsky-Weigert Werke A- 
G., Breslau, and the Jatzdorfer Muhlen- 
werke A-G., Jatzdorf, have been obliged 
to close down. These mills have a com- 
bined capacity of 4,000 sacks daily. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


February Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of February, 1928, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 














Wheat -—Bushels— 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Austria ..ccccees a) ) rr eS ee 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islds. ... BOOT oo cvccee «ss ovvece 
Belgium .......-. 1,539 43,439 = _wevene 
Denmark ........ 36,066 .cccee 130,214 
Esthonia ........ BIB = tte cee = boo oes 
Finland ........-. A7,870 cseocees  v00e0¢ 
PRGRCO esccccece - 80,626 6,780 4,218 
Germany ........ 97 110,880 338,569 
GPOCCE ccccccsece coves 495,296 eeccve 
TeeIaME .ncccccce +) errr ry eovcce 
Irish Free State. 2,312 130,700 = ca eeee 
TtMly .ccccce cvcce 747 379,543 ...6.. 
EMtVia cccccccess ere ° eecces 
Malta, Gozo and 

Cyprus Islds. .. S.186 ss acccee = eo ovens 
Netherlands ..... 107,837 92,295 2,145,858 
NOPWAY cccccsecce 33,676 = nesses 42,847 
Poland and Dan- 

BIB coccccccccee | Terre 4,911 
Portugal .......-. | S rr ae rr ye 
Roumania ....... 4 Conese 66 0sees 
GREE wicccccvcce ecoeee covce * 5 
Sweden ......++. O66 i ceccer  sussne 
United Kingdom. 83,287 391,967 570,586 
Jugoslavia and 

Albania ....... 178s wees = sos ee 
Camade .cccccces 7,330 
British Honduras BUSS san ccee = sv wows 
Costa Rica ...... 11,4638 ..eccs 13,196 
Guatemala ...... 23,853 ...6.- 41,103 
Honduras ....... 6,956 2,000 1,578 
Nicaragua ...... 10,679 50 770 
Panama  ...eeeee 5,282 187 
Salvador ......+. 13,448 = an ccnee = as vw vine 
Mexico ....ccecee 4,009 8,351 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ...... Sree 6 
Bermuda ......+.- KO errr 1,668 
Barbados .....--. SOR = cvccee «= sa voce 
Jamaica ....+s66. GIL = ween 9,935 
Trinidad and To- 

DABO .crccccece 80T =—s caves 0 @ eee 
Other B. W. Ind. {) ere 1,110 
CUDR .cccccccces - 111,905 1,136 90,815 
Dominican Rep... 9,608 3,000 = access 
Dutch W. Indies. 3,479 —«s ne veee 290 
French W. Indies 7,400 8 = cecces 240 
Haitian Rep. i) rere 21 
Virgin Islands .. R086 8s swe wee 532 
Argentina ....... | ee ee ee 
Bolivia ...ccsccce 1,643 «s acccens aveces 
BBPAS cc ceveseccs CB.6TO «—«s ncccee «=e vw woe 
Colombia ........ 8,949 22,509 9 
Ecuador ........ S.82R 8 crovee § av wares 
British Guiana... G sevene eeeces 
BUPIMAM ...ccece SPURT ETE LT 
French Guiana .. 245 eeeeee  ceaeee 
POU cccccccceess 9,953 = caccee = wv vee 
Venezuela ....... 26,938 «sc cccce «ss wenn 
British Malaya .. Cee <e0éee 8 8 606 0% 
CMIRE ccccccsvcce | 5) rc ee 
Other Dutch E. 

BRGROD s ccctsece BBOG 8s cecvee «so veer 
Hongkong ....... TROOP sn tees 14 
JAPAN .cccccsecce 2,584 463,566 ...... 
Palestine ........ .:, rere Taree Te. 
Philippine Islds.. 33,761  ...... 33 
ByGie ccccceccvecss >) rr ee 
French Oceania.. 1,150 G <«rvecer 
British E. Africa. ) |) ee ee i 
Union of S. Afr.. SSR 3 beesne =o vanes 
Brit. W. Africa... 19,847 102 5 
SNR) eceoas bias SR steeds -caweas 
Other F. Africa.. B.O66 cccses covrce 
Morocco .....0.% re ee er 
Mozambique .... 126 1,000 = asccee 
Other Port. Af... SIL —s cewcce = sevove 
Canary Islands... BOOS cccces cucnes 
Other Sp. Africa. || Tree? ar rer 
LADOPTIR ccc cccsces SS e6vees  seeeee 

TOGRID cc ccseces 946,664 2,276,093 4,033,678 

———Bushels— - 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium ........ 36,030 cece 400 
Denmark ....2+: csees 13,295 as 
i. Pe ey ae 63,052 
GOrmiGRF «ccccce 320,650 138,880 
Netherlands 131,390 187,291 
MOTWOP sccrsces eases 7,106 


1,660 
16,781 





United Kingdom 
COMAGR cccccens 
Costa Rica ..... 
Guatemala ..... 
Honduras ...... vis 
Nicaragua ...... 26 
Panama ........ 6 
Salvador ....... 2 
BEORICO .ccccesce 
Barbados ....... 
Other B. W. Ind. ee 
CUBR ccccccvcces 176 
Dominican Rep.. me 





Virgin Islands .. 20% ae 
BPAS wc cccccess ows 8 rr 
DUPERAM ..cccces vee eee 702 
Venezuela ...... 44 Te ou8 
COME sccewrvess 4 awe 1,000 
Hongkong ...... ees wea 10 
GOBER cccccceces wos see 1,188 


BOCRIS ccccecce 878,983 428,073 329,465 


Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in April, 1928 
and 1927, in barrels: 





To— 1928 1927 
United States ............ 8 9 
United Kingdom .......... 200,591 171,207 
Other countries .......... 408,773 243,993 

MOE 66 be 68.000 6 40:5:5.0: 60s 609,372 415,209 


Wheat exports in April, 1928 and 1927, in 
bushels: 





To— 1928 1927 
BNO GOMOD occ ccctes 3,152 411,226 
United Kingdom ...... 4,519,737 17,551,698 
Other countries ....... 3,838,012 2,218,838 

MOORND Seedcewsccacee 8,360,901 20,181,762 


March Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of March, 1928, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat ,——Bushels——, 














To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
BMMTIR cscccsccs eo \\ errr? a eee 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islds. ... 7.008: weaees evsves 
TOMIMTR cccwvece 1,504 211,22 1,178 
Denmark ....... 52,878 48,533 222,855 
Finland ....ccere 34,794 = nocese 8,004 
PEREGO ccccccvece 240 51,540 235,015 
Germany ........ 42,297 31,627 = ccccce 
GIOOGO cccccscves 6,572 GE,0CG = ce ccee 
Irish Free State.. 4,237 eeccce 8 eeccee 
SURE eerrceceoes 4,493 274,484 ...... 
Malta, Gozo and 

Cyprus Islds. .. _, BR eee 
Netherlands 76,576 74,667 1,135,308 
WOTWEP cc ccctces 21,198 eeccce eevee 
PPP eee tovhee 40,000 
Se L es 8,916 Ff, ere TE 
United Kingdom. 74,900 156,180 826,637 
Jugoslavia and 

Albania ....... Tee )0 6 6455s sie nen 
CamaGe .iccccces 6,422 8,996 931,123 
British Honduras e Bee 24 
Costa Rica ...... 13,268 50 21,156 
Guatemala ...... BGBOR = ob he vce 53,614 
Honduras ....... 5,313 1,000 280 
Nicaragua ...... Zier 2,343 
PARAMS ..0cccece 9,773 253,320 325 
Salvador ........ SB eee ee 
BEOMIOO cecccesees 4,999 83,973 11,870 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... S.77T = ceeee = th owe 
Bermudas ....... ee 8 ecses ° 1,980 
Jamaica ...cceee 3,889 .ccses 15,42 
Trinidad and To- 

6605500560 S75 = a wesee 18 
Other B. W. Ind. | Brrr 656 
ee ee ee 114,801 1,796 87,157 
Dominican Rep... 12,645 4,483 coowns 
Dutch W. Indies. 3,660 = cccece 2,200 
French W. Indies JA Sr 120 
Haitian Rep. .... 81,4908 wcvcse oscses 
Virgin Islands .. S386 0 8c vvece 592 
BOGEEVON cvccerscs 2,966 sooo . eecces 
MEE cwevostene B4,208 9 ncccce 35 
Kwantung ....... S1,862 = ccvee ° $oee-ws 
ore eee eS BC eee eee 
Colombia ....... 10,124 49,979 2,018 
eee CGC 3  seesern ensue 
British Guiana ..  - MLE Ee TTT 
Surinam = ........ GOTO  cciuse saeses 
French Guiana MET TTT eee Ce TT 
hs ee Cee 14,980 159,465 rire 
oT ee BD <cteees  e8vsecce 
Venezuela. ...... i * ) rere 1,500 
British Malaya.. Ree | -saseee “eeees 
CHIR cesvesesccs 44,065 = cirvccs 18 
Other Dutch E. 

DE. Sieseaee a Berri eee 
Hongkong ...... 200,088 os ccceen cevces 
GE 6.6434 04¥ 08 1,069 1,201,199 ...... 
Palestine .......+ BAGO oo ceccee 8 = eb oe we 
Philippine Islds.. 64,164  ...... 23 
MPT. cccrecceces a | TT Te cre Te 
eee 7 | ore 
AUMOTOMA 2cccrce | | | eee ey eee ee 
French Oceania.. 3,271 . wsexens 
New Zealand ... eer es 15 
Belgian Congo .. +) errs) ae rr . 
British E. Africa De. 8iwine C4 Canes 
Union of 8S. Africa STG kccnce 8 = @ eo we 
Other British 8S. 

pi.) | QRrrerree 84 | rie ft 
Britigh W. Affica @6,106 = .cscee cesers 
Serre * haa 35 
Other Sp. Africa. ae. see0te. ‘06060 
Other French 

BENE ccdecces ' Sacre. eee 
EDOPEE cccsegene | Mere ey ae cee 
SO. nas wae as 1,919 3 eee. 
Mozambique .... i} ne or ee 
Other Port. Afr.. | Serer eee 
Canary Islands.. See  sisee 6% esa0 

TOUtSls cccecses 1,011,014 2,740,223 3,601,574 

c Bushels 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
BelMIMM cccsccceves SOUe BRS cece 
errr 64,765 ee | 6 8 eows 
WRARGO vecccccccccss cheese 66008 23 
I ee 348,306 51,428  ..... 
Netherlands ........ 96,224 206,608  ..... 
United Kingdom tet rere 49,289 
GUBRGR sicessciicoss 16,747 5,423 262,887 
Comte Rice ccccccece : re 54 
GURCOMIBIR cccccccce seose enese 
DEE dsecvseeses eides 1 12,401 
BESCRTOAGER cccccccccs cvese esses 295 
POMBTAD .cccccccccss 5  -seuas 7,083 
BROMNOD 60 ccesicccess SS Meri ee 20,464 
PRUNGRD cccvccccaws Stees vee 12 
Other DB. W. ImGies... sises sesee 910 
CE ceeneesthcorecta <200% 1,785 90,687 
Dominican Rep. .... SO sseas 1,150 
be, tS Pr eee ee ee eee ee 154 
| PPPerrer errr GS ln eve 27 
Colombia ..........: |, 702 
eee ee S56 sé wwde 75 
GE decnsevcsrnces) aevee. canes 258 
British East Africa. By. eceep. 90080 

po ere eee 687,669 297,916 446,545 





Rye Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 rye production, based on condition June 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1927 and the 1923-27 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1923-27 

Pennsylvania ... 1,411 1,326 2,078 
HEPMMGED wccccccce 643 899 1,630 
BOGGRMG. occ ccsiie 806 1,618 2,347 
Michigan ....... 2,072 2,617 3,534 
Wisconsin ...... 2,782 4,046 4,476 
Minnesota ...... 5,481 7,485 9,256 
North Dakota 10,316 23,063 15,807 
South Dakota .. 1,546 2,776 2,404 
Montana ....... 1,461 2,412 1,506 
Nebraska ...... 3,024 4,110 2,712 
Other states .... 7,134 8,224 9,086 
United States. 36,676 58,572 54,873 





Census Report on Flour Output 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for January, March and April are revised to include reports 
received since the preliminary bulletins for those months were issued. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of fiour 
annually. 

The 1,042 mills reporting in May (139 of which were idle) produced 91.3 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,059 
mills reporting in April produced 92.1 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 

The wheat ground averaged 278.3 lbs per barrel of flour in May, 278.4 in April, 278 in 
March, 278.2 in February, 277.9 in January, 276.8 in December, 276.6 in November, 276.2 
in October, 275.8 in September, 275.1 in August, 275.7 in July, 275 in June, and 274.8 in May, 

The offal reported amounted to 82.1 lbs per barrel of flour in May, 82 in April, 81.8 jn 
March, 82 in February, 81.5 in January, 80.7 in December, 80.4 in November, 80.1 in Octo- 
ber, 79.6 in September, 79.2 in August, 79.7 in July, 79.2 in June and May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


ww Production————__,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
BGP ceccccce 1,042 39,400,674 8,493,430 697,012,087 660,305 49.5 
pT. Ereeerer 1,059 38,985,792 8,400,417 688,720,329 664,576 50.6 
BMOFOR 2.000. 1,058 44,748,245 9,659,373 790,087,869 665,544 53.8 
February .... 1,060 41,139,883 8,871,666 727,287,115 664,461 55.7 
January ..... 1,057 42,302,733 9,132,096 744,527,234 663,968 55.0 
1927— 
December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 
November ... 1,063 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September ... 1,061 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
August ...... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 53.9 
July .cccces - 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 $1.1 
SURO coccces - 1,052 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
May <cccccose 1,063 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 


STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 


———Production———_, Average Ibsoffal wheat flour of 


Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat per bbl capacity, capacity 
1928— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl of flour bbls operated 
ABT occvece . 37,951,414 8,178,157 670,581,884 278.4 82.0 637,954 51.3 
March ...... 43,444,939 9,377,293 767,247,782 278.0 81.9 640,277 54.2 
February .... 39,802,618 8,587,349 703,087,710 278.1 81.9 637,693 56.1 
January ..... 41,051,878 8,843,641 719,039,729 278.5 81.3 637,223 55.5 
1927— 
ABT -ccvvece 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 79.3 633,696 49.1 
March ...... 39,854,599 8,721,390 683,589,395 274.2 78.4 635,489 50.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 17.7 633,957 53.9 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 


April Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
April, 1928, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce: 





Canada—April Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
April, 1928, as officially reported: 

















Wheat, -——Tons——— 
To— Flour, bbls bus Prepared 
United Kingdom .......... 200,591 4,519,737 Kafirand mixed Mill- 
United States ....cccceses 8 3,152 To— milo, bus feeds feeds* 
Newfoundland ..........+. 4,874 = ccvcee Belgium ........ bes 9 50 
BAPRREOS wc cecvcccccseve 2,280 = .aeee- Denmark ....... TT 47 sah 
JAMAAICR cccccceseccvccces 18,003 120 Germany ....... 30,725 712 1,603 
Trinidad and Tobago...... - eee Netherlands 25,713 274 488 
Other B. W. Indies........ 8,382 9 DOTWET pvccccce eee a 50 
British South Africa...... > | ee United Kingdom. eee 178 100 
MONE wcccccvcecsccccssees a COMBGER ccccccces 2,515 43 398 
BBO scccrwcciesescecss SGGS 8 sc oe wee Honduras ...... aoe 29 12 
Azores and Madeira....... | Beers Panamae ........ ose 35 11 
BROFTAUGR cc cccccccccscccs (|) reer Bermudas ...... 9 79 
British Honduras ........ 5. rrr Other B. W. Ind. 21 14 
British Guiana ........... G,.764 = wn wees SD 6a. e-ee 06:9’ «ee 1,525 318 
PTET E TREE ee ere Venezuela ...... ees ees 30 
PE, Bk wee eiseceees oS rere Kwangtung , she 1 56 
CL, 0s SG wet oe wees ceed we | Serer Other countries. aoe 95 75 
ce | Prrrrer eran ee ie 719 18,000 ~ ae —— 
Czechoslovakia ........... T0588 c82sss ee 58,953 2,968 3,284 
| ee er eee oe ee 1,080 .aseee EEE 91,946 2,139 2,937 
WD. wikinews scresenese% 280 602,541 February ....... 137,007 1,881 2,845 
Pere eee 25,342 41,066 January ........ 572,816 2,801 4,744 
po eS Ree SOT vasee8 *Including screenings. 
Dutch West Indies ....... | | ree —Oil cake—, —Oil meal- 
EN nr Sree er 2 eer ee Cotton- Cotton- 
SPOT TCC Tee ee —- § <enane To— seed Linseed seed Lins'd 
Finland... sees eeeeeeee 32,855... OGM asses. tne Een ip 112 
WRORGO occccsccccccccccces eves 34,386 Denmark .... 6,845 eer care pe 
French Guiana ........... 1200 ww eeee Germany .... ist ae ae 112 
French West Indies....... 1,664 8 ..... Irish F. State .... 169 Ane 
Premch Africa .......cce. | rere Netherlands.. 8,457 = 
Gibraltar .......cceeeseees seoses 11,994 Norway ...... Oat © ed 112 96 
Germany .....--eeeeeeeeee 71,348 990,250 U. Kingdom.. adie 3,012 555 112 
Gold Coast ......e.eeeeeee 93 eeeeee Canada ..... Po ities 416 1 
GrECCE ...cceeeseccccecece 27,772 — wa eee Barbados ..... .... ith eae 156 
HH@ith ..cccccccccvccsccece > >) eerie Trinidad and 
Toeland ...cccccccescceces 1420 we eaee NR eck digs ik a 106 
FRBEG wows cccesencswccccses 656 196,361 ee sk pine one 160 ad 
Irish Free State ......... 22,985 72,001 Other 
ESI SS ere 1,875 870,651 Wimkthes 6. .¢2h 1A 29 1 
- , BPPPRTEeeEVEET eer ST . svderee ilmenite aii 
PPT TOT Oe TE TTT 13,339 659,036 Waetein 64.0% 6,845 18,499 1,384 790 
New Zealand ..........-. 2,110 «4...  —E a 9,393 26,532 3,120 305 
Nigeria .......+seseeeeees 5 ee February 17.462 25,034 10,209 1,731 
MO@PWBY cccccccccccccocess 28,173 =138,131 January ..... 44,095 21,781 9,154 401 
Poland ......-..+sseeeeeee 1,123 0 ..-se. December .... 30,561 24,860 12,765 2,139 
Portuguese po  Prereeer se Pe Serer November 49,035 28,653 14,754 607 
Philippine Islands ........ 2,500 «see October ...... 41,420 23,856 12,412 457 
DED nG i 6:mes evidiee bun aoe 705... cwaéer September 24,093 26,466 2,212 26 
San Domingo ..........-. . ,863 —...... re eer 13,052 28,660 2,069 813 
Sweden ......---++++e+00: 6,456 203,466 = Suly ......... 19,881 26,007 3,286 290 
rc rryrre Terriers Ter See. scveds fe 12,125 24,945 5.975 568 
Bigere LORS oo. cesccvrces | ee Mae on <. hes 15,902 20,164 5,624 536 
DEMIR BEPIOR .cceccsvoces |) wee eee MS Sieve G's ok 3,277 31,933 5.359 515 
WINNIE 59.6 6.4.55 0 s:08-26 5 eer cee : . 
PONIE: kn cacsicouncedgens 609,372 8,360,901 Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
meres middlings rolled oats states by customs districts in March and 
United Kingdom ....... ..... 9,888 April, 1928, as reported by the Department 
United States ...ccccces 36,588 See of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
Bermuda .ccccccccccece 2,839 109 i 
NE nc a paneak «| aoe ee 1,934 March April 
British Guiana ......... 0 ..... 2g Buffalo .......ssseseeeeeeee 6 
British Honduras ...... 2 ig POO Se Teer 124 106 
orc bee 72 Ul. Sree 353 109 
Be eee 40 135 Maryland .............. vee 25 356 
Trinidad and Tobago... 100 Pi WE 008-5: 6656 dines cdwnns 509 130 
Other B. W. Indies.... we 2 EEE ES ae ae nee 2 3 
Newfoundland ......... 12 58 DEED ct wacdvavenvescacees 112 283 
Elli ak eae ai E 330 ‘San Francisco ............. 53 18 
ee ee eee ON 266 SD. ae sass cb ecw eeeesses oe 232 
Netherlands ........... tics 2,504 New Orleans .............. 761 4s8 
Pp ina os ee a oe 27 NS 49 605.0 x i9.4-cee sb + 725 824 
ER eae a ie 08 Be sth ss ese ees ok eit 
BED 66 6c bid assed ec eGs sive oe 
Pintamd ....cccccccccecs 2,210 ain ............... zie 15 
Dobie ose. ee eee 18,668 Minnesota .............-... 37 28 
WED. owe cdences Vebees WaT ite 1 
St. Lawrence ...... cee YY ee : 
The production of wheat in South Da- CHIGRHS desc cccvosscceesiepe 125 194 





kota in 1927 was 46,000,000 bus, WOME os ids 0s it SS 3,263 
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The Operation of a Modern 
Feed Plant 


By S. T. Edwards 
President S. T. Edwards & Co., Chicago 


N years past, the feed business was regarded 
principally as a mode of transfer for grain 
from sections of overproduction to those re- 
quiring additional grains. First the feed 
plants were developed in the large grain cen- 

ters. Today the tide has turned and there are hun- 
dreds of smaller up-to-date plants in the moderate 
size towns and many of them operate in conjunction 
with grain elevators which, previously, were the best 
shippers of grain to central markets. 

Naturally, the increased use of feeds produced a 
need for improved systems of manufacturing. The 
scoop shovel process was too slow. Concerns that 
mixed five tons of feed per day of two to five varieties 
had a good business. Wonderful changes occurred in 
25 years, with modern plants now turning out from 200 
to 1,000 tons of perhaps 30 varieties of accurately 
balanced and blended feeds in 24 hours. 

The operation of a modern feed plant is divided 
into five principal departments: receiving of raw 
grains; cleaning, separating and drying; milling; mix- 
ing; packing and loading. The receiving department 
should be equipped with track, hopper or automatic 
scales, and power shovels for unloading the cars. 

Cleaning and separating the grains is the next 
operation. Cleaners are made’ in many sizes, with 
capacities from 100 to 12,000 bus per hour, and as 
many as five separations can be made in one operation. 
Practically every known mixture can be separated, 
even oats and wheat which have grown together in the 
same field, and when the grains are separated, there 
is no indication of the original mixture. 

A combination clipper and cleaner is very essential, 
as considerable quantities of oats and barley are used 
in all forms. These grains are clipped and polished 
for scratch feed, rolled or crimped for dry and mo- 
lasses feeds, and fine ground for mash feeds. Graded 
oats are hulled for baby chick feed, and barley is 
pearled for scratch feed. 

Drying the grains is essential, for considerable of 
them come to market soon after harvest time, before 
being dried out sufficiently. This is especially true of 
corn. Hundreds of cars of corn come to market with 
20 to 25 per cent moisture content. If stored in this 
condition the corn will soon heat and mold. Standard 
No. 2 yellow corn, or commercially dried corn which 
contains not to exceed 154 per cent moisture, is being 
used almost exclusively today, as the manufacturers 
cannot rely on other grades of corn for mixture in 
feeds which they may ship into sections of the country 
where the high temperature or humidity will cause the 
feed to heat in a short time. 

Several types of driers are offered, the most suc- 
cessful being those so constructed that the grain passes 
through the drier’ continuously from top to bottom, 
in sections not more than three inches thick. These 
sections are so constructed that air blown over steam 
coils, or direct heat, passes through the sections until 
the moisture is evaporated from the grain. One drier 
is so arranged that fans draw cold air through the 
bottom of the drier, to cool the dried grain, then over 
the steam coils and from there the hot air is blown 
into small pockets of grain in the upper half of the 
drier. Driers of this type are constructed in sizes 
for handling from 50 to 1,000 bus grain per hour. 
Some plants have several units, so that large quantities 
of grain can be handled promptly, when it comes to 
market in damp or heating condition. 

An up-to-date plant must have considerable high 
class machinery in its milling department for handling 
the large variety of articles necessary in the feeds. 
A unit is needed for cracking fine, medium and coarse 
cracked corn. The two most successful machines for 
this work are the chilled steel rolls and corn cutters 
with steel knives fitted to a cylinder. Both types cut 
the kernels of corn in about four pieces, with a mini- 
mum amount of meal. 

After cutting, the total product should pass through 
& cracked corn polisher, and a cracked corn sepa- 
trator. The suction on both machines should be strong, 
so as to thoroughly clean the cracked and polished 
corn. The remaining product, such as flour, corn 
bran, hearts, and fine meal, should be run at once to 
a hammer mill or attrition mill, and ground into a 
choice, soft corn feed meal suitable for mixing in 
poultry mashes, and hog and dairy feeds. There are 
complete units for making as high as 22,000 lbs pol- 
ished and sifted cracked corn per hour. 

A fine cracked corn is required for baby chick 
feed. Special units are composed of rolls or corn 
cutters with a finer cut than the regular size. The 





product then passes to a special separator, the coarse 
corn is taken out and returned to the rolls, and the 
fancy, fine cracked corn of even size is sifted out. The 
flour and air separations pass to the corn feed meal 
bins. The polished medium cracked corn is a better 
product to use for the baby chick feed than the whole 
corn, and its use also saves the need of a polisher in 
the baby chick unit. Cracked wheat, Kafir, milo and 
green peas, which are needed for baby chick scratch 
feed, can all be cracked on this same unit. 

Another machine of importance is the hammer mill 
for grinding oats, barley, screenings, etc. These ma- 
chines run at high speed (1,200 to 3,600 revolutions 
per minute) and are practically indispensable in the 
manufacture of feeds containing whole ground oats 
and barley, as they are the only machines on the mar- 
ket, in general use, that will, in one operation, grind 
the fiber in oats and barley sufficiently fine for use in 
all grades of feed. 

I have mentioned the use of rolls for crimping oats 
and barley. Originally this was done with smooth 
flour rolls. Today the trade demands a finer product 
and better work in rolling. The most modern crimp- 
ing equipment contains larger chilled steel rolls, with 
a steamer mounted over them, for softening the grain 
before rolling. High pressure steam is used to pre- 
vent moistening the oats and barley unduly, as a large 
percentage of this product is used in molasses feeds 
and must be kept dry. 


Mixing and Blending 


The greatest problem in the manufacture of feed 
is the mixing and blending of ingredients. Usually 
20 to 30 brands of feed are made, ranging in number 
from 5 to 14 ingredients each. This means prepara- 
tion of some 40 to 60 articles. 

A modern equipment for the manufacture of three 
grades of scratch feed (fine cracked for baby chicks, 
medium for growing chicks and coarse for grown 
fowls) requires 16 bins and 16 feeders. This equip- 
ment will turn out 1,200 lbs per minute of any one 
of the three grades. If more production is required, 
the units may be separated and, with all three in 
operation and running at full speed, 3,600 lbs feed can 
be produced per minute. When desired, the full 
equipment may also be run at half speed, or six bags 
per minute. 

There are excellent batch mixing machines on the 
market for mixing dry materials like mashes and hog 
and dairy feeds. They are also used extensively in 
the large mills for mixing calf meal, pig meal and 
poultry feeds that contain considerable fine floury 
product. The mixers are so thorough and accurate 
that, if errors occur, the trouble lies with the operator 
in weighing up the articles to be blended. There are 
many formulas for animal and poultry feeds that do 
not require more than 1 to 5 lbs per 100 of certain 
articles, and with a small proportion like this, it 
readily can be seen that the weights as well as the 
blending must be absolutely accurate. 

The development of a continuous system comprises: 
specially designed bins in which the dry, fine ground 
product will flow freely. Under these bins are contin- 
uous feeders that will measure accurately any amount 
of product from 1 lb to 50 lbs of each ingredient per 
100 Ibs feed. There are single equipments that will 
run as much as a ton of feed per minute, measuring 
accurately as high as 12 to 15 articles. This equip- 
ment is arranged so that all the trip gates can be 
thrown at one time to the test pans. All products 
are dropped into test pans in front of each feeder 
that is operating, and test gates are connected and 
thrown at one time by one lever. If the equipment is 
set for six 100-lb bags per minute, to make a test, it 
would require the throwing of the trip gate lever wide 
open for exactly 10 seconds. Running 12 bags per 
minute, the gates should be thrown open for five sec- 
onds. All of the goods in each test pan are then 
weighed up separately in order to check what each 
machine is delivering. If differences in flow are dis- 
covered, adjustment of machines can be made while 
in operation. 

All of the dry materials that compose molasses 
mixed feeders are first mixed on the regular continu- 
ous percentage feeders, then the total mixture is run 
into a molasses feed mixer where the molasses is forced 
into the dry material by double beaters. 

One very essential point in the making of molasses 
feeds is to have the molasses at uniform temperature. 
A change of but five degrees will affect the flow. 
This is handled by a molasses heater with thermostatic 
control of heat. 

The feed is run directly from the mixer to an auto- 
matic scale, where it is weighed, bagged, and bags are 
sewed, then passed down a chute into a car or truck. 
The automatic scale, sewing machine and belt con- 
veyor which passes the feed from the second floor 
directly to the car save more labor, for the amount 
of feed handled, than any other devices or equipment. 


The greatest benefit to the industry, and to the 
farmer and feeder, lies in the production of a well- 
balanced feed thoroughly mixed and economically 
made. 

In the construction of present day manufacturing 
plants, many new and interesting problems arise. A 
careful study should be made of the districts to be 
served, as some sections require more of certain feeds 
than others. For instance, Petaluma, Cal., and parts 
of New Jersey, have an enormous demand for poultry 
feeds but little for any other feeds. In these sections 
it is not unusual to find incubators with hatching 
capacity for 100,000 baby chicks. Between Denver 
and Fort Collins, Colo., some 500,000 sheep are fed 
during the feeding season. Iowa is noted for hogs, 
Wisconsin for dairying, and Long Island for duck 
raising. All of these sections demand certain feeds 
which will meet their requirements, and this necessi- 
tates a careful study of the animals to be fed and the 
products available for feed in each section. Bear in 
mind that it is not simply a case of the feeder buying 
a mixed feed, regardless of the ingredients, for the 
thing of utmost importance is having feeds which are 
prepared particularly for the results desired. 


oso 


New German Feed Law 


The new German feed law was put into effect on 
Nov. 1, 1927. A special leaflet has been issued from 
Berlin which includes the following instructions for 
meeting the aims of the law. In offers, etc., the feeds 
must be so exactly named that the kind and raw ma- 
terial can be recognized without a doubt. Feed ma- 
terial mixtures that contain more than 50 per cent of 
mineral materials, as for instance customary mineral 
salts, etc., should also be marked as mixtures. All 
other feed material mixtures are called mixed feeds. 
General terms are forbidden, such as cake, oil cake, 
feed cake, bran or molasses feed; rather should they 
be termed, for example, linseed cake, wheat bran, etc. 
Fancy names are also forbidden, or other arbitrarily 
selected names, such as “friend of fatteners,” “milk 
wonder,” etc. Such designations are admitted only if 
a special additional designation gives in each case with- 
out doubt the kind and raw material of the feed ma- 
terial. 

In all consignments amounting to 50 kilograms or 
more a written statement is necessary, giving the name 
and the more important value determining constitu- 
ents as, for instance, proteins and fats, except in the 
case of brans and feed flours of rye, wheat, buck- 
wheat, barley, legumes, mill dust of rye, barley and 
oats, middlings (germs) of corn, barley, rye, wheat, 
etc. In mixed feeds must be given the constituents 
and the percentage of each. In all deliveries in quan- 
tities of less than 50 kilograms packed, the labels must 
show the name and content, and in mixtures and mixed 
feeds also the proportion of the mixtures. The farmer 
is urged to protect himself by having the feed ma- 
terial examined for content, purity and condition. A 
first requisite is immediate inspection for visible short- 
comings such as mold, dampness, etc. Instructions for 
taking samples, and sales conditions in respect to 
sampling, are furnished to the farmers, and the sam- 
ples are to be sent to the agricultural experimental or 
control stations—American Elevator and Grain Trade. 


oo SDS 


Balanced Feeds for Dogs 


Elevator owners handling various feeds as side- 
lines are learning that the logic of balanced rations 
for dogs has as widespread an acceptance as the idea 
of balanced feeds for poultry and stock. Consequent- 
ly, dog feed now is part of the side line stock regu- 
larly carried in hundreds of elevators in many states. 
Sound, dependable quality has been found to be an 
essential in building up a dog feed trade just as it is 
in establishing any other feed line. The meat and 
bone meal dog feed manufactured under the Rose 
brand, for instance, is produced in a plant where 
automatic regulation insures a uniform product. As 
a result, dealers have had no complaint from off grade 
shipments which they retail to the trade.—American 
Elevator and Grain Trade. 


oo 
Reports on Feed Ingredients 


The feed inspection service for the state of Mary- 
land, which is controlled by the University of Mary- 
land, has issued a report for the past year, giving full 
particulars of the feedingstuffs that were registered 
with it during that period. The report also gives a 
brief explanation of the requirements of the feed laws 
of the state, but emphasis is laid on the fact that its 
main purport is to enable buyers to be safeguarded 
against fraud by referring to the report when they 
wish to know the ingredients of any particular feed 
sold in the state. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour sales last week were sluggish. 
Buyers made many bids, but so far be- 
low mills’ ideas as to be impossible of 
acceptance, 

Quotations Firm—On the’ whole, 
prices were firmer. Good southwestern 
flours, particularly, were held firmly to 
levels equal to, or in some cases above, 
springs. Even many of the new crop 
quotations were little below, although the 
total range these covered was about 75c. 
Sales on the coming crop are less than 
a year ago at this time. The trade does 
not seem anxious to buy in any quantity, 
even though prices are attractive, until 
more definite information is available. 
Some sales of new Texas flour have been 
reported at very low figures, although 
others were approximately in line with 
Kansas, 

Clears Easier.—The spread on spring 
wheat grades was wider than the pre- 
vious week. Many mills stiffened their 
prices, and were unwilling to make con- 
cessions. Clears, however, were a little 
easier, ranging $6.50@7. Less interest 
was apparent in high gluten flours than 
existed a couple of months ago, since 
many mills no longer have any to offer. 
The range has narrowed to $8@8.25, 
with only fair sales. 

Prices on eastern soft winter flours 
were purely nominal, as few quotations 
from mills were obtainable. Flour pre- 
viously booked and now coming in was 
priced $7.25@7.40, but it was not very 
plentiful. A few new crop quotations 
were made, but they were not taken 
seriously. Pacific Coast flours were sold 
in limited lots, quotations ranging $6.75 
(@1.25. The success some of these mills 
have met with here has led many others 
to seek representation, until now there 
is a large number from which to esti- 
mate conditions. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 30, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.65@ 
8.25 bbl, standard patents $7.15@7.60, 
clears $6.50@7; hard winter short pat- 
ents $7.50@8, old straights $7.25@7.45, 
new $6.75@7.25; soft winter straights, 
$6.85 @7.50. 

NOTES 

Jose Jimenez, of Goble & Jimenez, San 
Juan, P. R., sailed for home June 28, 
on the Coamo. 


David Coleman, New York flour bro- 
ker, is visiting his milling connections in 
the Northwest and the Southwest. 

H. L. Perrigo, of the Victor Flour 
Mills, Ine., Pittsford, N. Y., visited the 
local trade with Fred Quackenbush last 
week. 

E. J. Winkler, of the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills, arrived in New York last 
week, after stopping at the principal cit- 
ies on his way east. 

H. F. Freeman, Jr., New York man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, spent last week on his an- 
nual trip to the home office. 


E. W. Erickson, manager of the Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent 
last week end at the home of B. H. Wun- 
der, who has handled this account local- 
ly for many years. 


The securities of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation were admitted to trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange on June 
28. They consist of $8,000,000 20-year 
5 per cent sinking fund gold debentures. 

R. F. Bausman, who has been for 
many years export manager, with offices 
at New York, for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, has been appointed ex- 
port manager for the General Mills, Inc., 
the new merger. 


Thomas F. Hogan, of the Hogan Mill- 
ing Co., Junction City, Kansas, came to 
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New York last week after a trip through 
Pennsylvania, and spent several days 
here, with headquarters at the office of 
Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc. 


R. H. Addington, who has been west- 
ern Pennsylvania representative, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has 
been transferred to southern territory, 
and will make his home in Atlanta. 


Harry Connor, freight traffic manager 
of Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd. was 
killed on June 24, when a speeding auto- 
mobile crashed into his car near Kings- 
ton, N. Y. Funeral services were held 
at his home in Albion, N. Y. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and two daughters. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing June 28, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,753,082 
bus and 68,504 bbls. Flour clearances 
showed an increase, there being three 
large shipments, one of 17,615 bbls to 
Hamburg, another of 14,240 to Copen- 
hagen, and a third, of 13,355, to Saloniki. 

After an illness of nearly a year, Mrs. 
Samuel Knighton passed away on June 
26, and funeral services were held on the 
evening of June 28. She had a very wide 
acquaintance among flour men, through 
her travels with her husband, Samuel 
Knighton, head of Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, Inc., and the deepest sympathy of 
the trade is extended, not only to him, 
but also to their three sons, Henry, 
Frank and Edward, all of whom have 
many friends in the flour business. 


Those introduced on the floor of the 
exchange last week included H. Weh- 
mann, of H. Wehmann & Co., millfeed, 
Minneapolis; Clarence Woolman, of the 
Hales & Hunter Co., grain, Chicago; T. 
Morgan Bowen, vice president of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, and Fred H. Kiddle, president of 
the Pioneer Flouring Mills Co., Island 
City, Oregon, Elgin (Oregon) Flouring 
Mills Co., La Grande (Oregon) Milling 
Co., and Union’ (Oregon) Flouring Mill 
Co. 

The grain men and the cottonseed oil 
men of the New York Produce Exchange 
played baseball at International Park, 
Jersey City, on June 26, resulting in a 
score of approximately 11 to 8 in favor 
of the former. It was reported that 
toward the close of the game, when hit- 
ting became “free for all,” a much higher 
score was piled up, but this was not of- 
ficially entered on the records of big 
league baseball. Approximately 60 were 
present, and after the game all enjoyed 
a beefsteak dinner at the Hermitage, 
Union City. 

oo] 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was weak and inactive last week. 
Buyers were still playing for lower 
prices, and taking chances. Many mills, 
however, were slow in offering flour at 
reductions. The general impression that 
good old crop flour will be scarce is not 
evidenced in this market. It appears 
as though some of the mills have not 
marketed their old crop stock to advan- 
tage. Interest is now centered in new 
crop flour for July-August-September 
shipment, and business will follow as 
soon as buyers and sellers can agree on 
terms. 

Trading showed some improvement 
last week. Sales included standard 
springs at $7@7.25 bbl, cotton, prompt; 
new standard hard winters at $7@7.25, 
cotton or jute, July-August; near-by old 
soft winter straight at $7@7.25 in sec- 
ondhand cottons, prompt, and new at 
$6.30, bulk, Baltimore, August-Septem- 
ber shipment. At the close old near-by 
soft winter straight could be had as low 
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as $6.85 in secondhand cottons, while it 
was said new was freely offered at $6.25 
in secondhand sacks for July-August- 
Ser shipment, with $6 the best 
id. 


Nominal closing prices, June 30, car 
lots, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.50@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7 
@7.25; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft winter short 
patent $7.75@8, straight (near-by) $7@ 
7.25. 

NOTES 

Receipts last week included 2,163 bbls 
flour and 149,222 bus barley destined for 
export. 

Receipts of wheat in June were 412,- 
059 bus, last year 515,109; exports 612,- 
471, last year 797,565. 


Franklin L. Lewi, of Theodore P. 
Huffman & Co., grain, New York, vis- 
ited this market last week. 


Flour receipts in June were 71,123 
bbls, against 104,255 a year ago; exports 
5,393, against 35,815 last year. 

Edward L. Davis, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, has returned from a 
business and pleasure trip to Europe. 


Considerable No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, domestic, wheat for July and Au- 
gust delivery was sold here last week at 
51.46, 


June receipts of millfeed were 1,396 
tons, against 1,304 a year ago. Receipts 
from Jan. 1 to July 1 were 5,305 tons, 
against 5,289 last year. 


W. A. Richards, of the Buffalo office 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was on ’change, June 27, as the 
guest of White & Co., flour distributors 
and exporters. 

Eugene H. Beer, Jr., of E. H. Beer 
& Co. Inc, grain, and Dunbar A. 
Eberts, with F. N. Iglehart & Co., real 
estate, have applied for membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

J. Mynor Ewing, vice president of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. and the Good- 
hue Mill Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change 
here June 26 as the guest of Hayward 
& Co., brokers and agents in flour, feed 
and grain. 

Flour receipts from Jan. 1 to July 1 
were 477,694 bbls, against 584,795 last 
year; exports 65,548, against 211,861 a 
year ago. Grain receipts were 10,420,120 
bus, last year 13,307,014; exports 12,091,- 
363, against 14,890,291 last year. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


2 
PITTSBURGH 


An improved tone was noted in flour 
last week, and this, coupled with excel- 
lent shipping directions, pleased sellers, 
who are hopeful that it heralds the plac- 
ing of orders by the trade at large. 
Values were practically unchanged, and 
prices held firm. 

As far as could be ascertained, there 
was no business on the new crop, and no 
quotations were made public. 

With the price advantage in favor of 
spring wheat, the bulk of the business 
handled went to northwestern mills, al- 
though mill representatives who traveled 
in the territory outside of the city re- 
ported that there was a satisfactory vol- 
ume of southwestern flour sold. 

Sales of clears improved, with prices 
unchanged, while users of soft winter 
wheat flour contented themselves with 
buying small lots for pressing needs. On 
June 30, semolina was quoted at 3%c 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales improved and 
shipping directions were said to be more 
free. 

Flour quotations, June 30: spring 
wheat short patents $7.25@8.25 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.25@8, standard patent 
$6.75@7.25; low protein hard winter 
standard patent, $6.25@6.75; clears, $6.50 
@17; soft winter, $7@7.50, bulk. 

NOTES 

Fritz Staasen, of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., was a re- 
cent Pittsburgh visitor. 

William Wighton, aged 69, a well- 
known retired baker of Youngstown, 
Ohio, died at his home there on June 22. 

Henry E, Hopple, aged 86, for many 
years engaged in the milling business in 
Juniata County, Pennsylvania, died at 
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A TRADITION BROKEN 


A THIRTY-SIX-YEAR U tradition 
in the Pawtucket, R. L, public 
schools was broken recently when 
Joseph H. Lennon was graduated 
from high school. In 1892, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard T. Lennon entered 
their oldest child, William, in the 
Grove Street grammar school, and 
since that day, they have had at 
least one of their 10 children in the 
public schools of the city. Mr. Len. 
non is president of the B. T. Lennon 
Sons Co., Pawtucket, flour broker, 
New England representative of the 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas. He has been engaged in the 
business of selling flour since 1880. 
In 1891, he was a member of the city 
council and is now the only surviving 
member of that year’s body. He is 
also past president of the Pawtucket 
Business Men’s Association. 





Harrisburg on June 25. He had lived in 
retirement for five years. 


Thomas F. Hogan, of the Hogan Mill- 
ing Co., Junction City, Kansas, recently 
visited at the office of the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co. 


Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, called on the trade here 
recently. 

R. H. Addington, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., is spending some time at the 
mill offices. 


Harlow S. Lewis, Pittsburgh manager 
for the Hubbard Milling Co., has left 
for the general office of the company at 
Mankato, Minn. 


Theodore T. Hogan, of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, was a 
recent visitor to the office of W. C. Mans- 
field, representative of the company. 


William Arbuckle Jamison, aged 65, 
managing partner of the Arbuckle Bros.’ 
interests, died in New York on June 27. 
He was a nephew of the late John and 
Charles Arbuckle, founders of the com- 
pany, handlers of flour. 


The annual outing of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity will be held at Turner 
Grove, north of Pittsburgh on the Perrys- 
ville Road, July 11. Nicholas Maurer 
is chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. 


The will of the late E. B. Mahood, re- 
tired flour and feed merchants, disposed 
of an estate valued at $110,000. It is 
left in trust for his widow, and at her 
death will go to the Women’s General 
Missionary Society of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Louis J. Baker, president of the 7 
Baker Bros., wholesale bakers, who was 
confined to his room for some time with 
sinus trouble, is able to be at his desk 
again. He was taken ill on his return 
from the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion convention at Wernersville early in 
June. 

C. C. Larus. 
oT SD 


BOSTON 


The feature last week in flour was new 
Kansas hard winter wheat patents. One 
mill made especially heavy sales of first 
patents in bulk at $7 bbl, equal to $7.25 
in sacks, through its Boston representa- 
tive. Delivery runs through to March 
31, 1929. Other sales of new hard win- 
ter wheat flour were reported at less 
than $7, but it is understood that these 
were second patents. 

The general feeling among the trade 
is that a low range of prices on these 
flours will prevail. As a result, bids 
made are gooey less than the asking 
price of the mill. However, when the 
bid is for a sufficiently large quantity, 
the sale usually is made. . 

Demand for old spring and hard win- 
ter wheat patents has been very dull, 
the trade holding off for lower prices. 
A decline of 10@20c bbl on spring pat- 
ents and of 15@20c on old hard winter 
patents has not helped the situation. 
There was considerable pressure to sell 
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these flours, and the market closed with 
everything in favor of the buyer. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, in sacks, 
on June 30: spring patents, special $8.70 
@8.80 bbl, standard patents $7.25@8.70, 
first clears $7.10@7.40; hard winter pat- 
ents, $7.25@8.25; soft winter patents 
$7.70@8.65, straight $7.30@7.70, and 
clears $7.25@7.60. 

RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 
1928 1927 





Flour, Dba .....eecccesees 125,800 120,750 
Wheat, bus ........-e000s 28,750 20,250 
Corm, DUB ....--eeeeeeeeee 1,100 2,475 
Wate, WES cccccccccccccces 117,525 84,900 
Rye, bus ...... 17,200 1,100 
Barley, bus ... ae. wwene 
Millfeed, tons ... ° 198 81 
Corn meal, bbis ......... 509 242 
Oatmeal, cases ..........- 9,245 6,133 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 1,993 585 


NOTES 


Arthur S. Heathfield, a former mem- 
ber of the Boston grain trade, and for 
many years a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, died at his home 
in New Boston, N. H., on June 30. 


Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal in June were 
less than during the previous month, 
being 8,425 bbls, compared with 9,150 in 
May and 6,650 in June, 1927. They were 
all in 98-lb sacks, and generally of good 
quality. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oo SD 


BUFFALO 


Flour sales were light last week. 
Values remained fairly steady, showing 
but a slight reduction in clears, white 
and medium rye. 

Production dropped 4 per cent, com- 
pared with the previous week, and fig- 
ured at only 70 per cent of capacity. 
Shipping directions were fair. 

Exporters are asking for flour at 15@ 
20c under mill’s quotations. Foreign 
stocks were fairly well replenished last 
month, and the trade can afford to await 
more favorable developments. 

Kansas mill representatives reported 
little business. 

Quotations, June 30, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $8.15@8.40 bbl, 
standard patents $7.65, first clears $6.60 
@6:70, fancy clears $6.85@6.95; white 
tye $7.20, medium $7.10, dark $5.15; 
Kansas short patents $8.25@8.60, bakers 
special patents $7.50@7.80; No. 2 semo- 
lina, 4c Ib, bulk, lake-and-rail, New 
York, 

Rochester quotations, June 30: spring 
patents $8.40@8.65, pastry $8.55 and 
white rye $7.40, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 24-30 ...... 255,500 177,559 70 
Previous week .. 255,500 189,451 74 
Be GRO iccces 238,000 177,906 75 
Two years ago... 238,000 209,572 88 
Three years ago. 238,000 180,399 76 


NOTES 


Employees of the Washburn Crosby 
Co, held their annual outing at Erie 
Beach last week, participating in athletic 
games at the beach stadium. 


James G. McKillen, president of the 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo, returned to 
the trading floor last week after an ill- 
hess which confined him to his home for 
10 days. 

The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board has predicted that flour and other 
mill products shipped from Buffalo dur- 
ing 1928 will require 37,000 freight cars, 
compared with 34,370 loaded in 1927. 


oo 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flour was quiet and prices showed but 
little change last week. Local jobbers 
and bakers are well stocked for current 
needs, and show no disposition to antici- 
pate requirements. What little business 
is being done is mostly in old flours, 
although some new flour is being offered 
by the mills. Quotations, June 30, basis 
140-lb jutes: spring first patent $8@8.25 
bbl, standard patent $7.65@7.90, first 
clear $6.90@7.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.25, straight $7.50@8; soft 
winter straight, $7.25@8. 


* * 
Laurence B. Chapman, president of the 


Walnut Creek Mil ing Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, was a recent visitor on ’change. 
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SEATTLE 


Demand for Pacific northwestern soft 
wheat flour from eastern and middle 
western sections of the United States 
has continued fair, and moderate sales 
were made last week. Depleted stocks 
of soft wheat and premiums demanded 
for what is left have prevented the mills 
from making larger bookings than could 
have been made. 

There has been very little demand for 
flour in north coast markets, and sales 
have been confined to the comparatively 
few buyers who have not booked for- 
ward, 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, June 29: family 
short patent $7.80@8.30 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.25@6.50, 98's; 
standard patent $7@7.25, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.70@9. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $8.60@9.10; Montana, $7.60@ 
8.60. 

Export Trade.—The proposal of the 
Canton government and of Shanghai for 
import taxes on foreign flour and the 
uncertainty as to whether similar action 
will be taken by other Chinese govern- 
ments has paralyzed all flour trade with 
China for the time being. 

Limited sales of small parcels have 
been worked to the United Kingdom, 
but coast prices are generally too high. 
South American business has been inac- 
tive. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 24-30 ...... 46,800 28,888 62 
Previous week .. 46,800 29,509 63 
Year ago ....... 46,800 20,862 45 
Two years ago... 52,800 27,126 61 
Three years ago. 52,800 23,310 44 
Four years ago.. 52,800 28,784 55 
Five years ago... 52,800 14,506 27 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 24-30 ...... 57,000 27,747 49 

Previous week .. 57,000 26,116 46 

Year ago ....... 67,000 28,279 50 

Two years ago... 57,000 30,678 54 

Three years ago. 57,000 23,879 42 

Four years ago.. 57,000 29,047 61 

Five years ago... 57,000 17,434 $1 
NOTES 


Receipts of wheat at Seattle for the 
crop year ended June 30 were 14,600 
cars, against 10,280 a year ago; at Ta- 
coma 7,130, against 6,550. Receipts of 
flour at Seattle, 2,920 bbls, against 2,850 
a year ago, and at Tacoma 1,655, against 
1,430, 

Flour shipments by water from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma to Atlantic and gulf 
ports for the crop year 1927-28 were, 
the last week of June not included, 480,- 
000 bbls, compared with 583,880 the pre- 
vious season and 570,220 for the crop 
year 1925-26. 


C. H. Cole, for many years manager 
of the Pacific Millers’ Insurance Depart- 
ment, Seattle, representing mill mutual 
fire insurance companies, who resigned 
on account of ill health, has been suc- 
ceeded by A. J. Kellenberger, and N. 
J. Sankela has been appointed field su- 
perintendent. 


Exports of flour to the Orient from 
the Pacific Northwest for the crop year 
ended June 30 considerably pte i don 
for the two previous seasons. Exports 
for the 1927-28 crop year, the last week 
of June not included, were 2,640,000 bbls, 
against 1,875,830 for 1926-27 and 1,610,- 
800 for 1925-26. 


A luncheon was given by the Seattle 
grain trade last week for Phil Benedict, 


Seattle representative for Kerr Gifford 
& Co., Inc., Portland, who has’ been in- 
definitely transferred to the company’s 
Portland office. Dewey Leach, Spokane 
representative for the company, has been 
transferred to Seattle during Mr. Bene- 
dict’s absence. 


o> 
PORTLAND 


Flour buyers showed little interest last 
week. Prices were steady and unchanged 
at $8.10 bbl for family patents, $8.30 for 
second patent hard wheat, and $7.70 for 
second patent blue-stem flour in straight 
cars. The trade is looking forward to 
southeastern business when the new sea- 
son opens, and is also anticipating a 
somewhat better oriental trade, 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TUNE 24-80 ...cccccccccces 15,162 41 
Previous week .........+++ 14,644 39 
Te GD 06.0065 00000000080 19,247 $1 
PWS FORTS OHO cccccccccces 20,364 32 
Three years ago .......+.. 9,256 14 
Four years @g0 .......000% 19,780 31 
Five years ago .......+++s 26,772 46 


NOTES 


The visible wheat supply at Portland 
and Astoria, June 30, was 557,217 bus, 
an increase of 31,904 for the week. 


Flour receipts at Portland for the ce- 
real year just closed were 3,526 cars, 
compared with 2,978 a year ago, 2,857 
two years ago and 1,972 three years ago. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were as follows: 3,255 bbls to Ha- 
waii, 250 to China, 50 to the West Indies, 
2,720 bags to Boston, 2,569 to Provi- 
dence, 5,000 to New York and 1,090 to 
New Orleans. Wheat shipments were 
87,333 bus to the United Kingdom and 
291 to Hawaii. 


Wheat receipts broke all records for 
this market in the 1927-28 season, with 
83,342 cars unloaded. Receipts in the 
previous season were 27,322; two years 
ago, 21,526; three years ago, 14,059; four 
years ago, 26,975; five years ago, 17,180; 
six years ago, 29,239, which up to this 
season was the record. 

Word was received last week that the 
nationalist government of China proposes 
to increase the import duty on American 
flour 7% per cent. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, and the directors 
were instructed to refer it to the United 
States senators from Oregon, who will 
lay it before the Department of State 
at Washington. Such a duty, it is assert- 
ed, would seriously affect the export 
flour trade of this coast. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
oe 


OGDEN 


Only small lot purchases of old wheat 
flour were reported last week by Ogden 
millers, although numerous inquiries were 
received regarding new wheat prices, es- 
pecially from the Southeast. Most buy- 
ing has been for fill-ins where regular 
contracts have expired. New crop prices 
have not been announced by mills, but 
are anticipated in a few days. Milling 
of new wheat, according to present indi- 
cations, will not start until August. All 
large mills of Ogden continued capacity 
operation last week, closing with the 
greatest records ever made in this sec- 
tion. They have bookings sufficient to 
keep them running full time far into 
August. Small country mills which have 
been shut down are being put in condi- 
tion for reopening, while those operat- 
ing at 50 per cent capacity are ready to 
resume full time. 

Flour prices remained unchanged 
throughout the week, with the exception 
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of a 10c decline in quotations to. Cali- 
fornia. Southeastern buyers were quoted 
on the following basis in 98-lb bags: high 
patents $7.75@8.20 bbl and _ straights 
$7.60@7.70, car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. California dealers were offered 
flour as follows: first patents $8@8.05, 
second patents $7.85@8 and straights 
$7.55@7.85, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points. To Utah and Idaho dealers: 
family patents $7.40@7.90, second pat- 
ents $7.80@7.90 and straights $7@7.15, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


W. W. Percival, president of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., is visiting in Den- 
ver, Colo. 


J. H. Hutchinson, of the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., was in 
Ogden last week. 


Carrier pigeons of the Sperry Flour 
Co. taken to an 8,000-foot altitude over 
Ogden carried a message to James H. 
DeVine, president of the Ogden Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who is ill at a hospital. 
The flight was a feature of the Ogden 
Air Jubilee, celebrating the opening of 
Ogden’s airport. p 

H. P. Iverson, manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s plant at Ogden, has been re- 
elected president of the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change. Other officers re-elected were 
W. H. Berrett, Salt Lake City, vice 
president, and B. L. Slack, Ogden, secre- 
tary. Directors include the officers and 
E. R. Alton, C, J. Parker, and M. W. 
Sherwood, Ogden, and J. J. Neville, S. 
H. Nelson, and L. S. Beckett, Salt Lake 
City. 

Establishing a new record for Ogden, 
four mills operated at over 100 per cent 
rated capacity during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1928. Plants of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Sperry Flour Co., 
Royal Milling Co., and Hylton Flour 
Mills, Inc., made this record. The Globe 
company, with production of 480,274 
bbls, operated at 108 per cent capacity 
for the year; the Sperry mills, with 35,- 
000, and the Royal mills, with 275,000, 
produced slightly more than rated ca- 
pacity, although operating only since 
August, 1927. The Hylton plant, fourth 
largest in Ogden, operated almost con- 
tinuously throughout the year. The mills 
report that the only shutdowns were for 
necessary repairs. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


oo 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Both buyers and sellers are awaiting 
reports as to new crop offerings. Bak- 
ers are not stocking up on old crop 
flour, believing that the quality of the 
new one will be ‘far superior to that 
of the old. This is especially true of 
northern blue-stems and Montana hard 
wheats, and while reports from these 
sections do not indicate larger crops, the 
dry weather will tend to produce more 
high protein wheat and a corresponding 
reduction in premiums on such grain. 

Quotations, June 29, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8@ 
8.20 bbl; Montana family patents, $7.50 
@1.15; Idaho family patents, $8@8.25; 
Montana top patents $8.50@8.70, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8@8.25; 
Dakota top patents, $9.25@9.50; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7@7.20; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.50@7.75; 
northern straight grades, $6.60@6.80; 
California pastry, new, $5.75@6. 

NOTES 

C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, was 
here last week. 

H. O. Wandell, of the Crowell Ele- 
vator Co., Omaha, Neb., was a recent 
visitor in San Francisco. 

I. A. Welk, president of the Pendle- 
ton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., returning 
from Los Angeles, visited some of the 
larger trade with the company’s San 
Francisco representative, G. P. Neuwald. 

o> 


MOTOR TRIP TO PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

R. L. Rice, wholesale dealer in flour, 
meals, etc., 2421 Enterprise Street, Los 
Angeles, and his wife, are motoring to 
Yellowstone Park, Great Falls, Mont., 
and other points. They plan to return 


home by way of the Pacific Coast. 











CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was firmer last 
week, due mainly to scarcity of offer- 
ings rather than active buying. Demand 
showed some improvement, although 
buyers were reluctant to meet the ad- 
vance. Bran moved the best, due to the 
range between it and shorts, and because 
offerings were freer. Standard mid- 
dlings were not so active, but flour mid- 
dlings were very scarce, and sales were 
limited. Red dog was also rather tight. 
On June 30, spring bran was quoted at 
$31.50@32 ton, hard winter bran $32.50 
@33, standard middlings $37.25@37.50, 
flour middlings $44.50@46, red dog 
$45.50@ 46.50. ° 

Milwaukee. — Millfeeds declined last 
week until two days before the close, 
when buyers came into the market to 
pick up floating offers. This brought 
some strength, especially to flour mid- 
dlings, which closed $1.50 higher. Red 
dog was also up $1. Spring bran dropped 
$1 for the week, but winter bran and 
standard middlings were unchanged. De- 
mand at present is from the feed manu- 
facturers. Heavier wheat millfeeds are 
reported to be very scarce. The firm 
coarse grain market tended to keep in- 
terest centered in the heavier feeds. Pas- 
tures are good, and this has reduced the 
demand. Quotations, June 30: spring 
bran $30.50@81 ton, winter bran $31@ 
31.50, standard middlings $37@37.50, 
flour middlings $44.50@45.50 and red dog 
$45.50@46.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet last week, but due to scarcity of 
offerings a stronger tone was noticed 
toward the close. Stocks are low, but 
buyers are not replenishing them at ex- 
isting prices. Offerings are unusually 
searce. Quotations, June 30: soft win- 
ter bran $32.50@33 ton, hard winter 
wheat bran $32@382.50, and gray shorts 
$44@45. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis, — Light mill operations 
and fairly steady inquiry from mixers 
are keeping feed prices firm at Minne- 
apolis. City mills claim to have their 
output of middlings and red dog for 
July-August already sold, and they are 
accepting orders for flour middlings and 
red dog only subject to delay in ship- 
ment. Bran is comparatively steady, be- 
cause of scarcity, but is influenced some- 
what by weakness and increased offer- 
ings at Buffalo. Prices at the latter 
market have broken and, consequently, 
eastern inquiry has fallen off. With 
pork high, pig feeders are using the 
heavier grades of mill offals liberally. 
Offerings of latter for spot shipment are 
practically unobtainable. City mills quote 
bran at $29.50@30 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $34.50@36, flour middlings $42, 
red dog $43@44, wheat mixed feed $34.50 
@37 and rye middlings $382@33, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 3 Year ago 
BS asecccentend Be sevice @29.00 $24.50@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@35.00 29.00@30.00 


Flour middlings... 42.25@43.00 36.00@38.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 43.00@43.50 41.00@43.00 

Duluth.—Demand for millfeed is quiet- 
er, except for heavy feeds, for which 
there is a somewhat better call. The 
mills here are so short of available sup- 
plies to offer that their demand hardly 
indicates what the real market is. Bran 
is about 50c ton lower than two weeks 
ago, and middlings about $1 higher. 

Great Falls—Most mills are pretty 
well booked up for their July output of 
millfeed, and offerings are not heavy. 
Demand continues good. Quotations, car 
lots, f.o.b., mill, 100-lb sacks, June 30: 
middlings, $30 ton; mixed feed, $28; 
bran, $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City —Bran prices are sharply 
higher, due to limited offerings and a 
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fairly strong demand. Bids for quick 
or immediate shipment were late last 
week at $30.50, an increase of $1.50. 
Even at the advance, however, the mar- 
ket was bare of supplies and about the 
only source of offerings was from outside 
markets owning bran here. There was 
some reselling at $30.25. No important 
interest, by either buyers or sellers, is 
noted for deferred shipments. Gray 
shorts are as scarce as bran, with quo- 
tations around $42.50@43, immediate 
shipment, sacked, Kansas City. Brown 
shorts are quoted at $41@41.50, and red 
dog at $46@47. All quotations on heavy 
feeds are more or less nominal, because 
of the paucity of offerings. 


A tchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed ad- 
vanced sharply last week on account of 
limited production. As a result, bran 
sold freely at $30 ton, mill-run bran at 
$36 and shorts at $41.50@42. Demand 
for shorts is very keen and it will take 
a heavy production to fill the holes which 
have resulted from the rather limited 
operations of the past two months. Mills 
are offering but little, while many buy- 
ers are very bullish for July shipment. 


Oklahoma City.—There has been a fair 
demand for millfeed, but only for fu- 
ture shipments. Mills continue to oper- 
ate on short time, so they have no sur- 
plus stocks. Prices, June 28: straight 
bran, $1.60 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.80; 
shorts, $2. 


Salina.—Millfeed demand holds rela- 
tively firm, although that for bran is 
not as keen as for gray shorts. Demand 
for all feeds is well in excess of supply. 
Quotations, June 28, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $29@30 ton; mill-run, $34@35; 
shorts, $41@42. 


Hutchinson.—There was an exception- 
ally urgent demand for millfeed last 
week, but it found mills well booked to 
round out the old year and not desirous 
of selling new crop feed in any volume. 
Quotations, June 29, basis Kansas City: 


bran, $31.50 ton; mill-run, $37.50; gray 
shorts, $43. . 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo,—Millfeed is slow and _ prices 
are off from a week ago. Production is 
light. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed, June 29, at $34@35 ton, mixed feed 
$38@39 and middlings $42@43. 


Indianapolis.— No improvement was 
seen in demand for millfeeds last week. 
Dealers were not in the market, though 
mixers were buying for current needs. 
There was a fair demand for red dog, 
with offerings below the demand. No 
large bookings have been placed, though 
some deferred buying is reported. Quo- 
tations, June 30: spring bran, $31.50@ 
32.50 ton; hard winter bran, $31@32; 
standard middlings, $36.50@37.50; flour 
middlings, $44@45; red dog, $45@46. 


Evansville——Millfeed took a slight 
drop last week, as farmers and dairymen 
are again turning their stock on pasture. 
The cutting of wheat and clover has also 
opened up additional pastures. Quota- 
tions, June 30: bran, $37 ton; mixed feed, 


$41; shorts, $45. 


Omaha.—Millfeed was quiet and fea- 
tureless last week. Quotations, June 30: 
standard bran $29.25 ton, pure bran 
$29.75, wheat shorts $41.50, gray shorts 
$42.50, flour middlings $44.50 and red 
dog $46.50; ton lots, $3 more; mixed cars 
flour and feed, 50c ton more. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Millfeed prices declined 
$1.50 last week. Brokers said orders 
were on an upward turn, with some of 
the larger buyers booking their needs up 
to 30 days. Inquiries have been more 
numerous and, should there be a further 
markdown, brokers look for active buy- 
ing. The heaviest call continues to be 
for winter wheat feeds, springs being rel- 
atively quiet. Quotations, June 30, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb 
bags, $39@40.50 ton; gray shorts, $46.50 
@48; brown shorts, $45.50@47; red dog, 
$51@53. There were offerings of stand- 
ard spring shorts at less than $47 last 
week, 


New. Orleans.—Millfeed demand was 
fairly satisfactory last week. Foreign 
inquiry declined, and shipments of 7,220 
bags cleared for Latin America. Quo- 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 3, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 











» Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
A, SEP TE eee Gy ase @31.50 $29.50 @30.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $35.00@36.00 
Hard winter bran 32.50 @33.00 @ «ace «oes @30.50 32.00@32.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... Paces, “sheen Ges eels cape Mb ses 32.50@33.00 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@37.50 34.50 @36.00 41.00@41.50 .....@..... 40.50@41.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 44.50 @ 46.00 D42.00 42.50@43.00 44.00@45.00 .....@49.00 
Gee GO wicaweracverveee 45.50@46.50 43.00 @44.00 46.00 @47.00 ccc Qiceee + cccee @50.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Ot RUBE. saci dpeicess Bs scum @30.50 $35.00 @35.50 $36.00@37.00 $36.00@37.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @ 35.00 @35.50 36.00@36.50 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 
Bott WEtOr DEM ...s2cee eevee @ 36.00 @36.50 36.50@37.00 36.50@39.00 35.00@38.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@35.00 40.50@41.00 39.50@40.00 39.00@40.00 41.00@43.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @46.00 48.00@51.00 42.50@43.00 44.50@45.50 .....@..... 
Pe GO occ eantesssies aeeee @46.00 50.50@51.50  .....@50.50 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOTOMES ceccccevces SG. ccce @35.00 $.....@37.00 $.....@43.00 
GWIMRIPOR cccccsesec voces @30.00 o cee o @82.00 ere 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, July 2, and on the cor- 


responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 

were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1927 1928 Kansas City— 1927 1928 
PN xeteauidgbhuaths © $24.00 $28.00@28.50 oa, REET EPEE LL $25:00 $30.00@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.50 28.50@29.00 BUNNY 40:0 0:0:0'6 0.b: 6.0.00 050% 24.50 29.50@30.00 
BRIGGURSS. 2 co cccicscces 27.50 34.50@35.00 Brown shorts ......... 31.00 39.50@40.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 42.00@43.00 CPO BOCES coc cvecees 33.00 41.00@42.00 
Se WD 64 62% ovis sv ces 40.00 42.50@43.50 See GD ib 2.440150 0 0% 42.00 45.00@45.50 
Mimed FeOR) «a vivce vias 30.00 31.50@32.50 Philadelphia— 

Old process oil meal... 45.00 49.50@50.50 Winter bran .......... 33.50 37.00@38.00 
Bran® ....-.seeeeeeees 33.00 37.00 @38.00 ere 33.00 35.00@36.50 
Middlings* ........... 36.00 41.00 @ 42.00 Spring bran .......... 32.00 35.00@36.00 
Red dog* ..........-. 51.00 52.00@52.50 Spring middlings ..... 35.00 41.00@43.50 

Duluth— eee 49.50 50.50@51.00 
Bran ....ccccesceseeee 25.50 28.50@29.50 Flour middlings ...... 45.00 49.00@52.00 
ON a 28.00 35.00@36.00 xitwaukee— 

Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.50@42.50 Winter bran .......... 27.50 31.00@31.50 
Country mixed feed... 30.50 32.00@32.50 BFAD occccgccvsscccsce 26.50 30.50@31.00 
ee, MOR. bi detens ¥e0 . 41.50 43.00@43.50 Middlings ¢........... 30.00 37.00@37.50 

St. Louis— Flour middlings ...... 37.00 44.50@45.50 
MEUUE, se ccesccuvccehe ss 27.50 30.00@30.50 rr 43.00 45.50@46.50 
Brown shorts ......... 31.50 40.50@41.00 Rye feed ............. 27.50 35.00@35.50 
Gray Gherte ooeccthese 4 34.50 42.00@43.00 Cottonseed meal ...... 42.00 56.00@63.00 
COR FROG cccnccecenses 10.50 23.00@24.00 Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.00 32.00@32.50 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 36.00@37.00 Hominy feed* .......... 42.00 44.00@44.50 

Buffalo— Geen BOGEE face sccccas 34.60 .....@39.20 
Pure bran ............ 31.00 30.50@31.00 Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
: ob, MEEREE ERT TTT TEE 29.00 30.00@30.50 MEIMMORPOND 25.0 cdisecce $8.30 $9.10 
Standard middlings ... 31.00 36.00@37.00 A Se 7.00 9.10 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 41.00@41.50 ee EEL ee eT cave 7.50 
OS” Se ee 46.00 46.00@46.50 pF eee 8.90 9.70 
Heavy mixed feed .... 40.00 40.00@41.00 BECRWOUMES cc ccecvcccccs 5.70 6.50 
GC GREE iG SSicsce 46.00 51.00@52.00 pore ee eee 4.70 

*Boston. ftChicago. 4100 Ibs. 


July 4, 1928 
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| CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
May, 1928, as officially reported, 
amounted to 10,157 tons, valued at 
$382,710. Of this amount 9,834 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the ten months from Aug. 
1, 1927, to May 31, 1928, Canada 
exported 88,088 tons bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $2,602,082, of which 
84,519 tons were exported to the 
United States. 

















tations, June 28: wheat bran, $1.95 per 
100 lbs; shorts, $2.40. 

Memphis.—Less millfeed than usual is 
being consumed in this part of the cotton 
belt, because pastures are unusually good, 
Buyers were taking only an occasional 
car of wheat bran last week at $32.50 
ton, local basis, on June 30, while gray 
shorts are not offering under $45. Some 
tenders for July shipment at $2 discount 
for wheat bran failed to interest buyers, 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
after a slight drop in prices. Buying 
was about normal, with no special ac- 
tivity. Quotations, June 29: red dog, 
$49@51 ton; flour middlings, $46@47; 
standard middlings, $42.50@43; standard 
bran, $37.50@38. 

Nashville—A fair demand continued 
last week for millfeed, most of the mills 
selling their output promptly. Wheat 
bran was unchanged, while middlings 
were strong to $1 higher. Quotations, 
June 30: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $35@38 
ton; standard middlings, $41@43. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo.—Millfeed prices declined last 
week, there being a very light demand. 
Quotations, June 30: spring bran, 
sacked, $30.50 ton; standard middlings, 
$35; red dog, $46; heavy mixed feeds, 
$42; flour middlings, $46. 

Boston—Wheat feeds continued quiet 
and unsettled last week, with prices on 
bran and middlings lower at the close. 
There was some pressure by New York 
resellers for prompt shipment, causing 
the lower range of prices. Quotations, 
prompt or near-by shipment, 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $36@37 ton; hard 
winter, $36; soft winter bran, $36.50@37; 
standard middlings, $39.50@40; flour 
middlings, $43.50@44; mixed feed, $43@ 
46; red dog, $50.50; stock feed, $46.75. 
Canadian shippers are offering pure bran 
and middlings slightly above resale prices 
of domestic products. Pure bran $36@ 
36.50 ton and pure middlings $39@39.50, 
prompt shipment. 

Baltimore.—Light feeds were lower 
last week, but heavy ones remained un- 
changed, with demand feeling the effects 
of good pasturage. Quotations, June 30, 
basis prompt and deferred shipment, 100- 
Ib sacks: spring bran, $35@36 ton; soft 
winter bran, $36@87; standard mid- 
dlings, $40.50@41.50; flour middlings, 
$49; red dog, $50. 

Pittsburgh—Light sales featured the 
millfeed market last week. The only ac- 
tivity was in flour middlings, with the 
result that prices of that commodity took 
an upward trend. Sales of bran were 
very light, and offerings rather liberal. 
Quotations, June 30: standard middlings, 
$40@40.50 ton; flour middlings, $48@49; 
spring wheat bran, $34.50@35; red dog, 
$49@49.50. 


Philadelphia.—Bran is quiet and easier, 
while heavy feeds are firmly held. Quo- 
tations, June 30, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $35@35.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $35@35.50; soft winter bran, $36 
@36.50; standard middlings, $40.50@41; 
flour middlings, $48@51; red dog, $50.50 
@51.50. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—A quiet summer demand for 
millfeed and lower barley prices cause¢ 
the market to slip last week, although 
supplies are light and Montana mills are 
not offering for prompt shipment. For 
September, October and November ship- 
ment they offered mixed feed at $31 ton 
on June 30. Washington mills quoted 
$31.50 ton, coast, for mill-run. Low 
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ade flour has been offered here as low 
as $42.50, with no demand. 


San Francisco.——Millfeed demand was 
very limited last week and confined 
largely to spot or quick shipment feed, 
which is scarce. Offerings from prac- 
tically all mills are for latter July and 
August shipment, but buyers are show- 
ing little interest in futures. Quotations, 
June 29, basis carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, draft terms, July shipment: 
Kansas bran, $38@39 ton; Idaho blended 
mill-run, $40@40.50; Idaho white mill- 
run, $39@40; northern white bran and 


‘mill-run, $37.50@388; northern red mill- 


run, $36@387; shorts, $39@40; middlings, 
$43@44; Montana bran and mill-run, 
$36.50@37; low grade flour, $46@47. 


Ogden.—There was an excellent de- 
mand for millfeed from California last 
week, with prices firm. While Los An- 

les and San Francisco absorbed the 
principal shipments, buying continued 
good in Utah and adjoining states, dairy- 
men taking the larger amounts. Prices, 
June 30, were higher than a year ago, 
California buyers paying $41@42 ton for 
red bran, $41.50@42.50 for blended, $42 
@43 for white bran, and $50 for mid- 
dlings, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Quota- 
tions to Utah and Idaho dealers were 
$36 ton for red bran, $36.50 ton for 
blended bran, $37 for white, and $47 for 
middlings, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—Millfeed was firmer last 
week, with mill-run quoted, June 30, at 
$33 ton in straight cars. Demand is 
normal for this time of year, and offer- 
ings are not large. 


CANADA 


Montreal—Demand for bran, shorts 
and middlings is net quite so pronounced, 
but as mills’ stocks are very light, prices 
have remained firm. United States buy- 
ers are not showing as much interest as 
in the immediate past several weeks. 
Quotations, June 29: bran $35.25 ton, 
shorts $37.25 and middlings $43.25, jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. At 
Fort William: bran $27, shorts $29 and 
middlings $35, jutes, ex-track, net cash; 
$1 less when they contain mill-run screen- 
ings. 

Winnipeg.—Bran and shorts continue 
in poor demand, but values are holding 
up fairly well. Mill stocks do not ap- 
pear to be accumulating very fast. Quo- 
tations, June 30, basis Fort William and 
Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran $30 
ton, shorts $32; Saskatchewan, bran $30, 
shorts $82; Alberta, bran $31, shorts $33; 
British Columbia, bran $31@33, shorts 
$38@35; Pacific Coast, bran $34@36, 
shorts $36@38. 


Toronto.—Demand for millfeed is light, 
supplies ample and prices steady. There 





is some inquiry for Canadian offals from 
United States buyers, but their offers 
are too low. Quotations. June 30: bran 
$35 ton, shorts $37 and middlings $43, 
bags included, in mixed cars with flour, 
spot cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


|_MAIXED FEEDS | | 


Chicago.—A fair business in scratch 
and mash feeds was reported by mixed 
feed manufacturers last week. Sales 
were mainly for near-by delivery, little 
interest being shown in deferred. Dairy 
feeds were still in slow request. This is 
not unusual, since, with excellent pastur- 
age and high prices, little business can 
be expected. On June 30, dairy feeds, 
24 per cent, were quoted at $50.50@52 
ton, scratch feeds $48.50@50, mash feeds 
$62@65. 

St. Louis.—Little change occurred in 
the mixed feed market last week. Busi- 
ness was largely on a current basis, with 
buyers holding off in the anticipation of 
lower prices. Stocks are low and manu- 
facturers anticipate an improved buying 
period within the next 30 days. Pastur- 
age has been unusually good this year, 
and excessive rain in many districts has 
prevented farmers from getting into 
market for supplies. High grade: horse 
feed was quoted, June 30, at $50.50 ton, 
high grade dairy feed $55, and scratch 
feed $54.50. 


Atlanta.—Mixed feed quotations last 
week were firm, but there was a fair 
amount of buying. Most bookings con- 
tinued to be for immediate or near fu- 
ture wants, with immediate shipment 
asked. Most southeastern mills are op- 
erating on a basis of about 60 per cent 
of capacity, which is higher than a month 
ago. Quotations, June 30, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: best grade horse feed $47@48 ton, 
lower grades $37@38; best grade chicken 
feed $57@58, lower grades $50@51; best 
grade dairy feed $56@57, lower grades 
$46@48. 

Memphis.—Mills are running on a 
light schedule, but movement is holding 
up fairly well, despite the fact that dairy 
feeders need less because of good pas- 
tures. Poultry feed is in normal re- 
quest. Some sections are taking more 
horse and mule feed, and others are 
using less because of interrupted farm 
work, good pasturage, and native hay 
crops. 

Indianapolis.—Considerable inactivity 
surrounds the mixed feed market. Some 
business was reported last week by man- 
ufacturers of scratch feed. Mash feeds 
also are selling rather well. The busi- 
ness is for immediate delivery, however, 
buyers not making any deferred delivery 
contracts. Quotations, June 30: high 
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grade dairy feeds $50@52 ton, scratch 
feeds $48@50, and mash feeds $61@62. 

Nashville-——Mixed feeds were in only 
fair demand last. week. Prices were 
practically unchanged. Quotations, June 
30: dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nash- 
ville mills, $42@54 ton; poultry scratch 
feeds, $50@56; poultry mash feeds, $60 
@75; horse feeds, $48@51. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds held at the 
lower levels established during the pre- 
vious week. Trading was of the usual 
volume for this time of year. Quota- 
tions, June 30: oat chop $53 ton, oat and 
barley chop $52, crushed oats $53, corn 
meal $52, feed wheat $54, oat feed $35, 
chick feed $68, mixed car lots, net cash 
terms, delivered, country points. 


Montreal—A fair demand continues 
for mixed feeds. Prices, June 30, in jute 
bags, carloads, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: barley meal, $53.25 ton; oat 
moulee, $55.25; mixed moulee, $54.25. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Reports of an im- 
provement in crop conditions last week 
caused consumers to curtail purchases of 
cottonseed meal. Meal and cake contin- 
ued firm, and offerings were light, while 
foreign inquiry was rather quiet. Cot- 
ton Exchange quotations, June 28: meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $58.50 ton; 
hulls, sound quality, bulk, $14@14.50. 

Atlanta.—There was a further decline 
last week in cottonseed meal prices, but 
little buying was done, in spite of the 
fact that mills have little stock on hand. 
Prices are considerably higher than usual 
at this period, and none of the mills 
expect to resume production before the 
new crop is ready. Mills have no 8 per 
cent meal, and hardly any cottonseed 
cake. Atlanta mills are asking $49@50 
ton for 7 per cent cottonseed meal, f.o.b., 
with the price $47@48 at other Georgia 
points, and about $51 elsewhere in the 
Southeast. Hulls, sacked, are $18, and 
bulk hulls $15. 

Memphis.—Because of the uncertain 
cotton crop, the trade is unwilling to 
make quotations on new meal. Buyers 
are showing no anxiety to bid, although 
it is reported that some sections are trad- 
ing in meal at about $20 ton below the 
peak level of the past season. 


Kansas City.—High prices continue to 
result in small demand for cottonseed 
meal. Offerings are held at $60.90 ton. 


Omaha.—There was a moderate in- 
quiry last week for cottonseed meal. 
Quotations, June 30; 43 per cent protein, 
fine size, $62.10 ton; cold pressed cake, 
$50; in ton lots, $4 more. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal remained 
unchanged last week, although near the 
close the market showed weak tendencies. 
A drop is expected. Demand is slow. 
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Quotation, June 30, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$56@63 ton. 

Chicago. — Cottonseed meal continued 
very quiet and weaker last week. Quo- 
tation, June 30, $62 ton, Chicago, 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal was quieter 
last week, and prices at the close were 
down . $3 ton. Quotations, June 30, 
prompt shipment: 43 per cent, $64.50 
ton; 41 per cent, $61.50. 


Boston. — Cottonseed meal remained 
unchanged last week, demand being prac- 
tically at a standstill. The trade is 
waiting for new crop prices, and is show- 
ing no interest in present ones. Ship- 
pers are nominally quoting at $56.50@70 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, de- 
pending upon grade and route. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago.—Alfalfa meal was firm, and 
demand fairly active last week. Buyers 
are taking on near-by requirements. On 
June 30, choice medium was quoted at 
$33.50@34 ton, Chicago, No. 1 medium 
$31, No. 2 medium $28. 


Omaha.—Demand for alfalfa meal was 
fairly good last week. Quotations, June 
30: new crop, medium size, choice $34.50 
ton, No, 1 $32, No. 2 $25.50; ton lots, $3 
more. 


St. Louis.—Alfalfa meal, No. 2, in 
secondhand sacks, is quoted at $26.50 
ton, No. 1 at $30, and choice at $33. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—The gluten feed situation re- 
mains unchanged. Offerings were ex- 
ceedingly scarce last week, and prices 
were nominally $36 ton, bulk, Chicago, 
or $38.70, sacks. Some resellers with 
small supplies quoted $1 ton higher. 


Milwaukee.—Gluten feed was nominal 
last week since it is sold far ahead. 
Prices are unchanged. Gluten meal is 
weaker. Quotations, June 30, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee: gluten feed, $39.20 ton; gluten 
meal, $54.70. 


Philadelphia—The scarcity of offer- 
ings of gluten feed restricts business, 
and the market is largely nominal. Quo- 
tations, June 30, for deferred shipment, 
$42.10 ton in bulk and $44.80 in 100-lb 
sacks. 


Buffalo—Gluten feed showed little 
change last week. Mill production for 
July and August already has been ab- 
sorbed. There are offerings for August 
shipment at 50c premium, and for Sep- 
tember at $1. On June 30 it was quoted 
at $42.60 ton, sacked, Buffalo. 


Baltimore—Gluten feed last week was 
in light supply and good demand at 
$45.60 ton, 100-lb sacks, deferred ship- 
ment. Gluten meal, under increased of- 
ferings, was lower and hard to move at 
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$61.50 ton, 100-lb sacks, prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. 


Boston.—Gluten meal was quiet last 
week. Stocks are reported as fairly 
good. Shippers are offering in a limited 
way at $62.60 ton, 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, July shipment. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee. — Brewers’ dried grains 
continued quiet last week. Production 
was light, Quotation, June 30, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $32@32.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains were 
firm, and a fairly active demand was re- 
ported last week. Quotation, June 30, 
$32.50@33 ton, Chicago. 


CORN MEAL 


Memphis.—Buyers are filling only im- 
mediate needs for corn meal. The in- 
terior is buying in small lots, the poor 
farm outlook restricting business, but 
stocks in all hands continue very small. 
Cream meal, June 30, was quoted at $4.75 
@5 bbl, basis 24’s. 


HOMINY FEED 


Buffalo.—White hominy offerings at 
lower prices found few takers. Yellow 
continued in a strong position. On June 
30, white was quoted at $43 ton and 
yellow at $44.50. 


New Orleans.—Hominy feed was vir- 
tually unchanged last week, and demand 
was fair for small lots for immediate 
delivery. It was offered on June 28 at 
$2.17 per 100 lbs. 


Chicago—Offerings of hominy feed 
were rather light, and demand continued 
slow last week. There has been little 
change in the situation during recent 
weeks. Quotation, June 30, $39.50@ 
40.50 ton, Chicago. 


Memphis.—Demand for hominy feed 
was only for small lots last week, and 
quotations varied several dollars, pre- 
sumably governed by the activity or 
otherwise of mills. It is being offered 
by some at $37@38 ton, while other 
shippers want $40. Corn bran is in the 
same position, ranging $33@36. 

Omaha.—Demand for hominy feed last 
week was quiet. Quotations, June 30: 
wheat, $38 ton; yellow, $39; ton lots, $3 
more. 


Kansas City.—Prices of hominy feed 
are somewhat higher, in sympathy with 
corn. Quotation, June 30, $37.50 ton. 


Nashville——Hominy feed was quiet last 
week, though some sales were made, 
with no material change in prices. Quo- 
tation, June 30, $42@44 ton. 


Boston.—Hominy feed was firmer last 
week on account of higher corn prices. 
Demand ruled quiet all the week. Mills 
were offering at $45.50 ton, 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points, but little interest was 
shown. 

Milwaukee-——Hominy feed was strong- 
er last week, but prices remained un- 
changed. Demand has not increased to 
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any extent. Quotation, June 30, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $39@40 ton. 

Baltimore——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, under light offerings was 
in good demand and sharply higher last 
week at $45.50 ton, 100-lb sacks, prompt 
or deferred shipment. 


Philadelphia.—There is little doing in 
hominy feed, and the market is again 
easier. Quotation, June 30, in 100-lb 
sacks, $44.75 ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Prices of screenings are 
a shade easier, but demand still is suf- 
ficient to prevent any accumulation of 
offerings. Elevator dust is quoted at $8 
@9 ton, light-weight elevator screenings 
$10@14, medium $16@18, and seeds $20 
@21. Mill oats are also lower, being 
quoted at 50@55c bu. 

Buffalo—Demand for screenings has 
fallen off, but the supply is so limited 
that the situation remains unsettled. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings are not in de- 
mand, but because of light supplies the 
market rules firm. On June 30 shut-offs 
were quoted at $13 ton and recleaned 


at $25. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk had a firm- 
er undertone last week, although prices 
showed little change. Demand is fairly 
active, with deferred bookings better. 
Quotations, June 30, 6% @7c lb, Chicago, 
in car lots, and 7%¢, l.c.l. 

Kansas City.—Dried buttermilk sales 
were light last week, and prices steady. 
Quotations, June 30: car lots, 6Yec Ib; 
lel, 74. 

St. Paul.—There is little change to re- 
port in dried buttermilk. With a sur- 
plus on the market, demand has slumped. 
Quotations are 7@7¥ec lb. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha,—Feeding tankage was quiet 
and without feature last week. Quota- 
tions, June 30: 60 per cent protein $70 
ton, ton lots #5 more; meat and bone 
scrap $80, ton lots $5 more. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston.—Reground oat hulls were 
quoted, June 30, at $29 ton. 


OATMEAL | 


Toronto.—Another 20c reduction took 
place in rolled oats and oatmeal last 
week, and cereal mills report business 
steadily improving. An active trade is 
being done in package lines. Quotations, 
June 30: rolled oats $7.50 bbl, in 90-Ib 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for cash, 
and $7.20 in straight cars, on track; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—A little better business has 
been done in rolled oats and oatmeal 








since the break in prices, but the volume 
is not yet appreciable. Sales have been 
partly for export. Quotations, June 30: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.55, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Prices were reduced 10c 
bag last week. Quotation, June 30, 
basis $3.80 per 90-lb bag. Business is 
quiet. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is again firmer 
under small supplies and a fair demand. 
Quotations, June 30: ground, $4.85 per 
100-Ib jute sack; rolled, $4.41 per 90-lb 
jute sack. 

Boston—Demand for oatmeal was 
quiet last week, with prices steady. 
Rolled oatmeal was quoted at $4.05 bbl, 
and cut and ground at $4.45, all in 90-lb 
sacks, 

Buffalo.—Rolled oats were a bit slow- 
er last week. Quotations, June 30, in 
90’s: Buffalo, $4.50; Rochester, $4.55. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 3 at $3.72 per 90 lbs. 


Rye Propucts | 





Milwaukee.—All varieties of rye flour 
were reduced last week, pure white 20@ 
25c, light 20c, and the other grades 15c. 
There was a better demand for dark, but 
sales were not large. Other grades are 
not moving very well. Orders all call 
for immediate shipment. Buyers are 
waiting for the market to go still lower. 
Quotations, June 30: fancy white pat- 
ents, $6.70@6.85 bbl; light, $6.40@6.55; 
medium, $6.15@6.30; pure dark, $4.85@ 
5; meal, $5.40@5.55. 

Minneapolis——Local rye millers feel 
that they are not getting their share of 
the current business. Buying is report- 
ed, in which they do not participate. 
About the only business they are able to 
get at present prices is a few barrels at 
a time, either ex-warehouse or in a mixed 
car with wheat flour at the market. No 
contracting for future delivery is report- 
ed. They ask $6.35@6.45 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., here, for pure white flour, 
$6@6.05 for pure medium and $5@5.25 
for pure dark. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,082 bbls flour, compared with 
12,688, made by five mills, in the previous 
week, 


Chicago.—A fair business was done in 
rye flour last week. No large sales were 
reported, but single car bookings were 
more numerous, and a fair warehouse 
business was done. The local output to- 
taled 1,600 bbls last week, against 1,400 
in the previous one. On June 30 white 
was quoted at $6.50@6.90 bbl, jute, me- 
dium at $6.20@6.40 and dark at $4.50@5. 


Duluth—The rye mill did not find 
much new business in flour last week, 
despite the lower price level. The East 
took a few small lots, and the local trade 
called for the customary supplies. Prices, 
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June 30, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons; 
pure white, $6.60 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$6.20; No. 8 dark, $4.35; No. 5 blend, 
$6.65; No. 8 rye, $5.75. 


Indianapolis.—Rye flour demand was 
fair last week. Orders placed call for 
immediate delivery. Quotations, June 
80: white, $6.75@7.25 bbl, jute; medium, 
$6.25@6.75; dark, $4.50@5. 


St. Louis—Rye flour quotations, car 
lots, in jute: fancy white patent $7 bbl, 
straights $6.60, pure dark $5.60, and 
extra heavy dark $5.50; rye meal, $5.50, 

New York.—Rye flour was cheaper 
last week, but buyers showed little inter- 
est. It had been anticipated that on a 
break in prices they would come in for 
liberal quantities. Quotation on white 
patent, in jute, $7@7.25 bbl. 

Buffalo.—Rye flour was practically ex- 
tinct in Buffalo last week. White and 
medium were cut 20c bbl, but no busi- 
ness of any importance was reported. 


Pittsburgh.—There was a light demand 
for rye flour last week. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, June 30: pure 
white $7.25@7.50 bbl, medium $6.25@ 
6.50 and dark $5@5.50, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Baltimore——Rye flour patents and 
straights were easier last week, but dark 
was firmer, with a sale of top white pat- 
ent as low as $7.25 bbl, cotton. Gen- 
eral demand is small at best, there being 
few if any car lot buyers locally. Quo- 
tations, June 30, 98-lb cottons: pure top 
white patent $7.25@7.50 bbl, straight 
$6.50@6.75, and dark $5.25@5.50. 


Boston.—Rye flour, rye meal and pure 
dark rye were dull last week, with a 
lower range of prices quoted at the close, 
Choice white patent was quoted at $7.40 
@7.65 bbl, in sacks;+standard patents, 
$7.10@7.35; medium light straights, $6.80 
@7.05; medium dark straights, $6.40@ 
6.65; rye meal, $6.15@6.30; pure dark 
rye, $5.40@5.65. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply, but demand is slow and the mar- 
ket is easier. Quotations, June 30, in 
140-lb jute sacks: white, $7.50@7.75 bbl; 
medium, $6.50@7; dark, $5@5.50. 


oo > 


MOLASSES FEED MILL TO BE 
ERECTED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Maney 
Bros. Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., has pur- 
chased additional trackage property ad- 
joining its feed mill, and will immedi- 
ately begin construction of a molasses 
feed mixing plant. It will manufacture 
a complete line of molasses feeds. The 
new mill will be of the steam type, and 
the equipment will cost approximately 
$10,000. Ample room will be provided 
for additional mixers as needed. A stor- 
age tank for molasses will be built, and 
special equipment will be installed for 
filling barrels or drums. The addition 
will be ready for operation in about six 
weeks. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The first car of new hard 
winter wheat was received here on June 
98, from Wichita, Kansas. The wheat 
raded No. 2 hard, and tested 59.1 Ibs 
and 13.60 protein. Offerings of wheat 
were light, and business was restricted 
last week. A few sales on springs out 
of store were made, but the market was 
not as active as in previous weeks. Trad- 
ing basis, June 80: No. 1 red 33@35c 
over July, No. 2 red 30@382c over, No. 
3 red 20@25c over; No. 1 hard 5@6c 
over, No, 2 hard 4@5c over, No. 3 hard 
July price to 8c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 1@38c over, No. 2 dark northern 4 
@lc over; No. 1 northern July price 
to 2c over. Sales late in the week: No. 
2 hard, $1.41% bu. 

Minneapolis.—Receipts of new south- 
western wheat in this market are in- 
creasing and, naturally, have had a de- 
pressing effect upon premiums on high 
protein wheat. A good milling demand 
is reported for all offerings testing 
around 12@12% per cent, but anything 
lower than 114% per cent is slow, because 
of elevator offerings. No. 1 hard spring, 
12% per cent, is quoted at 4@25c bu 
over July, No. 1 dark northern 3@25c 
over, and No. 1 northern 2@25c over. 

Based on the close, July 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.23 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.21; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.21, No. 1 northern $1.19; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.08. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 30 
was $1.1744@1.34%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.164,@1.26%. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 3 at $1.21%@1.35%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.20%@1.27%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 30 
was $1.86144@1.765%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.3544@1.76%. No. 1 dark closed 
July 3 at $1.89@1.78, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.38@1.78. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to June 30, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


--107,253 70,280 94,398 92,704 
eeccce 110,820 43,835 65,439 104,654 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Totals ..... 218,073 114,115 159,837 197,358 

Winnipeg.—Trading in cash wheat last 
week was on a much lighter scale than 
in the previous one, and buying orders 
appeared chiefly to come from shippers 
who were covering up maturing con- 
tracts. Demand has been keenest for 
grades Nos. 4, 5 and 6, but these are 
Scarce and hard to locate in decent sized 
lots. Toughs have been neglected, and 
durums have become cheaper on a poor 
demand. No further appreciable sales 
have been made of No. 3 northern, and 
that grade is again hanging heavy on the 
market. The congested situation at the 
port of Montreal is now slightly relieved. 
Fort William price for No. 1 northern, 
on June 30, was $1.40%, bu. 


Duluth.— Offerings of wheat grew 
steadily smaller last week. Mills toward 
the middle of the week went after choice 
cars of high protein, and anything of 
that kind found quick takers. Elevators 
early last week advanced their basis Ic. 
Winter wheat was in some demand, but 
not much was to be had. Eastern de- 
mand was so light as to be of no conse- 
quence. Quotations, June 30: No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.405%@1.815% bu; No. 2 dark 
northern, $1.3854@1.795%%; No. 3 dark 
northern, $1.3554@1.765%; No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.3754@1.765%. Demand for du- 
Tum wheat ranged from fair to slow. 
The milling demand was more than or- 
dinarily quiet, and receipts were light. 

Te was some demand for red durum, 
& few chicken feed manufacturers being 
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in the market for that variety. Daily 
closing prices of durum wheat, in cents, 
per bushel: 

o——Amber durum——, —Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
23... 127% @145% 126% @145% 140% 140% 
25... 126% @144% 125% @144% 139% 139% 
26... 127% @145% 126% @145% 140% 140% 
27... 125% @143% 124% @143% 138% 138% 
28... 125% @143% 124% @143% 138% 138% 
29... 124% @142% 123% @142% 137% 137% 
30... 126 @144 125 @144 139 139 

Kansas City.—Cash wheat premiums, 
which have ranged unusually strong all 
through the spring, last week reflected 
for the first time the approaching move- 
ment of the 1928 crop. The largest de- 
cline was on the intermediate protein 
grades of hard wheat, some of which 
were reduced as much as l5c. Demand 
is fair, both for the new and old wheat, 
mills absorbing practically all offerings 
that will suit their needs. Quotations, 
June 30: old hard winter, No. 1 $1.40@ 
1.75 bu, No. 2 $1.3914@1.74, No. 3 $1.36 
@1.71, No. 4 $1.834@1.65; new hard win- 
ter, No. 1 $1.334,@1.62, No. 2 $1.33@ 
1.60, No. 3 $1.29@1.56, No. 4 $1.27@ 
1.54; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.55@1.56, No. 2 
$1.51@1.55, No. 3 $1.41@1.47, No. 4 
$1.36@1.43. 

St. Louis.—Irregularity in prices of 
soft wheat last week reflected the vary- 
ing quality of the small receipts. Few 
cars are available that are good enough 
for milling. Common qualities of No. 3 
red could not be sold except at a sub- 
stantial discount. There is a slow mill- 
ing demand for hard wheat. Receipts 
were 149 cars, against 114 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, June 30: No. 1 
red, $1.68% bu; No. 1 hard $1.46, No. 2 
hard $1.46. 


Hutchinson—New wheat is not mov- 
ing heavily, about half of last week’s 
arrivals being freshly harvested. It is 
testing high in weight, about average in 
protein and showing a very high moisture 
content. All was from Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas, as only binders have 
been able to operate in the central coun- 
ties up to date. 

Toledo.—Receipts of wheat continue 
very light. No bids as yet for new crop. 
Price expected to be considerably lower 
than for old. The bid for No. 2 red, 
June 29, Toledo rate points, meaning 
points taking 284%4c to New York, was 
$1.653, bu, 30c over Chicago July, the 
premium at which it was held for some 
time. 


Indianapolis—Wheat was steady last 
week, though business was dull. Fields 
of good wheat in this state are few, and 
the crop will be less than earlier predic- 
tions, due to almost continuous rainfall 
during June. It rained 28 out of the 30 
days in the central section of the state. 
Quotations, June 30: No. 2 red, $1.68@ 
1.65 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.38@1.35. 


Milwaukee.—Cash grain was slow last 
week, and there was little trading done. 
All varieties except hard winter were 
down 3c from the previous week. The 
movement of the southwestern crop and 
reports on the northwestern hold the in- 
terest of the trade. Receipts were 15 
cars, against 7 the week before and 102 
last year. Closing quotations, June 30: 
No. 1 hard winter, $1.43@1.45 bu; No. 
1 red winter, $1.62@1.64; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.36@1.40; No. 1 durum, $1.29@1.31. 

Nashville-—Wheat was quiet last week. 
Mills continue to purchase some to tide 
them over until the end of the season. 
On June 30, No. 2 red, with bill, was 
quoted at $1.85@1.90 bu at Nashville. 
Mills are looking forward to new wheat, 
with no purchases reported. Rain has 
interfered with harvesting Tennessee and 
Kentucky wheat, but if weather is favor- 
able it is thought some of this will be 
moving by July 10. The crop is re- 
ported about 10 days late. It is believed 
the yield will be materially larger than 
forecast early in the spring. 


Atlanta.—There was a better move- 
ment of wheat last week. Southeastern 
mills are now operating at 50 per cent 
capacity, with some of the larger ones 
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running at 60 per cent. Movement is 
not as heavy as at this time last season. 
Demand for new crop wheat is reported 
very good, and the threshed grain is 
moving actively to the mills. Prices con- 
tinue higher than a year ago. 


Seattle-—Wheat trading was nearly at 
a standstill last week. Owners of the 
small amounts of old crop remaining 
held it above the market. Quotations, 
No. 1 sacked, coast, 30 days’ shipment, 
June 29: soft and western white, $1.41 
bu; hard winter, $1.30; northern spring, 
$1.81; western red, $1.82; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.49; Big Bend dark northern 
spring and dark hard winter, 13 per 
cent protein, $1.47. 

San Francisco—Demand for wheat 
has improved, and mills are endeavoring 
to buy high protein No. 1 hard, while 
feeders are showing more interest in feed 
wheat. Quotations, June 29, basis 100 
lbs, bulk, delivered, San Francisco: No. 
1 hard white, $2.25; feed, $2.15. 

Ogden.—Wheat receipts touched a new 
low point last week. There is little old 
wheat in rural districts, and mills are 
drawing on their reserve supply. Prices 
remained unchanged. Quotations, June 
80: No. 2 dark hard $1.48@1.59 bu, No. 
2 hard winter $1.23@1.43, No. 2 soft 
white $1.49@1.64, and No. 2 northern 
spring $1.72@1.81, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—Trading in old wheat was 
in very light volume last week. There 
was continued inquiry for new crop 
wheat, but farmers offered very little. 
No further export sales were announced. 
Cash wheat prices at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, June 30: soft white and west- 
ern white, $1.39 bu; hard winter, north- 
ern spring and western red, $1.30. 


Buffalo—tTrading in wheat was fairly 
good last week, with limits firm to high- 
er. The principal business was meeting 
a scattered demand. Traders reported 
that considerable Canadian grain was 
sold in the local market as the week 
closed. No. 1 dark northern, 12% per 
cent protein, on June 30, sold at 20c bu 
over Minneapolis September, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo. 

New York.—Wheat was irregular last 
week, but changes were within narrow 
limits. Export business was moderate in 
all positions. Cash grain quotations, 
June 30: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.785% bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.56; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.555% ; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.585%; No. 2 
amber durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.3854. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat, on June 30, 
in the absence of bids or offerings, was 
not quoted. Export demand was small, 
and stocks, over twice as much Canadian 
as domestic, showed a decrease of 43,400 
bus. Closing prices, June 30: No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, July delivery, 
$1.47 bu; August, $1.46. Sales were at 
$1.46@1.47 for July, and $1.45@1.46 for 
August, the premium at the close over 
Chicago September being 6%4c on July 
and 5%c on August. The wheat in this 
section is overripe and in need of dry 
weather. Exports were 25,726 bus do- 
mestic, and 146,461 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat were 57,932 bus; 
stock, 268,076. 


Toronto.—There is no Ontario winter 
wheat on offer. A nominal quotation for 
milling grades would be about $1.60 bu, 
f.o.b., country points. Western springs 
of contract grades are getting scarce, but 
plenty of lower quality is offering. Ex- 
port trade remains quiet, and the much 
too ample visible supply is not going 
down fast enough to suit the owners. 
Prices declined 2c last week. Quota- 
tions, June 30: No. 2 northern $1.389% 
bu, track, bay ports; No. 3, $1.82. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending June 30, and the 
closing prices on July 2, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 614,.@66%c, 62@67c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.15@1.20, $1.16%,@1.18% ; 
barley, 86c@$1, 84@98c. 


Chicago.—Advance of 2c bu in the 
trading basis on rye was recorded last 
week. Receipts were practically nil, and 
buying out of store was on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. No. 2 was quoted at $1.241 
@1.25 bu. Cash oats went at an un- 
changed trading basis. Receipts were 


59 


light, and shipments out of store were 
not heavy. No. 2 white was quoted at 
68@T7lc bu, No. 3 white 68@70c, No. 4 
white 67c. 


Duluth—Demand for oats last week 
was largely limited to bidding by feed- 
ers. They wanted heavy oats, and 
showed little interest in light stuff. The 
week closed with the basis 2@7c over 
Chicago July. All offerings of barley 
were taken. Choice cars especially were 
in demand, and malting grades were 
wanted. The price basis at the close of 
the week was unchanged at 84@92c bu. 
Rye was taken as fast as it came on the 
market but receipts were light and the 
cash market dull. The price basis con- 
— at 1@3c over July for No. 1 and 

0. 2. 


Milwaukee.—Barley closed 1@2c high- 
er for the week, while oats were lc lower 
and rye 154c. A good demand prevailed 
from shippers. New and old barley are 
wanted by the trade. Barley receipts 
are fair, while offerings of oats and rye 
are light. Closing quotations, June 30: 
No. 2 rye, $1.273%,@1.27% bu; No. 8 
white oats, 661,@72¥,c; malting barley, 
$1@1.08, 


Indianapolis.—Indications point to a 
fair oats crop in this state. Quotations, 
June 30: No. 2 white, 68@71c bu; No. 3 
white, 66@69c. 


Boston.—A moderate demand for oats 
for shipment prevailed last week, prices 
generally holding steady. Fancy 40@ 
42-lb, all-rail shipment, was quoted at 
88@89c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 85@86c; 
regular 36@38-lb, 83@84c; regular 34@ 
36-lb, 82@83c; lake-and-rail, regular 36 
@38-lb, 82@83c. 

Buffalo.—Oats were still very scarce 
in the Buffalo market last week. Rail 
receipts were but 54 cars, and very few 
of these appeared for sale. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 30: No. 
2 white, domestic, 77@78c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 


Pittsburgh—vVery little trading was 
done in oats last week, as desirable grain 
was hard to obtain. Quotations, June 
80: No. 2 white, 78@79c bu; No. 3 white, 
75@76c. 


Philadelphia.—Oats advanced '/2c early 
last week, but later lost the improve- 
ment and the market closed quiet, with 
moderate but ample offerings at quoted 
rates. Quotations, June 30: No. 2 white, 
804,@834%,c bu; No. 3 white, 774@ 
79Y4c. 


San Francisco.—Barley has been quite 
active, especially on grading for export 
trade. Farmers are not offering in quan- 
tity yet. Quotations, June 29, basis 
100’s, sacked, delivered, San Francisco: 
feed, $1.65; grading, $1.85; shipping, 
Marriott $2, common $2.15. Choice seed 
oats are scarce and in good demand. 
Quotations, June 29, basis 100’s, sacked: 
seed, $2.20; feed, $1.90. 


Winnipeg—The demand for coarse 
grains was indifferent last week. There 
was spasmodic buying of oats, while on 
some days there was a good demand for 
low grade rye, which business was cur- 
tailed by the limited offerings. Winni- 
peg rye is cheap compared with Chi- 
cago, and buyers are being attracted to 
the Canadian market. The excellent ex- 
port demand for barley has petered out, 
and that grain has eased off in price. 
Quotations, June 30: No. 2 western Ca- 
nadian oats, 617%%¢ bu; barley, 871,,c; rye, 
$1.16. 


Toronto.—Prices of coarse grains 
showed little fluctuation last week. Sam- 
ple wheat and western oats were in fair 
demand. Quotations, June 30: Ontario 
oats, nominal, 63@64c bu, No. 3 barley 
96c, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western oats 65'4c, track, bay ports, 
No. 1 feed 63%4c¢ and tough No. 1 feed 
621%4c; sample wheat, $36 ton, c.i.f., bay 
ports. 

<_<! 

NEW PROPORTIONAL GRAIN RATE 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Effective June 24, 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad is making 
a proportional rate of 20.5¢ on wheat and 
19c on corn from Missouri River cross- 
ings, Omaha to Kansas City, inclusive, to 
Evansville, Ind., proper. The rates will 
apply only when routed Missouri Pacific, 
East St. Louis and Louisville & Nash- 
ville. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Sees 137% 139% 136% 137% 
Disesebe 136% 138% 135% 136% 
BOccvcee 136 % 139% 136% 137% 
ere 135% 138 % 135% 136% 
ase ens 137% 140% 136% 138% 
July 
Bi e'sce0s 138% 141% 137% 139% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
ee 129% ss #8&8=<« eaeee 86 ewe 
Becccoes | ET CT TT TT ae TT er 
BBeccces 129% —. -@e@een Cates 
Beccoves 128% a 60Ct—“(“‘i‘ Cf OO 
| Aa 130% oe 0C—Ct~—“‘i 
July 
, errr 130% 132% Tree eevee 
Seattle 
July Sept. July Sept. 
June 26..130% 130% June 29..129 130% 
June 27..129% 130% June 30..134% 129% 
June 2 129% 130% July 2...130% 132% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
June Oct July Sept. 
Be néeons 138 125 % owe 
BU scevcce 136% 123% 125 % 
BOs ccses 137% 123% 125% 
re 136% 122% 124% 
Pree 138% 124 126% 
July 
Biccsave Holiday 126 128% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
June July Oct. June July 
Bieoecaes 145% 152% 130% 135% 
Sere 146% 153% 129% 135 
ar 145 151% 128 133% 
BPacccce 145 151% Holiday 
rere 146% — 8=©=2 0 *aeee 2) wee 
July 
Bacacser 150% 156% eceee eevee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Pree 102% 99% 97% 95% 
Beveeess 103% 99 5% 96% 95 
105% 101 98 96% 
ee 105% 1014 97% 96 
BB cc ace 103% 100% 96% 95% 
July 
wisasees 103% 100 96% 94% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June uly Sept. July Sept. 
BS scccas 545% 45% 57% 43% 
. SS 54% 45% 57% 43% 
ee 54% 45% 57% 43% 
Se 54% 45% 57% 42% 
Sa 53% 45% 57% 42% 
July 
Besceene 54 45% 58 42% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Serer 120 117% 116% 112 
eee 120 116% 115 112 
eGexaces 119 116% 115 112 
PIT 119% 115% 115% 111% 
reer 121% 117% 115% 112% 
July 
Bawcoeve 121 117 116% 113 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Fee 230% 228 228% 230% 
0 227% 22 229 
: iw 226% 226% 228% 
. . PEEL 223% 226 225% 228% 
BO ecsese 223 226 224% 227% 
July 
Bivevsee 220% 223 222% 225% 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 30, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts pa yy Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 192 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 275 169 377 595 272 3,949 
Kan. City... 38 40 2 15 eve 260 
New York... 76 88 YT 66 235 952 
Philadelphia 9 24 17 20 38 117 
Boston ..... 6 15 oe ee 5 18 
Baltimore .. 44 15 50 a 24 119 
Milwaukee... 38 294 491 53 ‘ee rT 
Dul.-Sup.... 20 6 — oP 28 1,869 
Toledo ..... 37 595 16 110 eee eee 
Buffalo .... 297 485 oe _ 784 3,628 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 253 182 188 ° 51 292 
Kansas City... 3 1 1 3 ea 3 
New York .... 235 29 250 1323 68 211 
Philadelphia. . + ee ss - 2 1 
Baltimore .... 149 .. $874 os 8 3 
Milwaukee ... 144 85 42 13 ae ~— 
Duluth-Sup. .. 32 262 58 85 118 333 
Buffalo ....... 263 67 127 30 359 269 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 30, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 126 75 15 29 498 493 
Duluth-Sup. .. *67 25 48 85 266 951 
*Mill receipts not included. 





United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 
30, 1928, and July 2, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— -—In bond—, 
June 30 July 2 June 30 July 2 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


WOME occcce 39,434 22,081 11,131 7,472 
4g STE 2,499 1,016 287 63 
COPE. ose e0s00 17,692 36,407 owe eee 
Barley ...... 2,830 2,719 2,780 176 
OBES, cvcccese 3,334 17,690 122 19 
Flaxseed .... 781 1,444 eee 11 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 30, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 79 39 39 563 1388 190 
Kansas City... .. 16 1 5 67 88 
New York.... 89 18 95 94 8 115 
Philadelphia... .. as oe 5 150 4 
SNE Varese. “ os 16 oe 1 2 
Baltimore ....  .. 1 26 ys 1 17 
Milwaukee ... 12 14 4 20 oe oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 14 84 -- 129 581 218 
a ee 6 ee 37 94 1,250 82 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending June 30, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 3 10 236 234 rr oe 
Kansas City... 13 16 133 154 a6 <s 
New York .... 245 140 86 24 317 276 
Philadelphia . 2 46 25 43 96 109 


Boston ....... 31 31 9 ee oe 28 
Baltimore .... 15 23 ee 11 ee 

Milwaukee . 66 54 1 2 ee oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 81 124 108 134 158 114 
*Nashville . es ee 51 33 


*Figures for 10 "days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending June 30, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 140 173 102 186 558 
Kan, City... 537 206 891 132 1,845 4,207 
New York.. 54 26 oe ee 42 98 
Philadelphia 5 7 8 20 35 33 
Boston 22002 ce oe ee oe 1 
Baltimore... 16 


2 <4 v9 88 99 
Milwaukee.. 176 315 118 18 owe 
Dul.-Sup. .. 3 1 6 1 
Pelee 0.60 18 79 1 38 ca eas 
Buffalo .... 485 230 94 -- 1,778 3,489 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date June 30: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 110 87 20 1 8 
Boston ..... eee 9 5 1 TT 
Buffalo .....2,897 1,778 667 1,031 260 


Afloat .... 133 184 Pe 
498 65 





Chicago ....5,055 7,262 1, 548 
Detroit ..... 169 28 76 3 
Duluth ....11,661 ane 28 us 2 
Galveston .. 415 1 ove 
Indianapolis. 101 795 24 es Pe 
Kan. City...2, “ 1,559 eee 61 1 
Milwaukee. 1,256 77 8 10 
Minneap'lis 11, 455 558 272 138 61 
N. Orleans. 182 133 28 5 eee 
New York. 51 45 234 2 50 
Fort Worth. 305 158 50 3 10 
Omaha ..... 535 951 38 1 3 
POOFIR 2.000% coe 116 47 eee eee 
Philadelphia 86 34 33 150 1 
Sioux City.. 103 72 18 cee 14 
St. Joseph.. 86 311 ee se 
St. Louis ... 576 639 28 2 19 
.: eee 930 23 32 eee 4 
Wichita .... 453 10 vee eee re 
Canals ..... 43 ons vee ees 71 
Lakes ...... 935 ees os eee 
Totals ...38,922 16,008 3,225 2,495 688 
Last year..22,107 34,427 17,790 1,155 1,188 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,143,000 bus; oats, 1,- 
056,000; corn, 2,368,000; rye, 35,000; barley, 
233,000. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending June 30, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mpls ...... 1,052 1,297 944 657111,455 5,851 
Kan. City..°709 1,885 459 923 2,706 2,243 
New York.. 832 4721,454 546 1,361 2,579 
Philadelphia 4 38 109 114 835 1,053 


Boston ..... 12 4 17 oe 164 209 





Baltimore .. 61 36 172 60 378 1,308 

Milwaukee.. 20 164 4 4 rT e208 

Dul.-Sup. .. 582 8201, = 816 11,661 2,465 

Toledo ..... 240 167 78 ees oa 

Buffalo ....5,576 709 2, ai 767 10,704 4,777 
Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


-—-— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 


June 23 June 16 June 23, 1928 
35,000 16,000 130,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 


-—wWeek ending—, July 1, 1927,'to 


June 23 June 16 June 23, 1928 
278,000 396,000 16,583,000 





Canada—Milling in March 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in March, 1928, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Totals 
WeORs: cc ccdcese 3,327,522 4,153,127 7,480,649 
oO A ee 515,071 428,736 943,807 
BEE cicvesere 36,079 36,427 72,506 
Buckwheat .... Cork <avexe 6,971 
GE cencccscess 167,814 19,265 187,079 
Mixed grain 1,227,200 35,849 1,263,049 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in March, 
1928: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 138,824 235,865 374,689 
Manitoba 2 patent. 138,850 255,941 394,791 
Ont. wint. straight 60,709 ..... 60,709 
Al} OtHePe ...ccces 346,738 268,554 615,292 

Totals, flour..... 685,121 760,360 1,445,481 

Feed, tons— East West Totals 
Low grade flour ..... 3,317 13,472 16,789 
rrr 11,037 14,052 25,089 
Shorts and middlings. 15,745 17,709 33,454 
All other offal ....... 3,652 2,205 5,857 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Totals 
oo! eee 894,377 894,368 1,788,745 
Rolled oats ..... 4,339,798 4,853,270 9,193,068 
Barley, pot and 

DS 00.0445:46% 361,826 68,549 430,375 
Corn flour and 

eer een ee Ee 2,183,196 
Buckwheat flour. 112,972  ...... 112,972 

Total products in months ¢ November 


and December, 1927, January ahd February, 
1928 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 578 484 384 331 
Manitoba 2 patent. 458 380 341 359 
Ont. wint. straight. 44 87 78 76 
All others ........ 927 675 681 547 














Totals, flour ....2,007 1,626 1,485 1,313 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 11 14 9 15 
| errr rrr ee 31 27 2 22 
Shorts and middl’gs 44 37 33 31 
All other offal..... 8 7 5 4 

Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ...ccceses 1,538 1,527 1,563 1,158 
Rolled oats ...... 12,027 18,207 10,898 8,202 
Barley, pot and 

eer -- 621 382 281 245 
Corn flour and 

WUE ceccccecces 1,952 707 810 1,816 
Buckwheat flour... 563 437 144 144 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 


from April 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928, in 
barrels: 
BD o vicibs 00 08 Cekeetnisisewtscs 1,154,068 
BE be caavds cwhichees heer sb tbeoges 1,455,461 
PD as 5d, 36:4: 050 a a AAS SEO KOM AD 1,314,212 
[SSSR ee ep eee eee re 1,019,188 
SD. us os “Snes feeee si useoeres 1,157,963 
NOE a 6:6 6-0-0000 0 eesa preven 1,527,517 
FP ae ee Pe 2,005,314 
EE «5 5.2.6.0.0 6 0a¢5.0s SON eC aa ee 2,120,116 
PEE a-4.5 5 a's 6 0 6.6-0i0 6 00s Ha 1,766,869 
SEP SArTres cree ee a tir. 1,578,784 
Se ree Ce ee 1,464,426 
EE. 40.6.4 0.4-0.0:6. nee vies thebeats ons 1,616,799 
0 ee ee eres Pre re 18,180,717 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


‘Week ending 


July 1 to————. 








Wheat to— June 23,'28 June 25, ’2 June 16, '28 “June 23,°28 June 25, '27 
PONE a edkcoevevciecovvece§ = ‘seeeas 220088 = —  curtes 10,429,000 9,615,000 
United Kingdom ....... 37,000 242,000 118,000 35,952,000 38,190,000 
Other Europe .......... 335,000 793,000 1,484,000 44,284,000 63,034,000 
CORBBR scccvncceccscoss. « badness SVO,090 sesees 42,087,000 24,638,000 
Other countries ........ 22,000 1,000 37,000 11,190,000 18,267,000 

i, | MEREVERRU EES 394,000 1,535,000 1,639,000 143,942,000 153,744,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *134,000 138,000 126,000 15,158,000 16,441,000 

 ib0s ens sehen seh kanes § 181,000 160,000 219,000 35,543,000 16,661,000 

COPE ca co ccncccvccscessgescs 188,000 212,000 219,000 17,960,000 17,318,000 

GOES .cccchvecgeces Goce tawss 5,000 742,000 14,000 5,993,000 9,159,000 

DG _ npwvhkoscewwessesnsendsa 60,000 553,000 25,390,000 20,144,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


83,000 
wheat, 37,000 bus; flour, 44,200 bbls, 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 23, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Changes 
Week from = Totals 
ending pre- June 25 
Wheat— June 23 vious weck 192; 
United States*... 42,507 —2,841 22,620 
United Statest... 1,722 —28 1,904 
Canada ..... +++. 100,740 —8,757 51,336 
WOR ceccanss 144,969 —6,626 75,860 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
TEE ot0s60 <0 162,200 ,—1,900 68,500 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WOOD 6ecavcncas 207,169 —8,526 144,360 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
TORRES cccceccece 20,039 —2,038 36,160 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
TOCAIS cocrcccces 12,657 —1,373 24,429 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 








plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-——__United States——____ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SOF 1 sesce 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Get. OB sscce 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
BOG. Eo csids 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
SOR. 2 acces 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May 1 ..... 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
Week ending— 
June 2 50,381,000 2,079,000 52,460,000 
June 9 48,835,000 1,792,000 60,627,000 
June 16 45,348,000 1,750,000 47,098,000 
June 23 42,507,000 1,722,000 44,229,000 
Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 -. 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jan. - 147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1.....152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
Week ending— 
June 2 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 
June 9 ....108,010,000 158,637,000 65,200,000 
June 16 ...104,497,000 151,595,000 64,100,000 
June 23 ...100,740,000 144,969,000 62,200,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 
1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....136,563,000 Mch. 1....308,309,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 April 1....294, 000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 May 1....270,836,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Week “ending — 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 June 2....229, 41 4,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 June . ges ‘ 
Jan. 1....295,042,000 June 16... 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 June 23. "1207, 169, 000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points 
on June 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GOEPEOS cccsccce 1,255 51 24 
Gy We. Be. eseces ° 4,897 127 33 ‘31 
Can. Gov’t ..... 2,095 22 24 597 
Sask. Pool 
i a Seeereeee 3,992 61 11 225 
es. B avavecvs 5,781 94 56 160 
Private elevators. 29,823 1,280 337 283 
TOCA ccsvvsvee 47,843 1,636 486 1,296 
Year ago ...... . 20,446 890 691 1,767 
Receipts. ....cce- 5,549 707 193 70 
Lake shipments.. 7,492 763 350 vee 
Rail shipments.. 321 40 9 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 1388 Durum ........ 160 
No. 2 northern.. 564 Kota .........- i 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor. 6 White spring... 6 
No. 3 northern..8,886 Winter ........ 4 
Me. @ ccocccsess 538 Others 7,218 
ie RPA 224 Private .......29,823 
WG. B seccces ° 180 —_ 
PSOE. cccceceess 40 TORR) cccccce 47,843 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus | 
Me. 2 Gy Wiesce SE. OCNOPS .cccccces 177 
No. $C. Wi... 40 Private ........ 1,280 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 10 oommueie 
SPOR scsvcus ° 69 Weta) vecccces 1,636 
BS FOOE. ccccincece 23 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 30, in tons, with comparisons: 
7—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 192! 


Minneapolis ... 611 907 12,562 
Kansas City... 1,320 860 3,560 
New York .... ats 4 eee 
Philadelphia .. 220 160 i 
Boston ....... 53 40 éax 
Baltimore ..... 465 157 eee aad 4 
Milwaukee .... 1 2 2 6 





















h com- 


" 
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4,336,000 
5,171,000 
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60,000 
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U. King- 
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0,800,000 
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4,000,000 
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3,200,000 
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4,900,000 
5,200,000 
4,100,000 
2,200,000 
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4,639,000 
0,836,000 
ing— 
9,414,000 
837,000 
,695,000 
7,169,000 
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Gorn *& PRODUCTS | 


Atlanta —Although corn prices showed 
an upward tendency last week, there 
was a fairly good demand from mixed 
feed manufacturers in the Southeast. 
Orders for deferred shipment were not 
heavy, but brisk for current and near 
future wants. Dealers also are placing 
orders, but they are nearly all for im- 
mediate or near future wants. Quota- 
tions, June 30, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 
white western corn, with bill, sacked, 
$1.26@1.27 bu, No. 3 white $1.25@1.26; 
No. 2 yellow $1.26@1.27, No. 3 yellow 
$1.25@1.26. 

New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn continued fair last week, with buy-_ 
ers filling only immediate requirements. 
The foreign call was better, and ship- 
ments during the week totaled 19,155 
bus, all to Latin America. Quotations, 
June 28: No. 2 yellow $1.29 bu, No. 3 
$1.27; No. 2 white $1.29, No. 3 $1.27 (for 
export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, 
$2.40 per 100 lbs; cream meal, $2.60; 
standard meal, $2.50; grits, $2.60. 

St. Lowis—There was a good general 
demand for all offerings of corn last 
week, although there were not many buy- 
ers who wanted more than one or two 
cars. Receipts were 257 cars, against 
225 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
June 30: No. 2 corn, $1.06 bu; No. 1 
yellow $1.074%2, No. 2 yellow $1.07, No. 
5 yellow $1.02; No. 2 white, $1.07%%. 
Standard meal was quoted at $2.30 and 
cream meal at $2.40 per 100 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Nashville——Corn shipments continued 
brisk last week, the movement being the 
largest for several years. Mills in the 
South are buying. Local stocks are lib- 
eral, and there are steady receipts from 
western terminals. Quotations, June 30: 
No. 2 white $1.18 bu, No. 3 white $1.17; 
No. 2 yellow $1.19, No. 3 yellow $1.18. 
Demand continued good for corn meal, 
shipments being chiefly in less than car 
lots. On June 30, degerminated cream 
meal, 96-lb bags, was quoted at $2.50@ 
2.60 per 100 Ibs. 

Kansas City.—There was a fair de- 
mand for cash corn last week, despite 
the price advances. Quotations, June 
#0: white corn, No. 2 99c@$1 bu, No. 3 
8Y,@99Y,c, No. 4 9714,@98¥,c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1@1.01%, No. 3 $1@1.01, 
No. 4 99c@$1; mixed corn, No. 2 97144@ 
Bc, No. 3 97@98e, No. 4 96@97c. 

Chicago.— Demand for corn goods was 
very slow last week, even less than car 
lot orders being few in number. On 
June 30, corn flour was quoted at $2.45 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.50, cream meal 
$2.50, hominy $2.50. In the local cash 
market, better grades of corn were 
steady at unchanged basis, but lower 
grades were off %2@2c for the week. 
Demand was quite good. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted, June 30, at $1.05 bu, No. 3 
mixed $1.01144@1.02, No. 5 mixed 98%2@ 
oc, No. 6 mixed 98%2c; No. 2 yellow 
$1.0454@1.05%4, No. 3 yellow $1.04@ 
1.044, No. 4 yellow 9712c@$1.03, No. 5 
yellow 9842c@$1.044%4, No. 6 yellow 99c; 
No. 2 white $1.0512, No. 3 white $1.0314 
@1.04, No. 4 white $1.011%4, No. 6 white 
8@981/c. 

Minneapolis—Not much activity is 
noted in cash corn. As a general rule, 
daily offerings exceed the demand. No. 
3 yellow is held at 1@2c bu under the 
Chicago July option, with the usual dif- 
ferentials for the lower grades. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 30 
was $1@1.05; the closing price on July 
2 was $1.0132@1.02%. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on July 3 
at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.60@5.70. 


Indianapolis —Corn continues to show 
strength. Last week end saw prices firm- 
tr than for some time. Quotations, June 
30: No. 3 white $1@1.02 bu, No. 4 white 
%c@$1; No. 3 yellow 99c@$1, No. 4 
yellow 97@99c; No. 3 mixed 96@98c, 
No. 4 mixed 94@96c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn at the close 
Was 1@1%%4c lower. There was a 
demand from local shippers and indus- 
tries. White commands a premium over 
yellow. Receipts were 100 cars, against 
164 the previous week and 198 last year. 


Closing quotations, June 30: No. 3 yel- 
low $1.03 bu, No. 8 white $1.03Y,, a 
No. 3 mixed $1.01@1.02. Corn meal was 
stronger, but the price was unchanged. 
On June 30 it was quoted at $44 ton, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Evansville-—Mills report a slight ad- 
vance in corn, but refuse to make any 
prophecy concerning the immediate fu- 
ture. Despite the damage done the 
growing crops by rains, the outlook is 
much more promising than at this time 
last year. Quotations, June 30: corn, 
$1.10 bu; cream corn meal $3, cracked 
corn $2.70, and corn bran $2, per 100-Ib 
sack, 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
confined to small lots last week. Prices 
were higher and held firm. Offerings 
were moderate. Quotations, June 30: 
No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.16@1.17 bu; 
No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.15@1.16; kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, in 
100-lb sacks, $2.80@2.90. 


Baltimore.—Cash corn was not quoted 
at the close of last week, in the absence 
of a market. Arrivals were 15,799 bus, 
all by rail. The only recorded sale was 
1,150 bus southern No. 2 yellow at 


$1.17%. There was no trading in con- 
tract grade, but domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, was quoted nominally at $1.20@ 


1.21, or 2c up from the previous week. 
Cob corn was firm but quiet at $5.75@6 
bbl. Corn meal and hominy were 10c 
higher at $2.55@2.71 per 100 lbs. A fair 
business was done early, but buyers re- 
fused to pay the advance. 


Boston.—Granulated and bolted corn 
meal were a shade higher last week, be- 
ing quoted at $2.80. Feeding meal and 
cracked corn were quoted at $2.35, 100- 
lb sacks. Only a moderate demand was 
reported. No, 2 yellow corn for ship- 
ment all-rail was in fair demand at $1.26 
@1.27 bu, and $1.25@1.26 for No. 3 yel- 
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low; No. 2 yellow, lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, $1.28@1.24; No. 3 yellow, $1.20@ 
1.22. No gluten feed was offered for 
shipment. 

Buffalo.—Rail receipts of corn were 
so light last week that local industries 
were taking ex-lake grain out of store 
to meet their requirements. On June 30, 
No. 3 yellow sold at 16c bu over July, 
and No. 5 yellow at 18@13%ec over 
July, Philadelphia basis. 

Philadelphia.—Arrivals of corn last 
week continued light and the market ad- 
vanced 14%c, with demand absorbing the 
offerings of desirable stock. On June 30 
No. 2 yellow was quoted at $1.1842 bu. 
Corn goods are in small supply, and rule 
firm in sympathy with the strength of 
raw material. Demand is moderate. 
Fancy kiln-dried yellow and white meal 
on June 30 was quoted at $2.80 in 100-lb 
sacks. 

San Francisco.—Corn demand is con- 
fined largely to eastern sorghums, with 
offerings light. Yellow corn is slow, and 
purchases only for immediate require- 
ments. Quotations, June 29, basis 100 
Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: eastern 
No. 2 yellow, $2.22, bulk; Egyptian corn, 
$2.40, sacked; California milo, $2.25, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2.10; Kafir, 
$2.05, bulk. 

Toronto.—Unfavorable weather in the 
corn crop area increased prices 414,c bu 
last week. On June 30 No. 3 American 
yellow was quoted at $1.07 bu, track, 
bay ports. 

ov] 
FLEISCHMANN SALES MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 
Co. held a general sales meeting at 
Canoe Place Inn, Hampton Bays, L. L., 
during the latter part of the week end- 
ing June 16. About 130 district sales 
managers attended this enjoyable and in- 
spirational conference. 
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Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 


(Continued from page 37.) 


Richard Masters, Kingsley, Pa. 

Vernon Mathews, Brockton (N. Y.) Mills. 

B. W. Mercer, Chapin & Co., New Castle, 
Pa. 

H. R. Merritt, 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Se . Mitchell, L. L. Richer Co., New Ber- 

lin, N. Y. 

. . Mitchell, Consolidated Feed & Grain 

Co., Buffalo. 


Griggs & Ball Co., East 


E. L. Monsier, Oriskany, N. Y. 

H. T. Morey, Consolidated Feed & Grain 
Co., Buffalo, 

H. R. Morse, Griggs & Ball Co., East Au- 
rora, N. Y. 

Foster R. Mudge, National Oil Products, 
Syracuse. 


J. R. and Roy Mulkie, Union Coal & Supply 
Co., Union City, Pa. 

H. J. Murdock, Park & Pollard Co., Boston. 

J. E. Musgrave, Quisenberry Feed Co., Buf- 
falo, 

W. J. McKibben, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., New York. 

L. D. MeQuiston, Kerrtown Milling Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 

Ss. F. MeQuiston, Meadville, Pa. 

J. C. McVean, Scottsville, N. Y. 

Henry Neff, Salamanca, N. Y. 

E. W. Niles, Newsome Feed Co., Buffalo. 

H. F. Page, Page Feed Mill, Franklinville, 


N. ¥. 

W. H. Parker, W. H. Parker Co., Water- 
ford, Pa. 

O. H. Perrigo, Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pitts- 
ford, N. Y. 

Cc. H. Peters, Youngsville (Pa.) Milling Co. 

George S. Phelps, George Phelps & Co., 
Thomsonville, Conn. 

G. E. Pierce, Western Elevator Association, 
Inc., Buffalo. 

W. H. Porter, Porter's Mill, Fredonia, N. Y. 

F. W. Potter, Churchville, N. Y. 

H. H. Raeder, Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

J. J. Rammacher, Eastern Grain & Elevator 
Corporation, Buffalo. 

A. E. Ray, American Agriculturist, 
York. 

W. Reardon, Stevens Milling Co., Pierpont 
Manor, N. Y. 

A. P. Reisdorf, A. F. Reisdorf Co., North 
Java, N. Y. 

R. L. Rice, Metamora (Ohio) Elevator Co. 

W. C. Richards, Parish, N. Y. 

John Richer, I. L. Richer Co., 


New 


Norwich, 


N. Y¥. 

Melvin Roberts, Buffalo. 

W. I. Roe, A. H. Harrington & Son, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

A. W. Roy, Mills & Roy Co., Sussex, N. J. 

W. A. Salisbury, Dean & Lee Co., Horse- 
heads, N. Y. 

A. T. Schmick, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

M. C. Schultz, Chapin & Co., Chicago. 

E. J. Scott, Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Charles Seybold, Marion (N. Y.) Roller 
Mills. 

Harry Shafer, Harry Shafer Co., Worcester, 
N 


H. c. Shaw, Pierce Grain Corporation, Buf- 
falo. 

Clifton A. Smith, Clifton A. Smith & Co., 
Gerry, N. Y. 


F. B. Smith, Arkell & Smiths, Buffalo. 
N. A. Smith, Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown, 


N. ¥. 

Dan A. and George Southwell, Eastern Grain 
& Elevator Corporation, Buffalo. 

Cc. W. Spencer, Park & Pollard Co., Boston. 

F. A. Spencer, Chapin & Co., Chicago. 

W. A. and Payson Stannard, Albany, N. Y. 

Coe H. Stearns, Kingsley, Pa. 

David K. Steenbergh, Feed Bag, Milwaukee. 

W. L. Stephens, Basil Burns Grain Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo. 

J. W., Jr., and R. W. Strickland, Postum 
Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

George H. Strong, Conklin & Strong, War- 
wick, N. Y. 

H. A. Strong, Wilber Feed Co., Jamestown, 


N. ¥. 

Charles M. Struven, Charles M. Struven Co., 
Baltimore. 

Charles M. Struven, Jr., Fish Meal Co., Bal- 
timore. | 

James Sullivan, Sunset Feed & Grain Co., 
Inc., Buffalo. 

Edgar Thierwechter, Emery Thierwechter 
Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

A. J. Thompson, Syracuse. 

Albert Thompson, Albert J. Thompson Co., 
Wycombe, Pa. 

L. S. Tillman, S. L. Alfred Seeley Co., Spen- 
cer, N. Y. 

George E. Todd, Maritime Milling Co., Buf- 


falo. 

J. A. Trinley, Jacob Trinley & Sons, Linfield, 
Pa. 

O. H. Turgeon, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

V. and W. S. Van Derzee, W. S. Van Derzee, 
Albany, N. Y. 

T. O. Van Nostrand, S. Howes Co., Inc., 
Syracuse. 

S. F. Virkler, S. F. Virkler & Son, Castor- 
land, N. Y. 

N. L. Vredenburg, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 

H. L. Waldorf, Acme Milling Co., Olean, 
MN.” YF, 

J. M. Ware, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

K. D. and M. J. Ward, M. J. Ward & Son, 
Savona, N. Y. 

L. L. Warner, Warner Bros., Niobe, N. Y. 


S. W. Watson, Howes Sales Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 
Charles H. Weydman, Eastern Grain & 


Elevator Corporation, Buffalo. 

J. W. West, Park & Pollard Co., Boston. 

W. J. Wheelock, Leroy (N. Y.) Grain & 
Cereal Co. 

A. C. White, Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo. 

George C. Whiting, Whiting & Stephens, 
Canisteo, N. Y. 

Henry Wilber, Wilber Feed Co., Jamestown, 
mw. ¥. 

F. J. Wilson, Wilson Bros., Buffalo. 

M. O. Wilson, Tioga-Empire Feed Mills, 
Inc., Waverly, N. Y. 

Cc. P. Wolverton, Maritime Milling Co., Buf- 
falo. 


F. A. Wyckoff, J. M. Wyckoff Co., East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
BE. B. Young, E. E. Young Co., Cherry 


Creek, N. Y. 
W. 8S. Young, Kasco Mills, Waverly, N. Y. 
c. L. Zortman, Edinboro, Pa. 
L. P. Zumstein, Chapin & Co., Chicago. 
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Minneapolis.—Linseed meal crushers 
report improved demand for their prod- 
uct, compared with a week ago. Ship- 
ping directions continue satisfactory. 
Prices are about unchanged from a week 
ago, meal being quoted at $50 ton. There 
is considerable inquiry from foreign buy- 
ers. Some manufacturers are out of the 
market at present. Cake for July ship- 
ment is quoted at $45.50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York, 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis - Duluth 


Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 26...$2.31% 2.29% 2.31% 2.38% 2.30% 





June 27. 2.30 2.29 2.30 2.27 2.29 

June 28... 2.29 2.25% 2.29% 2.26% 2.28% 
June 29... 2.23% 2.22% 2.28% 2.25% 2.28% 
June 30... 2.23 2.22 2.27% 2.24% 2.27% 
July 2.... 2.20% 2.19% 2.25% 2.22% 2.25% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to June 30, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
12,640 8,085 8,232 2,104 

7,746 7,805 8,533 5,903 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 








Totals ..... 20,386 15,890 16,765 8,007 

Duluth—The course of flaxseed last 
week was downward, and it closed with 
a loss of nearly 4c bu. Receipts were 
fairly good on some days. Demand from 
crushers for good quality seed was 
steady, and they picked up all of that 
character that could be found. The cash 
basis at the close was unchanged from 
June 23. 


Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal 
prices remain steady. Quotations, June 
30: oil cake, in bags, $48 ton, and meal 
$50. Flaxseed has been very dull, crush- 
ers taking little or no interest, and prices 
have eased off considerably. No. 1 north- 
western closed June 30 at $1.91% bu. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal business last 
week was fair. On June 30 it was quot- 
ed at $53 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
mill points. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal was 
weaker and closed $1 down last week. 
Demand was slow, and production has 
been curtailed to some extent. Quota- 
tion, June 30, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $52@53 
ton. 

Kansas City.—Flaxseed is steady, but 
demand is slack. Quotation, June 30, 
$54.55 ton. 


Omaha.—Demand for linseed meal last 
week was slow. Quotations, June : 
34 per cent protein, fine size $54.10 ton, 
pea size $55.10; ton lots, $4 more. 


Pittsburgh. Little business was done 
in linseed meal last week. Demand was 
limited, with the supply rather heavy. 
Quotation, June 30, $55.20 ton. 


Boston.—Demand for linseed meal was 
quiet last week, despite moderate stocks 
held by the trade. At the close, resell- 
ers were forcing sales to a considerable 
extent and cutting prices, but mill ship- 
pers are holding firm. Buffalo shippers 
are offering 34 per cent meal, prompt 
and July shipment, at $57@58 ton, 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points. There were no 
offerings from Edgewater for domestic 
shipment, but there was a heavy demand 
for export, with a large volume of busi- 
ness reported. 


Buffalo—tLinseed meal last week was 
very weak. There is practically no de- 
mand, and prices dropped $1@1.50. On 
June 30, local crushers were offering 32 
per cent at $48 ton and 34 per cent at 
$50, prompt shipment. 


oS 
ARGENTINE CROP FORECAST 


The Dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports the receipt of a cablegram from 
the Canadian trade commissioner at 
Buenos Aires, stating that according to 
the second official forecast of the Argen- 
tine department of agriculture, the total 
production of corn in Argentina for the 
season 1927-28 is 305,694,000 bus from 
10,739,000 acres, as compared with 320,- 
853,000 from 10,599,000 acres in 1926-27. 
The average yield per acre is thus 28.5 
bus for 1927-28, as against 30.3 for 1926- 
27. The first forecast issued on May 10 
gave the yield as 303,135,000 bus. 
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ST. LOUIS 


As is usually the case at this season of 
the year, flour sales last week were very 
light. Buyers are awaiting developments 
when new wheat flour will be offered 
more freely, and millers are not anxious 
to push sales of this class. Some is be- 
ing offered, but usually with the request 
by the mill that it be sold only where 
necessary to meet competition. 

Prices.—Varying reports of prices on 
new wheat flour are heard. Brokers 
state that mills are holding their quota- 
tions at a strong figure, and that buyers 
are not interested in these levels. How- 
ever, it is admitted that for a mill to do 
otherwise than this would be highly dan- 
gerous just now. Pending the comple- 
tion of harvest, the wheat market will 
be uncertain, and it is unlikely that pre- 
vailing prices for millfeed will be re- 
tained, once mills start operating more 
actively. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The attention of 
soft wheat millers in this district is be- 
ing given more to the future of the com- 
ing season than to present business. The 
latter comprises only scattered and oc- 
casional sales for immediate shipment. 
Within the last few weeks the outlook 
for mills in southern Illinois has bright- 
ened materially, for the wheat crop has 


shown an unexpected improvement. 
While the total production will be 
short, due to the fact that so much 


acreage was plowed up last spring, 
there will probably be nearly as much 
wheat raised in the district as there was 
last year, and in the opinion of many 
that which is harvested will be of a 
much better milling quality than a year 
ago. 

Hard Wheat Flour—tThere is scarcely 
anything to be said of the hard wheat 
flour situation. Buying is at a low point 
for the year, and local mills report little 
activity in new wheat flour. Some Kan- 
sas mills are offering the latter in this 
market, but few sales have been made. 
Both millers and buyers are proceeding 
cautiously. 

Exports.—Practically the only export 
business reported is an occasional sale of 
a small lot of flour to Latin America. 
European and United Kingdom buyers 
are not interested at existing prices. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 30: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.50 bbl, straight $6.75(@7.50, first 
clear $5.50@6; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.50, straight $6.25@6.75, first clear 
$5.25@6; spring first patent $7.15@7.75, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25, first clear 
$6@6.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St, Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BUMO B4-BO oo ccsesccsccves 26,000 43 
Previous week .......+.++. 32,200 53 
WOOP BHO ccccsssccvccccses Beeaee 42 
TWO PERSE ARO .icivececse 22,600 35 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
*capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TUMO 94-80 22. cccccccceses 39,000 45 
Previous week ............ 41,000 47 
WOO GO essccccicstassces 41,900 48 
PWS PORPS BHO oevcccieces 39,700 46 


NOTES 

The Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, has announced that J, M. Jolly, flour 
broker, of Little Rock, Ark., is now 
representing it in that state. 

John J. Martin, of the Continental 
Export Co., is an applicant for member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange on 
transfer of certificate from C. W. Law- 
less. . 

Prentiss S. Wilson, -vice president of 
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the Hall Milling Co., was in Pensacola, 
Fla., last week, to attend the ceremonies 
celebrating the entrance of the Frisco 
railroad into that port. 


H. H. Hanneman, cost analyst of the 
Millers’ National Federation, spent sev- 
eral days last week visiting the mills in 
this territory and attending the annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association. 


Sydney Anderson, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., secretary of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, were 
here last week. 


B. H. Lang, vice president in charge 
of the soil products department of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, accom- 
panied a delegation of business men from 
here last week to attend the formal open- 
ing of the Frisco terminal in Pensacola, 
Fla. 

oe 


NEW ORLEANS 


New crop flours were offered here last 
week at approximately 50c bbl under 
old crop, but the trade was not inclined 
to take hold in large volume. There was 
some activity in both old and new crop 
flours toward the middle of the week, 
but most of the orders were for imme- 
diate or 30-day delivery. Buying by 
country jobbers was limited to replace- 
ments only, with very little buying ahead 
reported by local handlers. 

European inquiries continued slow and 
business was dull, but exports improved. 
Most of the total of 14,590 bags flour 
sent to Europe through this port orig- 
inated at interior points. Amsterdam 
led with 12,662, Rotterdam was second 
with 1,405, Copenhagen took 400, and 
Hamburg 123. Latin America displayed 
the usual interest in offerings, and ship- 
ments there were fair. 

Flour prices, June 28: 


oc Winter—7. 

, Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..-.. $8.50 $7.45 $9.55 
96 per cent ...... 7.65 7.20 8.40 
100 per cent ..... 7.55 6.85 7.80 
CUt so cccccccccces 7.30 6.55 6.60 
First clear ....... oven 6.45 6.30 
Second clear ..... 6.15 6.15 


Semolina, 6%c Ib. 

A total of 10,865 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the week end- 
ed June 28, according to figures supplied 
by four of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 500 bags. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,800; Matan- 
zas, 900; Cardenas, 50. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 700; 
Puerto Cortez, 1,270; Vera Cruz, 1,420. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,400; San- 
tiago, 516; Puerto Colombia, 325; Buena- 
ventura, 200; Guayaquil, 300; Panama 
City, 900; Belize, 215; Puerto Barrios, 
369. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 28: 


Destination— Destination— 





Aguadilla ...... 15 eee eee 1,575 
Amsterdam ...12,660 Panama City ..3,130 
Arecibo ........ 200 PRR .ncccccsee 100 
WROMSO oc ccesces 215 Petit Goave ...1,625 
Bluefields ...... 206 Port au Prince. 650 
Buenaventura .. 152 Puerto Barrios. .1,090 
Cardenas ...... 50 Puerto Cabezas. 700 
Cienfuegos ..... 720 Puerto Colombia 325 
Copenhagen .... 400 Puerto Cortez ..1,477 
COTM ccccocccs 50 Rotterdam ..... 1,405 
Guayaquil’ ..... San Jose 1 
Hamburg ...... San Juan 

Havana ....... San Pedro . 

Las Palmas Santiago ....... 
Maracaibo ..... 47 St. Vincent .... 300 
Matanzas ...... 1,561 Tumaco ....... 15 
Mayaguez ..... 75 Vera Cruz ..... 500 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 109,527 bus wheat shipped 
through this port last week, 24,000 of 
which went to Rotterdam, 12,827 to 


Havre, 70,926 to Antwerp, and the re- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


mainder to Latin America. There were 
1,296 bags corn flour shipped to Man- 
chester and 216 to Belfast. 

Local rice traders did a moderate busi- 
ness with the consuming trade last week, 
but hot weather was not stimulating to 
active buying. Distribution is expected 
to be better than in the corresponding 
month of last year. Some export de- 
mand was reported. The following fig- 
ures were posted, June 28: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 28 ........ 510,586 1,408,935 

Same period, 1927 ........ 718,934 1,260,901 
Sales— 

Season to June 28 ........ 39,321 314,982 

Same period, 1927 ........ 77,932 499,200 


NOTES 


The Hardin Bag Co., Inc., 500 North 
Murat Street, manufacturer of bags, was 
incorporated recently, with $200,000 capi- 
tal. Plans for expanding the company’s 
facilities are under way. 

Rickert’s Rice Mills, Inc., was recently 
incorporated with $300,000 capital. It 
is understood plans are being made to 
establish a large mill. Fred W. Rickert, 
1710 Valence Street, heads the company. 

The arrest last week of a Negro labor- 
er at the warehouse of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., uncovered a series of sys- 
tematic thefts extending over a period 
of five months and involving a loss of 
approximately $1,000. The arrest was 
made by city detectives who were as- 
signed to the case following a request 
by William Waterman, vice president of 
the company, for an investigation of a 
“leak” in the warehouse. 
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MEMPHIS 


Little business was reported in flour 
last week, as the trade is buying just 
enough to provide for immediate re- 
quirements. The only quotations on new 
flour received were from Kansas mills, 
varying from 35c to 60c bbl below their 
quotations for old crop flour, and no 
sales were reported. Sentiment appears 
bullish with the selling end of the trade, 
but buyers are apparently looking for 
wider discounts and are not impressed 
with danger of higher prices as a result 
of unfavorable weather in the harvesting 
belt. Stocks and contracts are unusually 
low, so the prospect appears favorable 
for new business, once the trade thinks 
prices are as low as they will probably 
go. Poor prospects for cotton and other 
crops in this territory, some sections be- 
ing in worse shape than they were last 
season, are helping to hold buying in 
check. Prices for old flour were un- 
changed. 

Quotations, June 30, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots: spring wheat short patent $8.50 
@8.65 bbl, standard patent $8.25@8.75; 
hard winter short patent $8.25@8.70, 
standard patent $7.30@8.25; soft winter 
short patent $8.75@9.50, standard patent 
$7.75@8.25; blended 95 per cent patent, 
$7.65@7.90; western soft patent $7.75@8, 
semihard patent $7. 


NOTES 


E. F. Schafer, district sales manager 
for the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
visited in Memphis, June 30. He trav- 
eled through southeastern Missouri, and 
described conditions as very bad as a 
result of the floods. 


J. B. Morgan, Jr., of the Werthan- 
Morgan-Hamilton Bag Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., will become manager of the Mem- 
phis plant of the Chase Bag Co. on July 
15. He will also be southern sales man- 
ager for the same concern. 

o> 
THROUGH ORIENTAL BILLS 

SeattLeE, WasH.—The Shipping Board 
has approved an agreement between the 
Panama Mail Steamship Co., the States 
Steamship Co., of Portland, the Dollar 
Steamship Co., of San Francisco, the 
Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., and 
the Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co., pro- 
viding for a movement on through bills 
of lading of shipments between Atlantic 
Coast ports of the United States and 
oriental ports via San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. The through rates to the Ori- 
ent, based on direct line conference rates, 
are to be apportioned equally between 
the intercoastal and the respective trans- 
pacific carriers, after deduction of cost 
of transshipment, but with a minimum 

roportion of $4.50 to the intercoastal 


‘line. 
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GREAT LAKES VESSEL RATE 
SHOWS SIGNS OF WEAKNESS 


DututH, Mryn.—The vessel rate op 
grain shipped on the Great Lakes jg 
weakening perceptibly, although there 
have been no charters made for less than 
2%ec bu on wheat shipped from Duluth 
to Buffalo. There is more tonnage avail- 
able than grain to be shipped, and 24¢ 
probably would be accepted if shippers 
were willing to bargain. Montreal ton- 
nage is again weaker, and charters have 
been made at 7¥Yec, against 8¢ a week 
ago, and this absorbs any possible de- 
mand for Georgian Bay tonnage on ac- 
count of the cheap rate. Canadian car- 
riers are taking most of the grain that is 
shipped from the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes at present, but United States 
boats get an occasional cargo. The Ca- 
nadian rate is somewhat firmer than that 
from Duluth, maintaining a 2%c level 
with ease. 





oS 
GENERAL RATE HEARING 

SeatTrLtE, WasH.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission general grain rate 
hearing last week took up the applica- 
tion of Ogden millers and shippers, rep- 
resented by H. W. Prickett, traffic man- 
ager and rate expert, for lower rates to 
all directions, and for a downward re- 
vision of rates out of Idaho to Utah, 
in order to make Ogden the milling and 
shipping center for California bound 
wheat from Idaho and for flour milled 
from such wheat, which would force 
Idaho wheat through Ogden instead of 
via the Rogerson-Wells cut-off to Cali- 
fornia. 

The Commission then resumed the 
Montana export differential rate case, 
and representatives of all of the north- 
ern carriers, the Milwaukee, Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, testified 
in opposition to the export rate. 

Testimony was introduced to show that 
after a five-year trial of the Montana 
export wheat rate, the carriers found 
that only 1 per cent of the empty freight 
car movement to the north Pacific Coast 
was required to hartdle export grain, and 
that if the rate were abolished the rail- 
roads would receive a greater revenue 
from Montana wheat brought to the 
north Pacific Coast on the domestic rate. 

o> 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





iF rom—_ 

Montreal 
June- tNew 
To— tNew York July Orleans 
ABOPEOGR ceccccvae 22.00 29.00 **25.00 
Amsterdam ....... *23.00 20.00 +#23.00 
BREWOTR ovcccccces *23.00 eoce £423.00 
Avonmouth 19.00 20.00 **25.00 
Belfast .... 22.00 22.00 **25.00 
Bergen .... *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux «+». 40.00 cane 30.00 
DUOMO tcc ccccecse *22.00 20.00 +¢23.00 
SPMNEE ccccctuceses *19.00 20.00 **25.00 
CREE, ec cceccccees 21.00 20.00 **25.00 
Copenhagen ....... *30.00 30.00 35.00 
CEE seveveceeovese 22.00 32.00 **25.00 
DORE 2 cccccccvvcs *30.00 31.00 45.00 
PEE ov croccwares 22.00 22.00 **25.00 
MOOS vec cccnvcce 22.00 23.00 **25.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 sa 45.00 
GEPOLERP .eccscvece *45.00 eee tent 
Glasgow ........55. 20.00 20.00 **23.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 30.00 37.00 
ae *22.00 20.00 723.00 
TEAVED ccc ccvarsscces 40.00 yi 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *31.00 31.00 45.00 
MDE eee cvicccesecse 21.00 21.00 **25.00 
Liverpool ......... 18.00 18.00 **23.00 
EMBO occcicccesces 18.00 18.00 **23.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 **25.00 
DL. stedepaesees *33.00 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 18.00 **23.00 
BHOWORGEIO 200 ciece 21.00 21.00 **25.00 
eters *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Rotterdam ........ %23.00 20.00 +723.00 
Southampton ...... 29.00 23.00 **25.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Bristol 21c, Copen- 
hagen 29@30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 
35c, Gothenburg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, 
Helsingfors 28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@ 
30c, Rotterdam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stock- 
holm 30@33c. 

+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through August, 1928. 

ttThrough July. August through Decem- 
ber increased 2c. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








A SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH A 30 
years’ record of successful operation de- 
sires to correspond with a flour salesman 
with a view of making a connection; he 
would also have to handle our general 
line. Address 1654, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis. 





ATTENTION FEED SALESMEN 
You can increase your income consid- 
erably handling animal poultry cod- 
liver oil. Some good territories avail- 


able. State sales experience. Address 
“Feed Salesman,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING BAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised line of bakery sales display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full details about your- 
self, territory covered, present line; at- 
tractive prices and terms and liberal com- 
missions. Address 1623, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST—EXPERIENCE HARD AND 
soft wheats; grading grain, mixers and 
general mill control. Address 1666, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER POSITION IN 
mill of 150 bbls or more, or would take 
charge of a feed proposition. Address 
1662, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





SECOND OR ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ent, 12 years’ experience as second; grad- 
uate Dunwoody chemistry course; can 
grade grain, etc. Address 1665, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN DESIRES POSI- 
tion as assistant manager; 10 years’ prac- 
tical experience office work and mill man- 
agement; reference furnished. Address 
1658, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CHEMIST EMPLOYED BY A LARGE MILL 
for a number of years is desirous of mak- 
ing a new connection; very competent to 
handle bakers’ service department. Ad- 
dress 1664, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 

AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 

Lifetime practical experience hard and 

soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 

making improvements where needed and 

producing high quality products; age 36; 

excellent references. Address 533, care 

Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes position with northwestern mill 
next crop; at present with larger mill, 
representing same successfully; for the 
past years in New York and New Eng- 
land; age 33; American; best references. 
Address 1657, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





LEADING COMPANIES 


63 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Ty, i Ne IO, oon. cceeccaccve errr, CO 
Capital Deposited in U. S................. pabens 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MIDGET FLOUR MILL—SELL CHEAP, 
mill alone or property and all; in eastern 
Ohio. Address 1646, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





VALUABLE FLOUR MILL PROP- 
ERTY FOR SALE 


A 400-bbl flour mill, complete with 
modern steam power plant, flour 
and feed storage and 650,000 bus 
grain storage, located at Charles- 
town, W. Va., in the Shenandoah 
valley; excellent wheat section and 
unusual milling-in-transit privileges; 
at private sale. For further par- 
ticulars address 


Frank B. Robinson, Receiver, 
Ranson, Jefferson County, W. Va. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—400-BBL CORN MILL, 
18,000-bu concrete elevator; if interested 
write us for further information. New 
Baden Milling Co., New Baden, Ill. 





FOR SALE—80-BBL MILL AND ELEVA- 
tor in good town in fine agricultural 
section of central Minnesota, on account 
of ill health of principal owner; well 
equipped throughout, with 75 h-p semi- 
Diesel engine, all in excellent condition 
and constant operation, with good estab- 
lished trade; besides flour business, large 
grain and feed trade; an excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address 1668, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in., and five doubie stands 9x30-in., 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling rolls, good 
condition. Write or wire Standard Mil] 
Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





J. V. LANE & CO., Inc. 


25 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK 


JOSEPH V. LANE, PRES. 


Insurance 


Policies arranged by us include the services of the 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau 


CoRRESPONDENTS IN AMERICAN AND ForEIGN Ports 








Mill and Elevator 
Insurance 


of all kinds 


Marsh & McLennan 


Minneapolis Office 
First National Soo Line Building 








Mitt Mutua SERVICE 
For Policy Holders 


Murtvat Frre Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 








W.O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 














THE WEAVER COMPANY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Northwestern 
Agents for 


Novadel Process Corporation 
Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 


Tyler’s Wire Cloth 


Flour Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











a 





CHICAGO 








We are prepared to make 


IBERAL ADVANCES 


Flour and Millfeed 


Stored in Our Warehouses at Chicago and Kansas City 


All our buildings are strictly modern, clean and dry with the lowest 
insurance rates and unexcelled C. L. and L. C. L. shipping facilities. 


THRU FREIGHT RATES APPLY ON RESHIPPING 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK OFFICE—TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY 


a 
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[<3@@r LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


MONTREAL 
CAPITAL, $1,800,000 CAPACITY, 3,000 BARRELS DAILY 


aaa. | 


Brands: Regal, Premier, 
National, Daily Bread, 
Citadel 


We guarantee that our flours are not 

bleached, blended nor “improved” in any 

shape or form, but are the pure prod- 

uct of the best MANITOBA HARD 
WHEATS. 


A trial is all that is required to make a 
contented customer. 











We specialize on Manitoba Excello 


Ex p Oo r t Fl Oo u r Spring Patent under brand 


: Ane 4 one ey panne 
INSURANCE FEMIS BAGS _|& | Sechb Sasi sunbeam 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited 


fe : 93 ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
All Risks In far-away cae Oe work of guarding the 
Snecial Servic Flour Mills quality of Bemis Burlap Bags is begun. Up 
ion “Soot aol eee — . the River Hooghly, at Bhradreswar, the Bemis 
Oona ond alee teaesenes Burlap Mill is located. Here at the source of B. H. MUIRHEAD 
and Transportation the burlap for Bemis Bags the Bemis Standard aneseren 

of Quality First is firmly maintained. 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in Flour and Oatmeal 
Export Flour Handling 
Cable Address: 


Western Assurance BEMI S BRO. B AG CO. Heapmurn” Toronto, Canapa 


C 
Ot. <n, OO JUTE, BURLAP, COTTON . aman ep 
F, C. THOMPSON 00., LTD. PAPER BAGS. TWINE Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 


Conan yore am _ : m a 705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 
Ro B 3ldg., Toronto, Canada ~ 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE. JR. Winnipeg Manitoba We give special attention to the wants 


American Agents of — lay Amenee a ee 
5 i . and selling high class milling wheats an 
Tr Sree ee ee : other grains. Correspondence solicited. 





















































Seven Mills Cable 
with Total Daily Address— 
: “Shawley,”’ 
Capacity 1} 4 - Toronto, 
22,500 Barrels 1} é 


TORONTO MILLS 


le Beak Milli Limited 
ple Le Wing Co. Limited. 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA 
JAMES STEWART A. R. MACDONALD 
resident : General Manager 
W. C. ERINCAN .7 P. LAMBERT 
j-— (Ales Exports to Orient) 
New York, U.S. Winnipeg, Man. 

















